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NATAL  ©1R1M©NI§§  IN  ©RAUL  AR1§©NA-. 

Ir  hit  pipiF  gfitto  “Mate!  ^gF-gfirofligs  8f  Ag  Ifepi  IflAafii;” 
the  late  }-.  §-.  ©wgRi  gteffifen  Ag  gwiflt  8f  a  RSRg  sf  Rtfflii  18  tss 
Hepi  ehilA  Hit  8teMti8R%  hswgigR  iggffl  t8  havi  to  hMi  shiily 
in  At  villigis  8f  Ag  FiFit  8f  gait  Mgia  8f  TRia^aR;  tfld  ai  As  wife 
el  Aii  iFtielg  hai  efeigwgd  Agig  lafflg  fitgi  ifl  @Fiibi;  At  ittgiil  8f  As 
isvir  Mspi  tillages,  it  hai  to  th8Rght  advisable  (8  pRbliii  Asa  ii 
a  gsfltfibRtiefl  A  a  eetapatatAg  stad^  el  Ail  irP  liffliiat  sabjetts. 

As  aHtBRg  Rieit  ptitRitivg  pgsplgi-,  At  bate  pt-seediag  ifib  attgnA- 
Ag  ebiidbittb  iRWRg  the  Hspi  ii  atteadsd  with  my  ataeb  less  pFip-- 
iFatieRi;  iseitgRignt;  ito,  irP  gspgflig  than  iRi8flg  whits  psspls-.  Ths 
wemaR  appfeiehiRg  eeafiaeffleat  is;  ai  a  frIs-,  my  RRS8RSSFRgh  absat 
itj  theugh  I  aai  tsld  that  eeeaiieaalA  she  will  i88k  IstwaA  (8  As 
gvgRt  with  aiere  8t  Isis  iRxigA;  iRb  gspr-gii  As  wiih  that  it  my  list 
hs  thi  eaase  el  hit  beiag  ttaasleFFed  “‘t8  As  Aslgtsa  hsase  AaiilA}!! 

UiaalA  ths  fitst  aab  8Rty  srs  sailed  t8  ths  hsase  whsts  a  wbhiih 
ii  ts  hi  eeafiasb  is  hst  ewn  methst;  8F;  il  ths  tasthSF  hs  R8  iBttpF 
lisiHg,  aa  inflt  8F  seats  sthSF  tslatiFS:  This  atteadaat  hsati  ssme  watst; 
sees  that  a  ptepst  i!hsh!!  is  pFspatsi  Isf  tbe  l^iagba  wsfflifi;  whigh 
usaalif  eessists  sf  a  Iifsf  sf  iaad  aah  ssme  elh  Fap:  §hs  alls  plaees 
in  Feadiaess  an  bW  tta^  a  small  bF88iH;  ihP  a  little  twig  8f  jHRipst: 
Theagh  As  Feataias  within  hailing  distanee;  even  As  is  nst  sappssed 
ts  hs  present  dttFiHg  ths  lait  stage  8f  labsF-  anti  whsfl  pattHtitiSR 
aentalh  tatees  plage.-  §8  in  ths  “‘heat  8f  greatest  need ths  Mspi 
fflethsF  ii  lift  ts  hsFisli:  “‘That  i§  saered  t8  hit”  (“Piat  pnt  iihfetSM”}; 
Ae  depi  sa^.-  As  a  rale-  ths  pattHFisflt  wstnan  asstitnes  a  feneeling  p8Si-- 
tiefl  with  heth  hands  m  ths  lm;  but  ths  head  §8iti§whit  Ftised-  Ff  tfret? 
are  ehiidrea  iH  ths  heme  they  FsittaiR  aitseit  t8  fits  time  whsit  ths  child 
i§  aetaalh  heFB,#  bat  at  that  lasateat  the>_  at?  gent  sat  8f  fits  hettse.- 
The  hashish  el  the  wsataa  i§;  ai  a  tail;  ibsiat.- 

As  seea  ai  ths  child  is  beta;  the  atteadiag  mm  is  galled.-  A  lift!? 
el  the  jaaipsF  is  fait  shewed?  either  bt  fh?  patient  herself;  8t  fit  th?  atten d : 
ant,  aad  ia  ths  lattsF  sais  placed  inte  the  patient’s  taeath.-  §he  that 
hifssts  hsf  attsatfea  te  ths  deiiyety  sf  the  placenta.-  Umlly  a  lift!? 
wafer  sera --areal  gfasi  is  gisea  te  ths  p atlent  at  fhis  §tage.-  11  the  wstFth 

is  f  m  is  skms  8l  i  teci/«pfl«8l  mm  ffii  6kmss$  ffffi  afifffte  fgfsi 
ms  m:  if  tepgiffia  m  mmi  smim  trn  »l?  $mi  hi  gsmim.  Is,  fils  wm  shil- 
toff  tew?  im  isd88l  * a  i  sm  sf  mk&um  «s  smt  fs  m  ms  iff  ffis  Ism.- 
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fails  to  contract  and  to  expel  the  placenta,  she  gently  presses  and  kneads 
the  body;  if  that  fails  she  resorts  to  the  little  broom,  already  mentioned, 
which  is  made  of  fine  stiff  grass,  and  with  which  she  strikes  gently  the 
hips  and  back  of  the  patient.  She  at  the  same  time  gently  pulls  the 
cord.  The  woman  during  this  time  is  usually  in  a  recumbent  position. 

As  soon  as  the  placenta  is  delivered  the  patient  usually  is  directed 
to  sit  down  on  a  bent  piece  of  wood  called  “childbirth  seat”  (ti'hta 
aatsvehpi),  so  as  to  permit  the  blood  to  flow  through  the  opening.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  seat  she  places  herself  on  the  edge  of  a  plain  block 
of  wood.  When  she  is  tired  she  lies  down,  and  the  attendant  then 
directs  her  attention  to  the  baby.  A  piece  of  the  mother’s  hair  string 
is  first  tied  around  the  umbilical  cord  close  to  the  body  of  the  child. 
If  it  is  a  boy  she  is  supposed  to  place  an  arrow  shaft,  or  a  piece  of  wood 
under  the  umbilical  cord,  and  cut  the  cord  on  it.  If  it  is  a  girl  it 


Fig.  1.  Arrow  with  umbilical  cord,  and  stirring  stick. 


is  cut  on  a  stirring  stick,  or  a  piece  of  wood  representing  such  a  stick.* 
This  part  of  the  cord  is  later,  when  it  is  dried  up  and  severed  from 
the  body,  tied  to  the  arrow  shaft,  stick,  or  piece  of  wood  and  thrust 
behind  some  joist  of  the  house,  “because  the  boy  will  later  become 
a  hunter,  or  have  to  carry  the  fire  wood,  and  the  girl  stir  the  food  in 
the  kettle  and  grind  corn.’’  See  Fig.  1. 

The  child  is  then  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket  and  again  left  to  itself, 
while  the  attendant  places  on  an  old  tray  the  placenta,  pads,  sand  from 
under  the  woman,  and  the  little  broom,  and  carries  it  all  to  one  of  the 
placenta  hills  (kiwiichochmo),  of  which  there  are  several  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  village.  She,  or  sometimes  the  father,  if  he  be  present, 
then  places  two  posts  against  the  house  in  front  of  the  door,  over  which 
she  spreads  a  blanket  to  exclude  the  sunlight,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
harmful  to  the  child  if  it  should  happen  to  shine  on  it  during  the  first 
twenty  days.  See  Fig.  2.  Hereupon  she  places  fresh  sand  or  rags,  or  both, 
under  the  woman,  and  then  calls  the  mother  of  the  baby’s  father,  whom 
we  shall  call  the  godmother.  If  this  grandmother  be  no  longer  living, 
which  is  often  the  case,  one  of  her  sisters  or  other  relatives  is  called, 

♦Several  of  these  sticks  are  used  together  for  stirring  corn  that  is  being  baked  or  popped 
in  jars  or  kettles. 
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but  she  must  be  of  the  same  clan  as  the  father  of  the  child.  She  brings 
with  her  a  little  water  and  corn-meal,  a  piece  of  yucca  root,  two  white 
corn-ears,  and  some  wrappings  for  the  baby.  She  is  supposed  to  be 
in  a  happy  frame  of  mind  when  she  comes  over,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason,  it  is  said,  everything  uncanny  is  removed  before  she  comes 
to  the  house,  so  that  she  sees  the  mother  and  child  only.  Of  the 
latter  she  now  takes  charge.  After  having  procured  a  bowl  she  pre¬ 
pares  suds  of  the  yucca  root  she  has  brought  and  washes  the  child  in 
it,  rubs  either  ashes  or  a  peculiar  clay,  which  is  found  near  the  village, 
all  over  its  body,  lays  it  on  a  cradle  board,  on  which  she  has  first 
placed  some  pieces  of  cedar  bark,  cloth,  and  blankets,  wraps  it  up, 
ties  a  cord  around  it,  and  then  places 
the  little  bundle  by  the  mother’s 
side.  By  the  side  of  the  little  one’s 
bed  she  places  the  two  ears  of  corn, 
which  remain  there  throughout  the 
lying-in  period  of  twenty  days.  She 
then  takes  a  little  finely  ground  corn- 
meal  with  which  she  rubs  four  lines, 
each  about  an  inch  wide,  and  from 
six  to  seven  inches  long,  one  above 
the  other,  on  the  four  walls  of  the 
room,  whereupon  she  resumes  her 
seat,  saying: 

“  Now  thus  I  have  made  a  house 
for  you.  Now  thus  you  shall  stay 
here.  That  you  may  (survive)  until  twenty  days  we  shall  be  waiting  for 
you.”  (Taa  nu  yan  umungem  kita.  Puu  yantakat  lima  yep  katuni. 
Hisat  umui  siinatavikat  ak  itam  umtimii  makapchiigungwni.)  This  little 
rite,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  performed  early  in  the  morning,  “when 
the  roosters  crow.”  If  this,  to  the  Hopi  more  or  less  important,  function 
on  the  part  of  the  roosters  has  already  been  performed,  the  making  of 
those  marks  on  the  walls  is  deferred  until  the  next  morning,  and  this  day 
is  not  counted  as  one  of  the  twenty  days  of  the  lying-in  period. 

These  four  lines  on  each  wall  are  called  “house.”  They  are  also 
made  in  nearly  all  Hopi  secret  ceremonies.  The  explanations  as  to  their 
-ji\eaning  are  meager  and  unsatisfactory.  Some  say  they  represent  the 
houses  of  the  Hopi,  and  if  so,  they  may  be  in  a  general  way  an  offering 
9'r  a  prayer  that  they  for  whom  they  are  made  may  always  have  a  home 
- — which  in  the  case  of  a  new-born  child  would  seem  very  appropriate. 
I  have  also  heard  them  called — in  ceremonies  —  houses  of  the  clouds, 
and  an  old  priest  once  sang  me  a  song  which  speaks  in  the  different 


Fig.  2.  Curtain  over  door. 
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ten  tovA  tern  9k  %sm  w  tote  ?A  to  9ism9ftii%!t 

‘t'te,  %wi  9k  kyk&m.  mm. 

Vte-  to  §9to9>tof  te  wto  tone  if»<&,  to  v^im,  to  te-  9«wi 
\9>m  mh  §s&  toro  ®s%  9k  9Sffb,  \to&  %to  9«to4  toto  %  fe% 

W#  9k  ifffiffiSfi-.  ife  <fek  ft  9itoi  “'ipt’-Wi  9ft9^  ««i--?3ftv’ 
Pfeto9^fy,  wwi  ft  itei  tei-  te&feft.  Vfty  9m  ft  v9mm  to  tof. 
■ft  $bA  ijaftto  9k  to  tef;  pgsa  %si«i  9Mftei  m$kkk  m 
mM  to  mm  to.  'fte  ipg-to  wsm  %tea  to  te,  toft  to  tos 

11^'  pfttoft  totofflft  9S4rtoi  pfc  <pps-  teS|)  totoi  'ft 
Wft  Mto.  to  te,  to  ft  %9ft  to>R>Wt!&  9b  9to  9)9  <feto>k  %!W><i1Wft% 
9to&  9m^mk  to  'tote  i$to|-.to  pswft.  to  ft  tetoswwe  %«t 
to>w&  to  'aft  ip  wto,  9fr  m  to9rii  99ftt»ftift%  tot,  mh 

9to  wto  tefe  tei  papm  &  to  %  wm  toto  %  <tefc-- 

m  9ft  jwpft  tekvs. 

ftfe  ft  tote  to  xafy  :k  9iSe  9ft  tofftteto  mm%  to  Vrsfi,  pm 
9#f  Wfflf%  %  9‘Sffito,  to  Vffltete  9m  WSjy  ftffe  sSffietoft  'ft  'tfWi'- 
smtoi  pftft.  to  tetoi  ft  wmim&  paste,  to  9m  to  9m, 
mtor  mm,  teste  to  tote  (f»r  to  tototo)  9ft  to  ps--- 

toto  mm.  %te  to  ®  <te>  %<&  %!p^%  iffltft  9ft  mmlify.  <&m, 
9 ft  ftfffiete  to  teiteft  'tor  m  by  m  toite  ws  ;«wte%  to  ftap. 
'ft  tefe  9m  We  teto  ft  9fftft  ^Mft  9ft  9ftKfi% 

ft  •aJM  w.  tessrify  %  mih,  vM,  ft  m?  <?ft  ft«e  ‘te  >ft  ^ 

Vi/fUge,  wh  vft ft  *HfB^ft  *Hft  %  9ft  9h  9?BifftMi,  'Bft  tfettt  ftife 

H\'fe  vXfft  'ft'liy^v  'ft  'ftfeftr  ;yBft  'ft fit  'iff  9\9jlftft  ftffih  WHiift 

X^ffti  fti^r'Wft  yi  ftft  9^if^ft  'ft,9}B  ft^r  iftfft  '‘ftftft  iftfe 

9ftj(ffti’’  ^fwii  ¥fe  WBfkfe  ‘fBftfaffifft  tot  te  ftaft  %  ftas1^  ‘fte 

'tff  'ft ftfdiyftt  lflftyiftiftfihy  9ft  'ftfe  'fti/fft.  fti  ftift,  ftlfeH'  ftM%  9/f  ftlftfi-  x^iry 
9fft Tift  'lijiili  ft) li  itfiifftt'iiiftl  ftliftl  'ft  ft  'Hliiftfir  'ftf  9ftiei  'ftfftt  Hyft  v\9it)t' 
‘KJiRRfe,  iftft,  ftfe  'fe  Wiiy  ftftfet  toft  ftife  ftwa 

\9fiy  'ftlftftftlft't  'ft  ft^liJUg  Mile  9ff  'ft,  ftft  9Sfttf'j}ftty  Hb  ftM% 

%  fern  'my.  'a  tofftftaifiie 
nwiftft  to  tei  %  'to-  to  toft  to  <te>%  to  <«ife  ftigft,  to 
m  tollK-  toteftft.  %¥r  'tor  to  'teto  wfe  '^n%  to  ton% 

ft^y  te  sjftfe  ft  to  9Hft,  i!f$$y,  to  ‘ft  topir.  toftft  toftr  ftftffli 

ft  ifib'ftltf  !/f!ft  'i 1 1  f'ftfte  Hi'fe  ftt  ftfts  '\\fttft  fHft .  Hftlltft  ihi-  'ftfilftl  ftf i* tiift , 
Hfe  °dwto  ftife  teteto  9ft  to  'wfp'ft  iMi  %  Htei  to  to  tor, 

ftftft  ilfft  'ft  !flt'(<ft  'iftfti  'H'ft-ftfs  to  ft  lie  'rtiftr.  ¥ft  ftlto,  ft'ftli  ftlfe  'ifftlji 

°<}f  toe  9Jte,  to  wm  tom  to  tek  to  te  tetto,  toit 
^dnetot  to  tofe  <to,  sft  tot  ft  torowA  m  to  to 

wdMrtft  totoiifto.  ffe  to  to  sMfe  ftftfe  fttoiiKli  pwffe 

*h&  Mfs  m  toil)  site  to  to  toftoitoft,  to  pmifte  to  teto 

to  to  ftftolffts  totoP  to  ftpPfr.  ftto  toil  (ft  v\«Ws  'ft  ft  Wfy 
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slliuomt  ttnnmKe,  aumd  the  wjgwmuaafl’’*  Uiife  mwed..  Tih®  dfoifeU*  ftksweflrar,,  wss  &££&> 
Bwmtt  ttHney  iilt  Hnawfl  Haessm  4esd  for  <mwe  time..  I#  ;2®<§#w  e$ee 

ttHne  woimulb)  flaritafl  to  tf]b®  plbeejBfts..  Hte  sails©  <^jpll<^<a$  the 

*“  Omwflj”*  Mketikadl  ””  ©ff  <esdtem®saH  imauwii^mtokonBi,,  awato,,  to  foe 

»®m^  off  the  flakdt  titosatt  salt  ltesastt  ttflaswt  jpsfftt  ©If  Me  <sfestoltotoll  $ktM  fesedl  ]l©t&i$ 
Bass®  siMMltikQwoffisfl  fey  sundh  Bniig&  aMittlb(5)iii%,„  sautol  tor  sft  to^  ttiiiffi®  feswfl  fo@m 
tteann^ilntt  in®  ttortt4«a5)fe$  sanoJ  l)©ataw®s  <§m  dfetotiiii^.  Am  ©M  w©rt®s&®,,  sadfii®^ 
iim  ttflnte  ccaigflGariitfcy  ®ff  sa  lMiiiidKwiife;,  \wfe©  wm>  sells©  jptoseawt,,  ig&wflly  jpatfltodl  ©$ 
tlilne  (cffixidL  fear  \wBnikfti  jpxmrjpGg®  $Hne  Bused!  to  {pwttlly  ihinitto^M^  ft®r  lfoftwfe 
3bs  tUte  (EHanffl  Hnsadl  fees®  tom®  <s$f  ih»siidte  ©ff  the  estonfisell  <s$^ii®g;,  iw 
sa  wny  alkartt  time  tube  jpUsaeaWtea  \ms  {SscjdHM. 

ffifassxdtiwams  ®ff  salfll  lkiitodfe  seine  sells©  e^sfflteil  to  in®  esses  ©tf 
Uattwar..  ((kote  ©ff  the  tosmito  hettfos  iks  vwsasell  iffledlfeiis® 

HiirmniB  niigiidim®  Bfei^h)),,  sa  dl©a®©fii©m  ©ff  wUniidb  is  ussdl  ^HteHfteljW^  s&Pdl 
iitBllififfltalllK}’;;  Itecsause,  ttlln^y  smy„  ttihe  \wmseff,  wvft®m  iim  ©ff  liteirftg 

«ajptiiiiifflff,  napiafllKy  iitte  \w29y  ttfe©mglh  the  gp©mm<$t,  semdl  <$®tt’v 

sett  amottiltor  ipllame.  IF®®-  tutus  n©as$in  the  luxfiftt,,  felt,  semdl  wte©  ttit®®  tfefttotf 
fecoktkimfflC  ©t©»safl&i®t®  ®fftte^feii®  me  tot^ito<4‘iBD^ieJirti^,v 

iim  (aaHfis atff  (fliffiduikt  Mhstr .  Mar  fewswiito  ttwrib§,  use#  ffor  $avii[$us  ]kiir]£©s& 
(filming  tte  cdfrllaBbefi  [prniiffiil,,  me  andh  m 

lhxfenss  (Ginfflsi®)),,  wttiidh  its  giwa®  ^pssiral%r  iff  the  interns  fells  to 

jpinqpeffli^;,  ®r  21  diisttuttibaiw  iim  ttHnee  todbiisill  dSiadha^^  (Mftw;.  'life  (^iv^ 

iks  gjkiGa®  iim  tttoe  ffaram  crff  ai  dJsasxatim®  {jm^pai©H  ffeflffl  the 

off ttHneegikitt.  MsHMsyam^a (|jffl6^gi«teUa  c?iinsi«a  Watfesm))  is  toMUHfe mfc- 

ltefl  oa®  ttlinee  stMooixm®  ii®  (sme  ttft®  mtenis  itehsss  to  «tftrttoat 

jjmTttiuiittiiaa®.  ITHnee  rcostfe  <sff  “‘Mrodl  imafiicQte’” 

aammui®  Mittt^)  me  sancfl  am#  ttte  dteajiftllft® 

}|iist|paTttai®  Hfflnroinlha^e.  ii  iktsini  m  (^iypy))  is 

ffcor  tfttee  aaiiK  }jnrt}jm^e.  “'Bilidlihli  tUlcs^ftni”’  (ICHx'itmflj,  AVttoi' 
wKs«oaiK  Mutt))  iks  ^wai],  ii®  tfoe  fern®  ctff  ai dteaxft^ mi] , to ® nt  vWftiim® 
y^amitt  aiinKKtt  saiyy  ciikioidiQt.  ‘“(CHtam®  n®n®iiyy’”  (^t^yaihyt^,  ^tflliiia|l® 
jpimiila  Ifflitt^)  iks  ajorBiSteedi  to  Ike  m  g£Cttdl  tontfti^y  s^atet  jpaiti  ii®  tit® 
tinsamts,  amH  sxi \x o  tor cfecneeiKS higsato  diiyi i®fr u^ptlte tltow tff f  iHiifc  ii®  tit® 

ttneeaa^,  fficDm  wvlii rdti  itt  iK  silk®  ceil  1  bit!  ‘‘‘iiriiiktlttoiMii^-fa^y 
((Blttawain^a)).  Jit  iks  aucckkfitl  ii®  c©mi®tttm®  mith  ®m®,  ffeii®  \®!ttblti  iit 
iES  aikoo  cjctlltetl  ‘ ‘V (oni®- cfiiiikksti  I'cencei^y ’  ((likadflkv^ •  \\\bfflie®  Wit®  Jfe*® 
aa  sscait^y  fltow  off  mi  i  kk  cdimw  tttee  1  tea^  ctff  irnllte  m  t®  dJ  tft®- 

tttnEffltra)).  Htur tihe  ssan®  ‘"inii&iieanreiiy” 

iks  ®n^Jby)eail  ii®  ttl®  ffam®  ctff  aa  dtsccocttifl®,  cvttibJh  is  usstl  ii®tfe?MlJy 
aaniJ  cmteirmiliy,  cor  tike  mtflks  aree  ecteveetJ  antiJ  eea®®  Oyy  tit® 
orr  crHmveati  aanii  ttkan  nutlikcdl  co®  tttee  jpateeittss  iJtigasfcs  liyy  til®  ‘‘‘dto^tob' 
rJUka®s  aaxe  mun  terms  cothei  Hreifes  ;tmii  wtotms  ltea^,  |}re|]m®Ums 
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of  which  are  used  by  the  women  either  before  or  after  confinement. 
“  Sun  top  ”  (  Tawariyanpi,  Tetraneurio  iresiana  Greene)  is  applied  locally 
against  severe  pain  in  the  hips  and  back,  especially  during  the  pregnant 
state.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  various  junipers  (Juniperies  occi- 
dentalis  Hooker  and  Juniperies  communis  L.),  as  well  as  of  “maidens” 
(Manatu)  is  taken  by  women  who  desire  to  have  female  issue,  while 
such  plants  as  “  boys  ”  (Lolimu,  Townsendia  strigosa  Gray)  is  used  by 
those  who  desire  male  issue. 

When  explaining  to  me  the  nature  and  uses  of  “Big  Maiden  blos¬ 
som  ”  (WQpamanci,  Castillega  Linearifolia  Bentham)  my  friend  and  infor¬ 
mant  of  the  Hopi  medical  profession,  once  said  that  a  decoction  of  this 
was  also  sometimes  used  against  excessive  menstrual  discharges  and 
to  prevent  conception,  as  it  “dried  up  the  menstrual  flow,”  as  he  put  it. 
Another  informant,  in  speaking  about  Hopi  drugs,  mentioned  two  other 
herbs,  both  called  “not  child-bearing  medicine”  (ka  tfhta-nga),  as 
being  used  for  the  same  purpose.  One  of  them  is  said  to  be  so  strong 
that  “it  twists  the  uterus  all  up,”  causing  the  death  of  the  woman. 
To  prevent  such  a  fatal  result,  the  two  herbs  are  used  together  for  the 
purpose  mentioned,  one  partly  neutralizing  the  strength  and  severity 
of  the  other. 

While,  of  course,  by  far  the  greater  percentage  of  Hopi  women 
pass  safely  through  the  puerperal  state,  cases  are  by  no  means  wanting 
where  their  apprehension,  that  the  dark  days  through  which  they  are 
to  pass  might  become  for  them  the  passage  to  the  skeleton  house 
becomes  fearfully  true.  Only  lately  a  man  was  here  from  another  vil¬ 
lage,  whose  wife  died  recently  of  what  I  believe  to  have  been  puer¬ 
peral  fever.  Other  cases  are  known  to  me.  Of  one  I  learned— when 
help  was  too  late  —  that  the  woman  had  died  of  what  seems  to  have 
been  puerperal  ecclampsia.  One  of  the  causes  to  which  the  Hopi 
attribute  such  fatal  results  is,  that  the  patient  has  partaken  of  cold 
water  or  nourishment,  which,  they  say,  causes  the  blood  in  the  uterus 
to  coagulate,  to  produce  distension  of  that  organ,  etc.,  and  hence  great 
care  is  taken  that  a  lying-in  woman  shall  take  warm  food  and  drink  only. 

During  the  twenty  days  comprising  the  lying-in  period,  the  fire 
is  not  supposed  to  go  out  in  the  house  where  the  patient  is;  of  course 
it  is  not  actually  to  burn  all  the  time,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  at 
least  embers  remain  at  the  fireplace.  In  case  it  be  entirely  extinguished 
it  is  at  once  renewed,  but  that  day  is  not  counted  as  one  of  the  twenty, 
and  another  one  is  added.  In  such  a  case  the  child  is  said  to  be 
a  “  fire  meddler  ”  (towushkovi).  It  is  believed  that  it  will  have  a  mor¬ 
bid  inclination  to  play  with  fire.  This,  it  is  claimed,  will  also  be  the 
case  if  anything  be  baked  or  roasted  on  the  fire,  or  on  the  coal  of  the 
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fire  itself.  It  is  all  right,  however,  to  place  and  cook  something  over 
the  fire. 

A  primapara  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the  house  before  sundown  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  puerperal  period,  while  a  multipara  may  do  so  occasion¬ 
ally  after  the  fifth  day.  Neither  is  supposed  to  go  barefooted  during 
those  twenty  days.* 

The  child  is  every  morning  bathed  and  rubbed  in  by  the  godmother 
with  ashes  or  powder  of  the  clay  already  mentioned,  and  is  then  fastened 
to  its  cradle  board.  Food  of  various  kinds,  but  all  prepared  with  cedar 
leaves,  and  some  with  salt  or  fat,  is  given  to  the  patient  every  day, 
and  everything  must  be  warm,  at  least  during  the  first  part  of  the 
lying-in  period,  as  already  stated.  On  the  fifth  day  after  the  child 
has  been  attended  to,  the  woman’s  head  is  washed  with  yucca  suds, 
and  her  body  bathed  with  a  hot  infusion  of  juniper  leaves,  her  clothes 
are  then  changed,  her  bed,  pads,  etc.,  removed,  whereupon  the  attend¬ 
ant  takes  the  soiled  clothes  to  one  of  the  distant  springs  where  they 
are  washed,  some  leaves  of  juniper  also  being  used  in  the  water.  When 
the  clothes  are  dry  they  are  brought  back  and  used  as  usual.  On  this 
day,  after  the  bathing  of  the  child  and  the  mother,  the  lowermost  of  the 
four  lines  on  the  four  walls  is  scraped  off  by  the  mother,  or,  if  she  be 
not  well  enough,  by  her  mother  or  mother-in-law.  She  scrapes  it  into 
her  hand,  and  going  to  the  edge  of  the  mesa  she  holds  the  meal  to 
her  lips,  utters  a  little  prayer,  and  sprinkles  it  to  the  rising  sun.  She 
says  something  like  the  following: 

“Your  beautiful  rays  may  they  color  (illumine)  our  faces;  being 
dyed  in  them,  somewhere  at  an  old  age  we  shall  fall  asleep  old  women.” 
Fall  asleep  an  old  man  is  substituted  if  the  child  be  a  boy.  (Conwak  uh 
talaongway  itamui  pichangtoinaq,  put  itam  pichangwaikahkang  woyomik 
hakami  nawokiwinkang  wfihtihaskuwuwani.  Wuhtakwuwani  is  substituted 
if  the  child  be  a  boy.) 

On  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  mornings  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  the 
head  and  entire  body  of  the  mother,  as  well  as  that  of  the  child,  is 
washed  by  the  godmother  the  same  as  on  the  fifth  day.  The  father  of  the 
child  usually  washes  his  own  head  also.  On  some  occasions  a  twig 
of  juniper  is  placed  in  a  vessel  on  the  fifth,  tenth,  and  fifteenth  days, 
some  water  poured  on  it,  and  a  hot  stone  put  into  it.  The  mother 
then  stands  over  this  vessel,  and  thus  is  subjected  to  a  steam-bath. 
She  also  washes  her  limbs  and  body  with  the  liquid,  whereupon  the 
water,  stone,  and  twig  are  carried  to  a  special  place  outside  of  the  vil- 

*As  buckskin,  and  consequently  also  woman’s  moccasins,  are  beginning  to  get  scarce, 
women  who  anticipate  such  a  twenty  days’  “  confinement,  ”  or  their  friends,  frequently  come  to 
the  mission  and  beg  for  a  pair  of  stockings  to  be  worn  by  them  during  that  time. 
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lfcagfc.  0®i  Utofe  treattlfo  <&&y„  ttfine  arad  ®nn  tribe  fifficeeanttfin  «Bay  tribe  ttfluinrafl 

<^r  ttlte  tffte&ll  Mwm&  w>  tribe  ifow  waMls  orff  itfbe  lteunse  ii$  sarajpxsdl  ©fit,  amxdl  ttflne 
iiite&t]  <0Mflift<<l  ®t&tt  rniittfe  trite  vratteir  tr®  trite  samae  jpUaee  ©rottajalie  <®ff  tribe  wiiHIlagge 
m  ttltett  o*a  trite  ffiftlfe  toy. 


((M  trite  twetfcttjiettib  to$>»  ®m  wiktefti  trite  dhiilkfl  neeeroes  iitts  maurney  nmwane 
dteltefiatte  o&tretitetfSiii^  tt&fce  ]pl]a©e  iim  ttte  lhyimgdim  HnoMise.  Ean%  iim  trite 
nfooflifeiiiag  ®5  ttfoaft  to$7  trite  sarane  attttemdiamtt — ttte  iinix0)tAi©r--iim~llaiw  ®ff  trte 
^i^-iitft  w  ter  ipnmtesite  tt©  ttte  tewme  ®ff  ttte  [pmtriieaitt, 

teiifttgiiiljg  wiitrfti  ter  $2®{pHi*e©fl  mwatt  ate  ssame  \watosr..  'TTte  lmarttifanr 

©ft  trite  iK-tii^-iiifc  woomaih,  m  ter  smltettiiltitit}©,  tes  iim  trite  imeam  wifaiilte  Ihniilltt 

a  fine  att  ®me  oar  sewenall 
HDllaKffis  iim  trite  tewsa^,  ate 
Ipiteete  s@*me  wafer  ate 
trite  feyoxdl  tr®  Ite  iitasoH  tiffin* 
lbn©jMs*rt  ttHxsfean.  liter 
unortilh0i*-iiiih4knw  tttem  jpme- 
Ipisnt&B  sonnee  smite  cffiff  trite 
wumra  lKDXffitts  wdhiidh  site  Idas 
Itorauigte.  Iim  ttltese  smite 
site  wastes  trite  tow®  asms 
off  (cartm,  wftiidh  ail®  usudlky 
wvllniitoe.  IHkeraaii{pxfim  site 
washes  ttlte  teadl  off  trite 


ter  ft.  3}.  Washing  dl ft  oiriUil  <en  tint*  trwmttlttih  cfo*y.  lKyimydn  wcomnn,  titen  iter 

(own;;  trite  lrmttten^inxdttear 
ttteftn  fftilfcow*,  arnd  ttten  Ulte  ltend  amd  Iteody  off  ttlte  <  din  ltd  ite  wvietedi  thy  tite 
tettberte  iHrttfter.  I£ljtg.  33.  SBon  ft  times  trite  ftetter  amdl  oiiteis  alter)  vwiteb 
titter  (own  tends.  d^ffftr  tete  te&  Ihtttted  ttte  odd  ltd,  site  lltritite  itt  iin  liter  ltett 
awm,  writes  aa.  Uttite  mftdl  con  ite  f&nedtead,  odittetei,  odd  in,  until  iim®  ite  numiib, 
^nd  titen  ttdding  tite  ttywo  crsown  tsm*  iin  dan-  rrig|dt  Ihtmti  tete  lioltite  ttlte  in  am 
ttte  dn^:t  off  trite  odd  ltd .  ^dltetetedto^tidteteteaa^jss::  “‘H® 

olid  >}(terr  liffe  ibrinrg  ip^esoowood,  uimv  \ynu  Uitssante  am  odtil  mam  (ddtti 
nwftftni)) ,  dntt  .  »con  tedd  1 1  Ite  munffiil .’  ’  ’  ((\Wryy  d  n  i  i  i  el  i  i  Mttri  i  miwrteawiittit- 

drttte  ^^dltfti4<\wm\am  i  ((witH  j  1  h\ted  iwuwud ))  m  tkung  I^T .  ?§4 .  yyrm  uim  nnitddiwdi)) 
Qxiter  \wotten  iimv®  iin  tlte  mrrmn  nddite  cramte  iin,  oeadh  ®ms  ldiiingii^ 


'Wiih  iter  ai  d ttlte  nvdter  vwlld  ovJdidh  tete  aiteo  Itertii^s  tte  oddltHte  lintel  aand 


Iteody,  ilr  %  man  ft  iin  tiift  ssunft  innimter  ass  ttte  igraixiinErttiear. 

'UMft  Qldltd  tihtfe  r^rtetegs  ass  m«nyy  ass  fifdft,  tegjltr,  tmn,  arr  oa\ean  manr 
m\t  lifts,  omi^y  cor  ft  off  nddidh  ussraiUy  “<sfttodss’M((iiteddt)),  ass  ttte  Iffbqpi  sstry. 
l^oib  nftw  immft  ite  gfftdftd  Uyy  ttte  mtOtitar  vwtth  “‘'lUiardiid!’”  ((aidd^wiil I !)) 
Ildftft  vwonftn  adll  Utetm^  tto  ttte  ssmift  dtan  a$s  ttte  moot  tear  aairii  oddlld. 
Smtft  IteaMft  a$s  ^oomi  hsbs  titevarft  tttmug|b,odtieffRs  remrain.  Smtetiness  ttte 


¥»*  W%-- 

mte  to  feek,  to%»,  %%<&  %m%  kfe;  <ft^M  h%  teag  to^-. 
4  toto  9k^^'&\$m&  m  to  mto,  wskfe%  %  to  %k<^. 

mb  mbwm  to  W)9>tor  sfrto  to  fewk  osatotog  to  toto 
%ft<4  %to<e,  to%  ¥^W%  %&  ft  m,  %  ^kWrtokh-.  <2)91  %W^tto  9£<ek- 
to  %to<e  to  to  jjtoi^  kwi§  ifecM  9»  to  to>r.,  to  tofe 
to  tote*  toi  to  to  m  ktoa-=-to  to  oflft  to  ktoi  to  <?to- 
— k^ty  ^9^  Wl&feftl  ^  Oftfe  9k  %e  %9ftfe.  k?i  feck>,  k^i%  Ij^?rfeffikk%ft9$ 
Wto  k%  Sffifelk  tosfe  9)%  <#i tomk  999to>?&. 

'H%k^Tr  fefr  kfe^  tfc&kfe  ft  k9fjW&,  %9l4l  klPft  Wrkl^i1?^ 

9k  k^h9  9^^  %k9  Wfekkft^l  %k  kfte  fti9  Hiftife  ft  ft  ^bjj%0k^  k9)  %  Qft%  ftkkft. 
kk  9toh  tok 

^toi  to  ftto  9tf&  to 
jjk&t  g>9fift  k9)  tojk  i?h  to 
wffl  99>w«gs,  %  9ft% 

%mk  ¥irto,  to  ft  ft 

fem  to  9ft  k%  WrMft- 

to^s  to  tofisto  k9)% 
q&'w  toh  to  %  9&% 

9Mtfe,  Hvftffth  9ft%  fte  k%- 

ptoi  ift  %  to  wfhto. 

^vto  to  to  to&  to% 
toft  tofr  4m%  ^  to- 

toftftft,  to  tot  9ft  to 
tor  ftftfts  9ft  to  ftliir 
to  to  ri99jft  m 
9$f  ft  to'r  *fty  to 
^tototor  9Tr  to  95ift  to  to  to  toftiM.  'toftiitoi, 

to^wto  to  'toto  to  toto-  to  totoft  ^jtfte^to  9ft  ito  to 

ftto  to  toft  ifjftto  to  toftift  mfy  w&m  tot  Hu^ftit  to 9to,,  to 
fttoh  to  ftift  9ff  to  toftw^s  to  to  ijtoft  9ifttto  to  to  \ftlmgfe  9»i  wftto 
to  ijJMiftftft,  *to,  krftfy,  ftft3,  wft  ijftitoi  9iii  to  tot  4%,  to  totofy 
toiirifttoitoi.  0ft9Hft9fttoftiiiIi  tototot%Hft^i99fttoR%s^§ft 

tofift  to  to  ftfttor  %^fe %to  ttofth  ^rh%,  to  ft  m  tofft  tot  tofe'fe  toft 
Tiftfe^tofttoto tototo to  totoito  iftmft  to  ftmipft 
to  jgb  to  to  ^^to to^k^kft^t to  towiift^,  to  ^ftitoto 
to  tofti,  to  to  ft^ft  to  ftftft,  to  ftmfti  ^niift  nmh.  to  to 
ftm  to  %  puiM^-ft,  to  }>9Rito  ftfttor  1^11^9111  ftftv  ^wtoli 
toi  to  lMgtgr  to  to  to  toft  ft  to  toft  tofts  to-  to  tomtift  ommmh. 

totoimfts  to  to  tor  ftwpfts  to  ftwt>  ft¥fe  to  wft.  to  to  to  to 

mg&L  ftoy  toi  toft  fftfifts  ftkiwto  ftift  mh.  ftto  ^toftnfttor, 

toftiii%  to  toito  to  tor  toft  mh,  tftiftto  ftfe  to&ft  ^wto  to  ttwb  oft# h 

to  toft  toil  tft^i'tostoft^to^iiii.  ftuiif 
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to  the  child  she  again  says  the  little  prayer,  but  now  inserts  all  the  names 
it  has  received.  Hereupon  she  hands  the  child  to  the  mother,  who 
repeats  the  same  performance.  Both  then  hold  their  hands  containing 
the  meal  to  their  lips,  breathe  a  prayer  over  it,  sprinkle  it  towards  the 
rising  sun,  kiss  the  child,  and  then  return  to  the  house.  Here  the 
morning  meal  is  now  prepared  and  partaken  of.  First,  those  who  have 
bathed  the  child  and  the  members  of  the  house  eat.  Then  the  grand¬ 
mother  on  the  mother’s  side  goes  through  the  houses  and  invites  any 
one  to  come  and  share  with  them  the  morning  meal.  Sometimes  it 

is  even  announced  by  the  crier. 
Any  food  may  from  now  be  eaten 
by  the  mother,  and  a  little  meat 
and  salty  food  are  even  given  to 
the  baby.  The  cover  that  carefully 
kept  out  the  sunshine  during  the 
twenty  days  is  not  put  up  on  this 
day,  and  everything  in  the  house 
assumes  normal  conditions  again. 

The  child  is  then  rubbed  all 
over  the  body  with  a  mixture  of 
tallow  and  ctita  (a  red  ochre). 
This  is  later  on  repeated  every 
few  days  for  about  a  month,  to 
clean  the  child’s  skin,  the  women 
say.  On  the  fifth  and  tenth  days 
after  these  rites,  the  woman  once 
more  washes  the  child’s  and  her 
own  head,  but  hers  with  cold  water.  In  the  case  of  a  primapara  this  is 
done  on  the  tenth  and  twentieth  days.  During  these  respective  periods 
they  are  also  supposed  to  observe  the  strictest  continence. 

While  the  manner  of  procedure  during  these  ceremonies  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  in  the  different  families,  it  naturally  varies  in  small 
details;  for  instance,  where  the  grandmothers  are  no  longer  living, 
one  of  her  relatives  takes  her  place,  or  sometimes  the  mother  washes  her 
own  head,  sometimes  it  is  done  by  her  mother-in-law.  Some  details 
are  also  determined  by  the  condition  of  the  patient;  but  the  rites  are 
described  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  should  be,  and  as  they  are  per¬ 
formed  under  normal  circumstances. 
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A  SPECIAL  NAME-GIVING  CEREMONY  IN  ORAIBI. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  natal  ceremonies  is  a  compilation 
of  notes  and  observations  made  at  different  times.  Since  the  com¬ 
pilation  was  made,  another  name-giving  ceremony  was  observed,  and 
it  was  thought  best  to  print  the  notes  on  that  observation  as  they 
were  made,  instead  of  incorporating  them  in  the  foregoing  general 
account.  An  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  to  notice  and  study  the  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  of  the  rites  in  a  particular  ceremony,  to  note  small  varia¬ 
tions,  etc. 

We  came  to  the  house  where  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place  at 
about  four  o’clock,  and  found  the  people  still  asleep.  In  about  ten 
minutes  the  grandmother  came  in  bringing  with  her  a  kettle  of  water 
and  two  white  ears  of  corn.  She  soon  commenced  to  make  suds  of  yucca 
roots.  She  is  the  mother  of  the  father  of  the  baby  and  her  name 
is  Nuvayonsi.  A  few  minutes  later  came  in  Qomahepnoma,*  the  sister 
of  the  former.  Both  belong  to  the  Coyote  clan. 

As  soon  as  the  suds  was  ready  the  grandmother  bathed  the  two 
corn-ears,  rinsing  them  off  with  fresh  water.  Some  water  had,  in  the 
mean  while,  been  heated,  to  which  the  grandmother  added  some  suds. 
A  good  fire  was  by  this  time  burning  in  an  American  stove.  Another 
fire  had  been  started  in  the  fireplace  in  an  adjoining  room  where 
a  large  vessel  of  water  was  boiling.  A  third  fire  was  burning  in  the 
corner  of  the  room  where  the  ceremony  took  place.  On  this  latter, 
the  water  for  the  ceremony  was  being  heated. 

After  having  bathed  the  two  ears  of  corn,  the  grandmother  washed 
the  mother’s  head,  which  was  repeated  by  Q6ma.  When  both  were 
through  they  poured  some  water  over  her  head,  rinsing  it.  The  mother 
herself  pressed  the  water  from  her  hair.  The  bowl,  containing  the  suds, 
was  then  placed  near  the  stove,  some  fresh  water  being  poured  into 
another  bowl;  and  in  this  water  the  arms  and  the  shoulders  of  the  mother 
were  bathed.  The  water  in  the  little  pail,  which  was  used  for  these 
purposes,  had  been  heated,  with  a  few  sprigs  of  juniper  in  it.  After 
the  arms  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  mother  had  been 
bathed,  a  little  sand,  which  had  been  lying  in  the  corner,  was  swept 
forward,  a  heated  stone  placed  on  it,  and  some  yucca  roots  that  had 
been  used  for  the  suds,  as  well  as  some  of  the  juniper  leaves,  were 
placed  on  the  stone.  The  mother  then  placed  her  right  foot  on  these 
branches,  and  the  grandmother  washed  it.  The  same  was  repeated  with 
the  left  foot.  The  mother  then  got  a  tray  on  which  the  grandmother 

♦Usually  used  in  its  abbreviated  form  Qoma. 


Fiit®  Museim = V®fe-.  Vi-. 

plweed  the  m\&s  juniper  branebes*  m&  yueew  \<m$&,  swiping  every¬ 
thing  up  very  thoroughly,  The  heated  stone  vras  also  plweed  on  this 
tray,  Hereupon  the  patote  took  the  same  broom  and  swept  the 
fourth  earn --meal  line*  whleh  still  remained  upon  the  wall*  Into  her  left 
hand,  throwing  the  eorn--meal  also  Into  the  tray-.  The  weal  eft  a  joist 
was  theft  seraped  eft,  A  live  ember  foe©  the  fireplaee  ift  the  eorfter 
was  finally  plaeed  ©ft  the  tray,  then  ©bma  took  the  tray  ift  her  left 
arm*  and  the  little  pail  of  water*  eontalnlng  some  more  juniper  sprigs, 
in  her  right  hand*  and  earried  these  things  to  a  “plaeenta  pile”  outside 
of  the  village,  This  pile  is  about  one  hundred  yards  north  of  the 
house,  On  this  she  threw  the  tray  with  its  eontents*  pouring  also  the 

water  on  it-.  The  little 
tin--pail  she  brought  baek 
with  her-.  Upon  her  re¬ 
turn  to  the  house  the  bowl 
with  the  suds  was  again 
brought  forward*  the  baby 
taken  out,  and  its  head 
bathed  by  the  grand-- 
inother:  The  ehilb  was 
entirely  nude,  anb  bib 
not  ery  at  all:  After  the 
grandmother  was  through 
bathing  the  ehild’s  head, 
Qbma  took  it  anb  also 
washeb  its  heab.-  They 
helb  the  ehild  in  their 
left  hand,  ba§k  downward.-  The  suds  was  then  poured  into  another 
bowl,  and  fresh  water  poured  into  this  bowl,  with  whieh  the  heab  of 
the  ehild  was  rinsed.  The  water  was  again  poured  into  the  other 
bowl,  and  fresh  water  taken,  and  the  faee  of  the  ohiid  reoeived 
another  washing,  .Hereupon  the  little  one  was  plaoed  into  the  bowl; 
and  the  entire  body  bathed  by  Q&na,  §he  then  handed  it  to  the 
grandmother,  who  wrapped  it  up  in  a  blanket,  whieh  the  mother  had 
in  the  mean  while  warmed  by  the  hre.  The  ehiid  at  onee  went  to 
sleep,  §ee  Fig,  h, 

A  third  woman  oame  in,  who  was  the  sister  of  the  father  of  the 
ehild,  §he  also  bathed  the  ehiid's  entire  body,  the  ehifd  by  this  time 
having  something  to  say  abont  the  matter.-  ■ 

The  three  women  who  had  eome  in  by  this  time  belonged  to  the 
Coyote  elan,  the  elan  of  the  father. 

When  the  third  woman  was  through,  the  ehifd  was  again  wrapped 


fm  The  baby  sleeping  during  an  interval 
between  two  baths. 
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up  in  the  blanket  and  held  by  the  grandmother,  who  rubbed  its  faee 
and  body  with  corn-meal,*  The  step-sister  of  the  baby  carried  out 
the  water.  The  child  was  here  nursed  by  the  mother*  Another  woman 
came  in  with  a  little  water  and  also  bathed  the  child*  The  mother, 
in  the  mean  while,  warmed  a  blanket,  in  which  the  child  was  placed 
again  as  soon  as  it  was  bathed,  whereupon  the  mother  re^assumed  the 
nursing  of  the  child.  No  one  else  coming  in,  the  grandmother  took 
the  child  in  her  left  arm,  picked  up  the  two  corn-ears  with  her  right 
hand,  waved  them  forward  over  the  chest  of  the  child,  expressed  the 
usual  good  wish,  and  gave  the  child  a  name*  The  same  thing  was 
repeated  by  the  other  three  women  irt  the  sequence  in  which  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  sitting. 

The  first  name  given  the  child  was  “Little-Fox”  (Sikdhtayhoya)j 
the  second,  “  Gray-In-a-Line  ”  (Qdydwishtiwa);  the  third,  “Beautiful* 
Brought”  (Lomdmakiwa),  referring  to  a  pretty  fox  skin  which  is  im¬ 
agined  to  have  been  brought  by  some  one;  the  fourth,  “Remembered” 
* 

(Uuna),  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Coyote  sometimes  happens  to  think 
about  some  food  that  he  has  run  across,  or  buried  somewhere;  the  fifth, 
“Waving  [Fire]”  (Yoshdmna),  referring  to  the  belief  of  the  Hopls  that 
the  “  Skeleton  ”  goes  round  during  the  night,  occasionally  swinging  or 
waving  a  spark  of  fire.  The  reason  why  this  name  refers  to  the  Skeleton 
clan,  though  the  name-giver  properly  belongs  to  the  Coyote  clan,  Is  that 
these  clans  are  related  to  each  other.  Another  interval  took  place,  in 
which  the  grandmother  held  the  child,  calling  it  by  the  name  she  had 
given  it,  and  playing  with  it.  By  and  by  a  sixth  woman,  an  old  grand* 
mother,  came  in.  She  is  probably  the  oldest  of  the  Coyote  clan,  and  the 
members  of  that  clan  call  her  their  C6a  (old  woman,  ancestor,  etc,).  She 
gave  it  the  name  of  “Juniper-Nodule”  (Hdpld,  from  hdpdlo),  referring 
probably  to  the  berries,  but  sometimes  also  to  nodules  growing  over 
places  where  branches  or  twigs  have  broken  off.  Finally  a  seventh  woman 
bathed  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  Homihepndma.f  She  handed  the  child 
to  the  grandmother  again,  who  rubbed  its  face  with  a  little  corn*meaI, 
which,  by  the  way,  she  did  after  each  bathing. 

By  this  time  all  the  women,  except  the  grandmother,  left. 

The  step-sister  of  the  little  baby  was  grinding  a  handful  of  corn- 
meal,  which  she  brought  in  and  placed  in  a  bowl,  from  which  the  grand 
mother  had  been  using  corn-meal. 

At  a  quarter  to  six  the  mother  and  grandmother  got  ready  for  the 

♦During  the  twenty  days  preceding,  little  girl  babies  are  sometimes  robbed  with  a  Mod 
of  clay  called  “baby  ashes”  (tiposhqotcvoj),  which  is  said  to  be  of  a  pinkish  color, 

t  For  farther  information  on  Hopi  names,  their  meaning,  etc,,  see  **  Hopi  .Proper  Mames/'  hy 
H.  R.  Voth.  Anth.  Ser.,  Vol.  VL  Mo.  3, 


Fig.  7.  Offering  sacred  meal  to  the 
rising  sun. 


Fig.  8.  Grandmother  carrying  home 
food. 


They  proceeded  to  the  edge  of  the  mesa,  southeast  of  the  village,  where 
the  main  trail  leaves  the  mesa.  Here  the  mother  took  the  blanket  from 
the  grandmother’s  back,  and  assisted  the  latter  in  taking  the  child  in  her 
arms.  Holding  the  child  in  her  right  arm,  the  grandmother  breathed  a 
silent  prayer  on  the  meal  which  she  held  in  her  right  hand.  See  Fig.  7. 
Rubbing  a  small  quantity  of  it  on  and  between  the  lips  of  the  baby,  she 
threw  the  rest  towards  the  rising  sun.  She  then  sucked  the  meal  from  the 
child’s  lips,  and  spurted  it  towards  the  east,  which  she  did  four  times  in  all. 
Hereupon  she  took  the  two  ears  of  corn  from  the  mother,  extended  them 
towards  the  east,  and  with  a  circular  motion  towards  the  left  brought 
them  to  the  baby’s  chest.  This  she  did  four  times  also.  As  she  went 
through  this  performance,  she  repeated  the  different  names  which  the 
child  had  received.  Finally,  she  expressed  a  good  wish  for  the  child, 


60  Field  Columbian  Museum  —  Anthropology,  Vol.  VI. 
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morning  offering  to  the  sun.  The  grandmother  already  had  the  child 
on  her  back,  and  was  ready  to  start,  when  another  woman  came  in  to 
bathe  the  child.  She  complained  that  she  had  not  gotten  awake  in 
time.  So  the  child  was  taken  out  of  its  wrappings  and  received  an  eighth 
bath.  This  woman  was  Lomanan-Kwusha’s  wife.  She  gave  the  child 
the  name  of  “Well-Caught”  (Lomavikta),  referring  to  chasing  and 
capturing  a  fox.  The  grandmother  and  the  mother  then  again  made 
ready  for  the  morning  offering,  the  grandmother  taking  the  child  on  her 
back,  the  mother  the  two  corn-ears,  and  both  a  little  pinch  of  corn-meal. 
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whereupon  she  placed  the  baby  on  her  back  again,  the  mother  taking 
the  corn-ears,  and  both  returned  to  the  house.  The  mother,  it  seems, 
dispensed  with  going  through  the  same  rites,  as  is  usually  done  on  these 
occasions. 

While  they  attended  to  this  performance,  the  father  of  the  child 
prepared  some  suds,  whereupon  he  also  washed  his  head.  A  sumptuous 
morning  meal  followed,  in  which  a  number  of  the  relatives  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  participated. 

After  this  morning  meal  the  grandmother  is  usually  given  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  food,  principally  piki,  which  she  wraps  up  in  a 
blanket  and  takes  home  with  her.  See  Fig.  8. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  order  to  properly  understand  the  translation  and  significance 
of  Hopi  names,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  and  bear  in  mind  some 
general  explanations.  When  the  child  is  twenty  days  old  it  receives 
its  first  names  from  the  grandmother,  or,  in  case  she  be  not  living, 
from  some  aunt  or  other  close  relative  on  its  mother’s  side,  and 
from  other  women.*  All  of  these  must  belong  to  the  clan  of  the 
mother  and  child.  Of  the  different  names  that  the  child  receives 
on  this  occasion,  only  one  is  usually  retained,  or  “sticks,”  as  the 
Hopi  express  it.  This  name  is  called  the  “child-name,”  and  is 
retained  until  the  child  is  initiated  into  some  order  or  society,  when 
it  receives  a  new  name  from  the  godfather  or  godmother  who  initiates 
it,  or  rather  presents  it  for  initiation.  On  some  occasions  a  new 
name  is  also  given  at  these  initiations  by  the  leaders  of  the  ceremony 
of  which  the  initiation  forms  a  part.  Such  initiations,  however,  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  age  of  childhood,  but  may  take  place  at 
any  time.  I  have  seen  men  and  women  of  mature,  even  of  old  age, 
initiated.  These,  however,  were  invariably,  I  believe,  already  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  societies.  At  every  initiation  they  receive  a  new  name. 
The  one  of  these  various  initiation  names  that  usually  “sticks”  is 
the  one  received  at  the  so-called  Wuwuchim  initiation.  Every  male 
Hopi  is  supposed  to  belong  to  one  of  four  societies,  the  Wuwuchim,f 
Kwan  (Agave),  A1  (Horn),  Tao  (Singer)  Society.  Into  one  of  these 
the  Hopi  youth  is  initiated  at  the  age  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
years,  and  the  name  he  receives  on  that  occasion  he  keeps,  as  a  rule, 
through  life.  By  this  initiation  he  is  supposed  to  have  passed  from 
childhood  to  manhood.  He  has  laid  aside  the  “child-name”  and 
assumed  the  name  of  manhood. 

The  H6pi  girl  and  maiden  keeps  her  “child-name”  until  she  par- 

*  See  “The  Oraibi  Natal  Customs  and  Ceremonies,”  by  H.  R.  Voth, 
Vol.  VI.,  No.  2,  Anth.  Ser.  F.  C.  M.  Publications. 

|  The  exact  meaning  of  this  name  has  not  thus  far  been  ascertained,  as 
the  ending  “chim”  seems  to  be  archaic.  It  seems  to  designate  the  age  of 
manhood  in  contradistinction  to  youth  and  childhood.  When  the  youth 
joins  the  Wdwuchim  society  he  has  become  of  age,  as  it  were.  The  word  may 
be  an  obsolete  form  of  wdwuyom,  the  aged,  old  men,  forefathers,  ancients. 
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ticipates  in  a  ceremony  for  the  first  time,  when  she  assumes  the  name 
given  her  at  the  initiation  into  the  society  that  celebrates  that  cere¬ 
mony. 

All  Hopi  proper  names  have  some  reference  to  the  clan  totem 
of  the  Name  Giver,  never,  unless  coincidentally,  to  the  clan  totem 
of  the  Bearer  of  the  name.  This  reference  to  the  clan  totem,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  always  clear  and  apparent,  and  hence  sometimes  the 
meaning  of  the  name  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  “child-name”  and  the  later  name,  at  least  in  the 
women’s  societies,  is  always  given  by  women,  frequently  by  very 
old  women,  of  whom  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  they  would 
put  together  the  different  elements  of  a  name  according  to  “gram¬ 
matical  rules”  and  “scientific  principles.”  The  same  is  true  of  any 
Name  Giver.  The  Hopi  are  very  simple-minded  people.  In  making 
up  a  name,  or  in  composing  a  song,  they  have  in  mind  certain  ideas, 
which  they  express  in  the  simplest  manner,  without  much  regard  for 
any  laws  that  might  govern  the  proper  connection  of  such  ideas  or 
their  relation  to  one  another.  In  my  endeavors  to  get  at  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  song  or  a  proper  name  I  have  often  been  told,  even  by  the 
most  intelligent  interpreters  of  Hopi  “oral  literature,”  that  they  are 
unable  to  give  an  exact  interpretation,  because  they  do  not  know 
just  what  the  author  had  in  mind.  A  few  names  may  illustrate 
this  point:  Chorzhhepnoma,  from  Choro  (blue-bird),  heplawu  (hunt), 
and  nbma  (wrapped  or  covered  up),  may  mean:  Hunt  or  seek  a 
Blue-bird  and  cover  it  up;  or,  Hunted  Blue-bird  covered  up;  or, 
even,  if  “n6ma”  is  merely  a  feminine  ending,  Hunt  Blue-bird. 
Whether  I,  you,  he,  or  she  is  meant  cannot  be  determined  either,  as 
the  verbs  in  the  Hopi  language  are  the  same  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  person  and  in  the  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  gender. 

Another  difficulty  in  interpreting  Hopi  names  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  same  name  may  mean  different  things.  For  instance,  if 
asked  for  the  meaning  of  the  name  Cakwyamtiwa,  one  acquainted 
with  the  Hopi  language  could  say  without  making  further  inquiry: 
“Blue  or  Green”  (having  Come  Out;  but  “blue”  what  and  “come 
out”  where,  one  could  not  tell  until  he  knew  the  clan  relationship 
of  the  Name  Giver;  and  even  then,  as  has  already  been  intimated, 
it  might  in  some  cases  be  difficult  to  give  a  correct  interpretation, 
not  knowing  what  the  party  giving  the  name  had  in  mind.  But  not 
considering  this  last  named  difficulty,  were  the  Name  Giver  of  the 
above-mentioned  name  of  the  Tobacco  clan,  it  would  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  refer  to  the  matured  blossom  of  the  tobacco  plant;  were  he 
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a  member  of  the  Lizard,  Snake,  or  Soil  clan,  who  also  control  a  cere¬ 
monial  plant,  called  tukamsi  (Delphinum  scaposum),  it  would  refer 
to  the  blossoms  of  that  plant,  or  it  might  even  refer  to  the  emerging 
from  the  soil  of  the  green  plants  in  general.  Qdtcvantiwa  (Figured 
White),  if  given  by  a  member  of  some  animal  clan,  might  refer  to 
white  figures  or  marks  on  some  animal;  if  given  by  a  member  of 
some  bird  clan  or  vegetable  clan,  the  reference  would  very  likely  be 
to  white  markings  on  that  bird  or  herb,  as  the  case  might  be.  Loma- 
hongioma  (Stand  Up,  or  Rise  Well  or  Gracefully),  if  given  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Reed  clan,  would  refer  to  the  straight,  erect-growing  reed 
plant;  if  given  by  a  member  of  the  Butterfly  clan,  to  the  raised  wings 
of  the  butterfly  that  is  standing,  etc.  So,  while  the  meaning  of  the 
names  described  in  the  following  pages  is  as  given — because  the 
clan  relationship  of  the  Name  Givers  was  ascertained — the  same 
names  might  refer  to  entirely  different  things  if  given  by  persons 
belonging  to  other  clans  than  mentioned  in  this  paper.  It  might 
be  of  interest  to  mention  in  this  connection  that  comparatively  few 
duplicate  names  exist  in  the  same  village. 


PREFIXES  AND  SUFFIXES. 


As  so  many  names  have  the  same  endings,  it  has  been  thought 
best  to  explain  the  principal  ones  first  in  a  special  list,  and  thus  save 
much  repetition.  These  endings  will  be  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  names  by  the  numbers  under  which  they  are  given. 

1.  “Hoy a,”  diminutive  ending  (the  same  as  the  German  “chen” 
or  “lein”),  as  in  Aamihoya,  Little  Buried  One. 

2.  “Tiwa.”  This  peculiar  verbal  ending,  which  is  attached  to 
so  many  proper  names,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  classify  to  my 
full  satisfaction  in  the  long  list  of  Hopi  verb-forms.  It  seems  to  be 
a  form  in  the  passive  and  medium  voice,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served,  is  used  mostly  in  the  plural  number  only.  It  denotes  a  com¬ 
pleted  state  or  condition,  as:  “Yep  bastiwa,”  from  baslawu,  hoe, 
or  make  field,  the  meaning  expressed  being,  here  (yep)  hoeing,  or 
field  making  has  been  done.  “Bantiwa,”  from  “bana,”  write,  draw, 
figure,  means  has  been  written  or  figured,  or  writing,  figuring,  draw¬ 
ing,  has  been  done.  But,  although  the  word  has  a  plural  form 
(“tfwya”),  the  singular  form  is  almost  invariably  used,  whether  one 
or  many  objects  are  referred  to. 

3.  “Niwa.”  My  informants  on  this  ending  differ.  According  to 
some,  it  has  the  same  significance  as  the  former  ending,  tiwa,  the  t 
and  n  being  used  in  different  words  for  euphony’s  sake.  According 
to  others  it  would  be  an  ending  in  the  active  voice,  so  that,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  word  “hongniwa”  would  not  mean  being  raised,  or 
erected,  but  raised  or  erected,  in  which  case  it  would  be  a  rare  form 
in  the  perfect  tense,  used  almost  exclusively  in  proper  names  only. 
When  asking  the  Hopi  which  of  the  two  a  certain  name,  which  I 
submitted,  did  mean,  I  was  usually  told  that  it  might  mean  both, 
and  as  they  had  no  means  of  knowing  just  what  the  Name  Giver  had 
in  mind,  they  could  not  tell.  But  for  various  reasons  I  infer  that  it  is 
identical  with  “tiwa,”  and  will  be  so  treated  in  this  paper. 

4.  “Ka.”  A  peculiar  participle  ending  denoting  “the  one  that.” 
Used  as  an  ending  in  many  female  names. 

5.  “N6ma.”  Perfect  of  “Nbnoma,”  cover  up,  wrap  up,  fold 
over,  envelope,  etc. 
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6.  “Va.”  A  suffix  denoting  an  action  just  completed,  as 
“yeshva,”  just  seated,  or  alighted;  “hdngva,”  just  raised  or  stood 
up,  etc. 

7.  “Ci.”  Abbreviation  of  cihu,  blossom. 

8.  “Si.”  Suffix  without  any  special  meaning;  often  added  to 
female  proper  names. 

9.  “Ima,”  or  “ma.”  A  verbal  suffix,  denoting  motion  (usually 
straight  ahead),  progress,  development,  as  from  place  to  place,  time 
to  time,  etc.  In  such  names  as  Cakwaima,  SiKavaima,  it  may  mean, 
Blue  (Green),  Figured  or  Decorated,  Goes  or  Walks;  or  it  may  refer 
to  something  that  is  gradually  becoming  green,  blue,  or  yellow. 
The  suffix  is -added  to  the  root  of  the  verb,  the  usual  ending  of  the 
verb  being  dropped. 

10.  “Noma,”  usually  spoken  “nom,”  a  suffix  often  added  to 
female  proper  names. 

11.  “Naci.”  While  the  previous  ten  forms  are  always  used  at 
the  end  of  the  name,  this  peculiar  word  is  always,  used  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Its  significance  is  very  varied.  Literally  translated,  it  is 
“Self  Blossom,”  or  “Self  Flower,”  the  adjective  form  being  naciita, 
self  blossomed,  self  flowered,  used  in  the  sense  of  decorated  with 
flowers  or  blossoms.  But,  while  that  is  the  original  meaning,  the 
objects  of  decoration  referred  to  by  this  word  are  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  blossoms  or  flowers,  but  may  include  almost  anything  used 
as  an  object  of  special  ornament  or  decoration  on  special  occasions. 
It  may  even  include  ceremonial  costumes,  as,  for  instance,  the  white 
kel-napna,  novice-costume  of  the  Wowuchim  Fraternity;  corn-ears, 
feathers,  and  other  special  objects  worn  or  carried  by  priests  or  Kat- 
cinas  in  ceremonies,  etc.  The  skin  of  a  lizard  or  snake  is  called 
naci-chihpu,  equal  to  naci-chaff ,  hull  or  bark. 

The  letters  m  and  f ,  in  parenthesis,  after  the  name  indicate  whether 
the  name  is  that  of  a  male  or  of  a  female. 

While  the  translation  and  explanation  of  the  names  as  given  is 
as  nearly  correct  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Hopi  language  at  its  present 
stage  permits,  the  author  believes  and  hopes  that  further  linguistic 
studies,  especially  of  the  very  complicated  system  of  the  verb,  may 
shed  new  light  on  the  construction  and  meaning  of  certain  names. 
Further  information  on  this  subject  is  also  looked  for  from  further 
and  deeper  studies  of  the  Hopi  clan  question.  I  have  some  notes 
on  the  clan  relationship,  but  have  delayed  publishing  them  because, 
the  longer  I  study  that  subject,  the  more  I  see  how  extremely  com¬ 
plicated  it  is. 
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The  notes  by  Mindeleff,  Hodge,  Fewkes,  and  others  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  are  very  valuable  as  advance  information,  but  a  better  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  language,  traditions,  and  myths  of  the  Hopi  than  we 
have  heretofore  possessed  will  be  necessary  before  we  can  speak 
with  any  degree  of  authority  as  to  the  origin,  history,  classification, 
and  meaning  of  the  clans  and  their  names.  We  shall  then  probably 
also  be  able  to  explain  certain  Hopi  proper  names  more  accurately. 
Until  then  it  is  hoped  this  first  attempt  at  explaining  a  number, 
probably  the  majority,  of  Hopi  names,  may  be  of  some  assistance 
and  give  clews  for  further  studies  in  this  direction. 

The  foregoing  notes  apply  not  only  to  names  given  to  people, 
but  also  to  names  given  to  kivas,  pipes,  etc.,  although  the  names  of 
kivas  do  not  always  seem  to  refer  to  some  clan.  In  many  cases, 
however,  they  do.  In  Oraibi,  for  instance,  there  is  one  kiva  that  is 
said  to  have  been  built  originally  by  the  Bow  clan,  and  is  called 
Hochichva,  referring  to  a  zigzag  line  on  the  inside  of  certain  bows. 
Later,  that  kiva  was  repaired  by  the  Honani  clan,  who  named  it 
Honani  (Badger)  kiva.  Another  kiva  is  called  Agave  kiva,  because 
it  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  clan  of  that  name.  When  attend¬ 
ing  the  Flute  ceremony  in  Oraibi  in  January,  1903,  I  accidentally 
witnessed  the  name  giving  of  a  pipe  by  the  chief  priest  of  the  Blue 
Flute  Society.  He  belongs  to  the  Spider  clan.  After  having 
solemnly  smoked  over  the  pipe,  he  uttered  a  little  prayer  over  it, 
saying:  “Shunwoti  um  machiwkang  itamui  mongwacnani!  (Quick 
or  Sharp  Hearer  you  being  named,  you  will  be  concerned  about  us.) 
He  explained  that,  when  it  commenced  to  rain,  certain  spiders, 
being  hidden  in  the  houses,  would  hear  it  at  once,  emerge  from  their 
hiding-places,  and  run  out  to  drink  of  the  fresh  rain-water.  And 
smoking,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  more  a  religious  rite  for  rain 
among  the  Hopi  than  anything  else.  Whether  the  names  of  the 
Hopi  villages  had  originally  any  reference  to  any  clan  relationship 
is  more  than  doubtful.  In  a  few  of  them  such  could  probably  be 
found,  but  they  also  might  refer  to  places  close  by.  For  instance, 
Shongopavi  is  said  to  be  named  after  a  certain  reed  that  grows  near 
a  spring  close  by,  but  might  have  originated  from  some  one  of  the 
Reed  clan.  Sitchomovi  might  have  had  its  origin  either  in  the  Soil 
clan  or  in  some  vegetable  clan,  etc. 
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I.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Aoat  (Bow)  Clan. 

H6hu..  (m.)  Arrow. 

H6taima.  (m.)  Look  for  Arrow. 

From  holm,  arrow;  tai,  the  root  of  look,  look  for,  see,  and  No. 
9.  Reference  is  made  to  some  one  looking  for  an  arrow. 

II.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Atoko  (Crane)  Clan. 

Atoko.  (m.)  Crane. 

Cakwlehchioma.  (m.)  Blue  (being  formed)  in  line,  or  lined  up;  or, 
Blue  being  formed  across. 

From  cakwawusa,  blue  or  green,  and  lalehta,  form  or  arrange 
in  a  line  (i.  e.,  not  one  after  another,  but  side  by  side),  laying 
across,  etc. 

Refers  to  several  cranes  flying  in  a  line  across  the  sky,  as  it 
were.  My  informant  suggested,  however,  that  it  might  refer 
to  blue  or  green  stripes  or  marks  running  across  a  Katcma 
mask,  as  the  Crane  and  Katcina  clans  belong  to  the  same  group, 
and  hence  the  Name  Giver  would  really  belong  to  one  as  well 
as  to  the  other.  The  Name  Giver  alone  could  tell  just  what 
was  referred  to. 

Macayaoma.  (m.)  Bring  (a)  Wing. 

From  maca,  wing,  and  yaoma,  bring. 

The  Name  Giver  had  in  mind  some  one,  having  probably 
found  a  wing  of  a  crane  and  carrying  it  in  his  hand.  Whether 
any  special  occasion  was  referred  to  or  the  name  had  any  special 
significance,  no  one  but  the  Name  Giver,  of  course,  could  tell. 

Lomaletstiwa.  (m.)  Well  Lined  Up. 

From  loma,  well,  good,  beautiful,  etc.,  lets,  root  of,  form  in 
line,  across,  etc. 

Refers  to  cranes  flying  in  the  sky  and  may  mean  that  they 
are  flying  nicely  in  a  line  or  across  a  space. 

III.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Batanga  (Squash)  Clan. 

Civanka.  (f.)  The  One  That  Figures  (a)  Blossom. 

From  Cihu,  blossom,  “bana,”  figure,  write,  etc.,  and  No.  4. 

Lomahinma.  (m.)  Become  Something  Good. 

From  loloma,  good,  well,  etc.,  and  hfnma,  an  idiomatic  ex¬ 
pression  hard  to  translate.  It  refers  to  progression  of  some 
form.  The  best  translation  that  can  be  given  is,  probably, 
become,  convey,  or  move  something. 
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Refers  to  a  squash  that  is  thought  of  as  growing  to  be  some¬ 
thing  good  or  useful.  Of  course  the  Name  Giver  undoubtedly 
also  thought  of  the  child,  wishing  that  it  also  should  grow  to 
be  good  and  useful  as  its  clan  totem,  the  growing  squash,  which 
is  highly  valued  as  an  article  of  food. 

Cfyaonoma.  (f.)  Brings  Blossom. 

From  cihu,  blossom,  flower;  yaoma,  bring,  and  No.  10. 

Squash  blossoms  are  often  brought  to  the  village  to  be  used 
in  contests  and  wrangles  in  connection  with  ceremonies. 

Ciwiletstiwa.  (m.)  Runners  Crossed. 

From  cfwi,  twigs,  runners  (of  plants) ;  lets,  root  of  line,  in 
a  row,  and  also  of  cross  and  across. 

Refers  to  the  runners  of  squash  plants  running  across  one 
another. 

IV.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Bakab  (Reed)  Clan. 

Cakwhongioma.  (m.)  Blue  or  Green  (being)  Raised  or  Erected. 

From  cakwawusa,  blue  or  green,  and  hong,  root  of  words 
signifying  raise,  stand  up,  erect,  etc. 

Refers  to  the  straight  green  reed  leaves  as  they  are  growing 
upwards. 

Cakwhongniwa.  (m.)  Blue  or  Green  Raised. 

The  same  as  previous  and  No.  3. 

The  meaning  is  the  same  as  the  previous,  only  the  ending, 
nfva,  denotes  the  action  as  being  completed. 

Hongci.  (f.)  Blossoms  Stand. 

From  hong,  see  previous,  and  No.  7. 

Refers  to  reed  stalks  standing  in  blossom.  If  the  ending  is 
si  (see  No.  8),  the  meaning  would  be,  “stand,”  referring  to 
standing  reed. 

Hocawa.  (m.)  Arrow  Size,  or  As  Long  as  an  Arrow. 

From  hohu,  arrow,  and  the  suffix  cawa,  which  is  never  used 
alone,  but  added  to  nouns  or  pronouns  when  they  denote  com¬ 
parison  in  size,  as  uhcawa,  your  size,  or  as  high  as  you;  fcawa, 
my  size,  as  high  as  I;  vacawa,  thus  high;  kawaycawa,  as  high 
as,  or  the  size  of  a  horse,  etc. 

Lomahongioma,  (m.)  Stand  Up  Well  or  Beautifully. 

From  lolama  and  hong,  root  of  raise  or  stand  up  something. 

Refers  undoubtedly  to  the  stalks  of  growing  reeds  as  they 
become  stronger  and  stand  up  more  firmly. 
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Kihongniwa.  (m.)  Houses  or  Booths  Erected. 

From  kihu,  house,  or  any  place  of  habitation;  hong,  root 
word  of  erect,  raise  up,  and  No.  3. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  what  is  referred  to,  but  one  informant 
suggested  that  the  sticks  of  reed  were  referred  to  that  form 
part  of  the  walls  of  certain  booths  or  bowers  which  are  erected 
during  the  Flute  and  Snake  ceremonies. 

Kfhoya.  (m.)  Small  House  or  Booth. 

From  kihu  (see  previous)  and  No.  1. 

Probably  refers  to  the  booths  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  previous  name. 

Miipko.  (m.)  No  corresponding  English  name. 

The  meaning  of  the  first  part  of  the  word  is  not  known.  Ko 
is  an  abbreviation  of  koho,  stick,  wood,  etc. 

The  name  refers  to  a  piece  or  stick  of  reed  over  which  the 
cotton  twine  is  wound  that  is  to  be  used  for  weaving  the  cere¬ 
monial  robe  called  owa. 

Nacihongsi.  (f.)  Self  Blossoms  Stand. 

From  No.  11,  hong,  plural  root  of  stand,  be  raised,  erected, 
etc.,  and  No.  8. 

Refers  to  growing  reed,  the  meaning  probably  being  that  it 
stands  arrayed  or  adorned  in  its  own  beauty. 

Nacihongva.  (m.)  Self  Blossom  (Just)  Raised. 

Same  as  previous,  with  the  difference  of  si  and  va. 

Hotiwa.  (m.)  Arrows  (are  being)  Made. 

From  ho,  root  of  words  pertaining  to  arrows  or  arrow-making, 
and  No.  2. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  manufacturing  of  arrows  in  the 
kivas  during  the  Powamu  and  Niman  Katcma  ceremonies. 

Arrows  are  still  occasionally  made  of  reed. 

V.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Choro  (Blue-bird)  Clan. 

Chorzhngova.  (m.)  Follow  (the)  Blue-bird. 

From  choro,  blue-bird,  and  ngova,  follow. 

Believed  to  refer  to  children  who  follow  the  blue-birds  in 
order  to  kill  them  on  account  of  the  feathers,  which  are  used 
in  many  ceremonies. 

Chorzhwaima.  (m.)  Blue-bird  Walk. 

From  dito,  and  waima,  walk. 

Meaning  obscure;  but  what  the  Name  Giver  had  in  mind 
was  in  all  probability  such  an  idea  as,  will  or  shall  walk  like  a 
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blue-bird;  as  if  we  say,  “pretty  as  a  flower,”  or  “straight  as  an 
arrow.” 

Chorzhhepnoma.  (f.)  Blue-bird  Hunt,  Covered  Up. 

From  ditto,  heplawn,  hunt,  and  No.  5. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  Name  Giver  had  in  view,  as 
the  verbal  element  in  the  name  is  abbreviated.  But  the  idea  to 
be  expressed  is  in  all  probability  this:  Hunts  the  blue-bird 
and  covers  it  up.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  No.  10  is  meant 
instead  of  No.  5,  in  which  case  noma  would  simply  indicate 
that  the  name  is  that  of  a  female. 

Chorzhoya.  (m.)  Little  Blue-bird. 

Choro.  (m.)  Blue-bird. 

Chorovaho.  (m.)  Blue-bird  Prayerstick. 

From  choro,  blue-bird,  and  baho,  a  prayerstick. 

Refers  either  to  prayer-offering  to  which  a  blue-bird  feather 
is  attached,  or  to  one  made  for  the  blue-birds  that  they  may 
increase.  These  birds  are  valued  and  captured  on  account  of 
their  feathers,  which  are  used  for  different  purposes,  and  in 
Hopi  ceremonies  prayer-offerings  to  these  birds  are  not  infre¬ 
quently  made. 

Chorzwaytiwa.  (m.)  Departed  Blue-birds. 

From  ditto,  wayioma,  depart,  escape,  run  away,  and  No.  2. 

Reference  is  made  to  a  brood  of  young  blue-birds  that  have 
left  their  nest  and  flown  away. 

Chorzhongnoma.  (f.)  Blue-birds  Stand. 

From  ditto,  hong  (plural  of  “wanu”),  stand  up,  and  No.  10. 

Chorzhongniva.  (m.)  Blue-birds  Erected  or  Raised  Up. 

From  ditto,  ditto,  and  No.  3. 

Cakwaytiwa.  (m.)  Blue  Flown  Away. 

From  cakwawusa,  blue,  green;  wayioma,  fly  away,  run  away, 
escape,  etc.,  and  No.  2. 

Refers  to  a  blue-bird  that  has  escaped  or  flown  away.  While 
the  form  of  the  verbal  element  in  the  name  is  singular,  this 
particular  form  is  generally  also  used  when  the  noun  is  plural, 
so  that  it  may  also  refer  to  more  than  one  blue-bird. 

Masi.  (m.)  Gray. 

Referring  to  a  peculiar  species  of  blue-bird. 

Nakwayeshtiwa.  Head-feather  Seated. 

From  nakwa,  wish,  prayer,  head-feather;  yeshe,  sit,  be  seated, 
and  No.  2. 

The  name  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  head-feathers  made  of 
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blue-bird  feathers  and  worn  by  priests  or  dancers,  that  are 
thought  of  as  being  seated  on  the  ground  or  floor,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  Snake  and  Antelope  priests. 

Nakwatiwa.  (m.)  Head-feathers  Made. 

From  nakwa,  in  this  case  the  root  of  words,  referring  to  the 
preparing  of  ceremonial  head-feathers,  and  No.  2. 

The  name  refers  undoubtedly  to  a  number  of  ceremonial 
head-feathers  prepared  and  ready  for  use. 

Nakwahoyioma.  (m.)  Head-feather  Flies  Away. 

From  nakwa,  here  meaning  head-feather,  and  hoyioame,  fly, 
drift  away. 

The  Name  Giver  had  probably  in  mind  some  head-feather 
which,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  had  been  deposited  in  some 
shrine  or  other  sacred  place,  and  is  lifted  up  and  carried  off  by 
the  wind. 

Nacikwaptiwa.  (m.)  Self  Blossom  Put  On. 

From  No.  11,  kwap,  root  word  of  such  verbs  as  put  on,  mount, 
place  onto,  etc.,  and  No.  2. 

The  Name  Giver  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  a  number  of 
persons  or  objects  that  had  been  decorated  with  blue-bird 
feathers. 

Cakwaytiwa.  (m.)  Blue  Escaped. 

From  cakw,  root  of  words  pertaining  to  blue,  green,  etc. 
(the  w  being  dropped  on  account  of  the  following  w) ;  waya, 
escape,  get  out  of  the  way,  etc.,  and  No.  2. 

Refers  to  blue-birds  which  are  thought  of  as  having  escaped. 

VI.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Hohu  (Juniper)  Clan. 

Holetstiwa.  (m.)  Juniper  Across. 

From  hohu,  juniper,  lalehta,  lay  or  place  across  or  in  a  row, 
and  No.  2. 

The  meaning  may  be  juniper  (trees)  lying  across  each  other, 
or  juniper-trees  in  a  row. 

Naashashtiwa.  Provided  (Something). 

From  naashash,  root  word  of  get  ready,  prepare,  provide,  and 
No.  2. 

Very  likely  reference  is  made  to  piles  of  cedar  or  juniper 
wood,  which  is  extensively  used  by  the  Hopi  as  firewood,  and 
which  had  been  provided  for  that  purpose.  Undoubtedly  the 
Name  Giver  thought  of  the  little  boy  to  whom  she  gave  the 
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name  as  grown  up  and  providing  firewood,  which  is  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  Hopi  men. 

Lahpoo.  (m.)  (Dry)  Cedar  Bark. 

The  Cedar  or  Juniper  clan  controls  the  apparatus  with  which 
in  the  Wawuchim  and  New  Year’s  ceremony  the  new  fire  is  pro¬ 
duced,  dry  cedar  bark  (lahpoo)  being  one  of  the  objects  used 
in  this  ceremony. 

Tuvakwapnoma.  (f.)  Nut  Loaded. 

From  ttiva,  nut;  kwap,  root  of  words  signifying  mount,  load, 
or  put  on,  etc.,  and  No.  10. 

Reference  is  made  to  pinon-trees  loaded  wdth  nuts,  which  are 
much  relished  by  the  Hopi. 

The  Pinon  clan  is  closely  related  to  the  Juniper  clan. 

Tuvamoynoma.  (f.)  Nuts  Spread  Out. 

From  tuva;  moy,  spread  out,  lay  out  to  dry,  and  No.  10. 

Pinon  nuts  that  have  been  spread  out  to  dry  are  referred  to. 

Hopolo.  (m.)  Juniper  Nodule. 

From  hohu,  juniper,  cedar,  and  p61o,  nodule,  hump,  etc. 

Refers  to  the  nodules  of  bark  grown  over  places  on  the  trunk 
of  trees  where  branches  have  been  broken  off. 

VII.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Honani  (Badger)  Clan. 

Honani.  (m.)  Badger. 

Lomanankwusha.  (m.)  Start  Well. 

From  loloma,  good,  beautiful,  well,  and  “nankwusha,”  start, 
proceed. 

What  is  referred  to,  whether  a  good,  propitious  start  of  a 
badger,  or  of  certain  Katcfnas  that  are  controlled  by  the  Badger 
clan,  the  Name  Giver  alone  could  tell. 

Kiwaima.  (m.)  Burrow  Ahead. 

From  kihu,  house,  or  any  place  of  habitation,  or  from  ki, 
root  of  make  a  house,  burrow,  nest,  etc.,  and  waima,  go,  move 
straight  ahead  or  forward. 

Refers  to  the  badger  digging  a  burrow,  which,  the  Hopi  say, 
he  sometimes  does  so  rapidly  that  they  cannot  overtake  him 
in  trying  to  dig  him  out. 

Maqto.  (m.)  Claw. 

From  maa,  arm,  shoulder,  and  q6to,  head,  means  “arm-head” 
or  hand,  claw,  etc. ;  in  this  case,  claw. 

Refers  to  the  claw  of  the  badger. 
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Manawuu.  (m.)  Porcupine  or  Hedge-Hog. 

This  name  is  given  by  the  Badger  clan  because  it  is  closely 
related  to  the  Porcupine  clan. 

Ngahatiwa.  (m.)  Medicine  (being)  Prepared. 

From  ngahu,  medicine,  and  also  the  verbal  root  of  words 
pertaining  to  the  preparing  of  medicines,  and  No.  2. 

This  name  is  given  by  a  member  of  the  Badger  clan  because 
that  animal  is  supposed  to  have  control  of  all  medicinal  roots, 
herbs,  etc.,  and  several  myths  speak  of  him  as  being  a  doctor, 
in  which  capacity  he  appears  in  those  tales  in  connection  with 
various  interesting  incidents. 

VIII.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Honawuu  (Bear)  Clan. 

Honwaytiwa.  (m.)  Bears  (have)  Escaped. 

From  honawuu,  bear;  “wayioma,”  escape,  run  away,  and 
No.  2. 

Honhoya.  (m.)  Little  Bear. 

From  ditto,  and  No.  1. 

Honhoya  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  honawhoya. 

Honawuu.  (m.)  Bear. 

Honawhoya.  (f.)  Little  Bear. 

from  ditto,  and  No.  1. 

Honwao.  (m.)  Bear  Laid  Down. 

From  ditto,  and  waokioma  (pfd.  wao),  laid  down. 

Hon-mana.  (f.)  Bear  Maiden. 

From  ditto,  and  mana,  maiden,  virgin,  girl. 

Qdmanomtiwa.  (m.)  Face  Paint  Covered  Up. 

From  qbma,  root  of  words  pertaining  to  face  paint  and  paint¬ 
ing  the  face,  No.  5  and  No.  2. 

The  name  is  said  to  refer  to  a  myth,  that  long  ago  the  bears 
used  to  go  to  a  place  on  the  Little  Colorado,  paint  their  faces, 
and  then  cover  up  the  bowls  containing  the  paints. 

Qomayeshtiwa.  (m.)  Face  Painted  (they)  are  Sitting. 

From  qdma;  yeshe,  sit,  alight,  etc.,  and  No.  2. 

The  name  is  said  to  refer  to  bears  having  painted  their  faces 
and  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  (Compare  previous  name.) 

Piqdsha.  (m.)  Rawhide  Strap. 

The  name  refers  to  the  following  myth:  When  a  party  of 
Hopi  migrated  from  the  sihpapuni  eastward,  they  came  upon  a 
dead  bear,  and  were  from  that  time  called  Bear  people  or  Bear 
clan.  Another  party,  following  them,  skinned  the  bear  and 
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made  straps  and  ropes  (piqhsha)  of  the  skin,  from  which  they 
were  called  the  Piqdsha  clan.  They  are  considered  so  closely 
related  to  the  Bear  clan  that  they  are  usually  spoken  of  as 
belonging  to  the  Bear  clan. 

Honshoki.  (m.)  Bear  Claw. 

From  honawuu,  bear,  and  shoki,  claw,  finger  nail,  toe  nail,  etc. 

IX.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Ishawuu  (Coyote)  Clan. 

Ishawuu.  (m.)  Coyote. 

/ 

Ishawuu.  (f.)  Coyote. 

Ooyawaima.  (m.)  Gray  Walks. 

From  q6ya,  gray,  and  waima,  walk,  go  straight  forward. 

Refers  to  a  grayish  fox,  latayo,  or  to  the  coyote. 

Qovayeptiwa.  (m.)  Gray  Falls. 

From  q6ya  (see  previous),  yava,  fall,  tumble,  and  No.  2. 

A  latayo,  or  coyote,  is  imagined  as  falling  or  tumbling  when 
hit  or  killed. 

Qoyanomtiwa.  (m.)  Gray  Covered  Up. 

From  qbya,  No.  5  and  No.  2. 

The  gray  coyote,  or  latayo,  is  referred  to  as  being  enveloped 
in  his  own  gray  skin. 

Qoyangayniwa.  (m.)  Gray  Waves  or  Sways. 

From  qbya;  ngay,  wave,  sway,  and  No.  3. 

Refers  to  the  waving  or  moving  of  the  gray  hair  of  the  coyote 
or  of  the  gray  fox. 

Qoyawictiwa.  (m.)  Gray  in  Line. 

From  q6ya,  gray;  wic,  root  of,  form  in  a  line  or  row,  but  one 
object  after  the  other,  and  No.  2. 

Refers  to  several  coyotes  or  foxes  standing  in  a  line. 

Una.  (m.)  Remember. 

Refers  to  the  fact  that  a  coyote  is  said  to  remember  some 
food  that  he  has  buried  somewhere  and  that  he  then  gets. 

X.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Karo  (Parrot  or  Macaw) 

Clan. 

Lomankwa.  (m.)  Good  Wish. 

From  loloma,  good,  beautiful,  etc.,  and  nakwa,  wish,  prayer, 
head-feather. 

Refers  undoubtedly  to  a  pretty  parrot  feather  worn  in  the 
hair,  which,  in  all  cases  where  such  feathers  are  worn  by  par- 

L  ticipants  in  ceremonies,  is  called  nakwa. 
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Nakwayeshva.  (m.)  Head-feathers  Just  Seated. 

From  nakwa,  head-feather,  prayer,  wish,  and  yeshe,  pi.  from 
katu,  sit,  alight,  etc.,  and  No.  6. 

The  thought  expressed  is  undoubtedly  that  participants  in  a 
ceremony  wearing  the  ceremonial  head-feathers  (nakwa)  in  the 
hair  have  just  seated  themselves. 

Karzhyeshva.  (m.)  Parrots  Alighted. 

From  karo  parrot,  macaw,  yeshe  (plur.)  of  katu,  and  No.  6. 

Karzhhoynoma.  (f.)  Parrots  Flown  Away. 

From  ditto,  hoyioma,  fly  away  or  out,  in  the  sense  of  leaving 
the  brood  or  nest,  and  No.  5. 

Nakwaletstiwa.  (m.)  Head-feathers  in  a  Row. 

From  nakwa,  wish,  prayer,  head-feather,  and  lets,  root  for 
words  signifying  in  a  line  or  row,  the  different  objects  being  side 
by  side  instead  of  behind  each  other,  and  No.  2. 

Refers  to  parrot  head-feathers,  placed  in  a  row  ready  to  be 
used  in  a  ceremony. 

Karzhnomka.  (f.)  The  One  That  Covers  Up  Parrots. 

From  ditto,  ditto,  and  No.  4. 

Referring  to  a  maiden  covering  up  parrots,  perhaps  artificial 
ones,  in  a  ceremony;  but  may  also  mean  parrots  covered  by 
their  plumage. 

Karo-mana.  (f.)  Parrot  Maiden. 

From  ditto  and  mana,  maiden,  virgin. 

Karzshuru.  (m.)  Parrot  Tail. 

From  ditto  and  shuru,  tail. 

Ivarzhvanka.  (f.)  The  One  That  Figures  a  Parrot. 

From  ditto;  banta,  write,  figure,  draw,  and  No.  4. 

What  the  Name  Giver  had  in  mind  was  in  all  probability  one 
drawing  pictures  of  a  parrot,  though  such  interpretations  as: 
One  figured  with  parrots  (Parrot  Figured),  or  One  figured  like  a 
parrot,  would  also  be  permissible. 

Karzhnguna.  (m.)  Parrot  Head-feather. 

Refers  to  a  bunch  of  parrot  feathers  worn  on  the  head  by 
participants  in  various  ceremonies  and  Katcma  dances.  As 
parrot  feathers  are  extremely  rare  now,  pigeon,  or  even  chicken 
feathers  are  now  dyed  like  parrot  feathers  and  used  instead. 
Bunches  of  these  feathers,  however,  are  also  called  karzhnguna. 
The  etymology  of  the  ending  nguna  could  not  be  fully  deter¬ 
mined.  It  may  be  derived  from  “ngungua”  (take,  grasp)  alone, 
or  from  this  word  and  nakwa  (prayer  wish),  a  word  used  to 
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designate  such  head-dresses.  In  this  case  the  abbreviation  “na” 
would  stand  for  nakwa.  The  meaning  would  then  be:  Parrot 
takes  or  accepts  a  nakwa  (prayer,  represented  by  a  feather  head¬ 
dress)  . 

Karzhngonoma.  (f.)  Follows  Parrot. 

From  Karo,  ngova  (follow),  and  No.  10. 

Karzwaytiwa.  (m.)  Parrots  Escaped. 

From  Karo,  parrot;  way,  root  of  words  signifying  run  away, 
escape,  etc.,  and  No.  2. 

Young  parrots  having  left  their  nest  and  flown  away  are 
probably  referred  to,  though  the  Name  Giver  may  have  had  in 
mind  parrots  kept  in  confinement  that  have  escaped. 

Karzhhngotiwa.  (m.)  Parrots  Pursued. 

From  ditto,  ngdlawu,  pursue,  follow,  and  No.  2. 

The  Name  Giver  probably  had  in  mind  a  parrot  or  macaw 
being  pursued  by  a  hunter  on  account  of  its  much  prized  feathers. 

Karzhhongniwa.  (m.)  Parrots  Standing. 

From  ditto,  hongniima,  plural  of  erect,  raise,  and  stand  up, 
and  No.  3. 

Karzhwainoma.  (f.)  Parrot  Goes  About. 

From  ditto  and  wainuma,  walk,  go  about,  or  way,  flee,  escape, 
etc.,  in  which  case  the  meaning  would  be:  Parrot  Escaped. 

Karzhhongva.  (m.)  Parrots  Raised  or  Erected. 

From  ditto  and  hong,  plural  of  stand  up,  raise  up,  and  raised, 
and  No.  6. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  is  not  quite  apparent,  but  reference 
is  probably  made  to  the  putting  up  of  artificial  parrots  at  an 
altar  in  a  ceremony,  but  may  also  refer  to  live  parrots  just  having 
stood  up. 

Karzhwaima.  (m.)  Parrot  Walks. 

From  ditto  and  waima,  walk,  go  straight  forward. 

Karzhnomtiwa.  (m.)  Parrot  Covered  Up. 

From  ditto,  No.  5  and  No.  2. 

The  meaning  may  be  as  given,  or  parrots  covered  or  enveloped 
by  their  own  plumage. 

XI.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Katci'na  Clan. 

Katcmhoya.  (m.)  Little  Katcina. 

From  Katcina,  a  masked  personage,  representing  certain  semi¬ 
deities,  of  which  the  Hopi  on  various  occasions  impersonate  one 
or  several  of  about  three  hundred  different  varieties,  and  No.  2. 
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Katcma.  (m.)  Katcma. 

Refers  to  the  Katcfnas  (see  previous) ,  to  which  the  little  boy 
is  to  belong,  and  in  whose  dances  and  other  performances  he  is 
to  participate  when  grown  up. 

Katcm-Mana.  (f.)  Katcma  Maiden. 

From  Katcma,  and  mana,  maiden,  virgin. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  Katcm-manas  that  participate  in 
many  Katcma  dances.  They  are  usually  men  dressed  in  women’s 
costume,  but  occasionally  women  and  maidens  take  the  part  of 
these  personages. 

Manaamu.  (f.)  Of  the  Maidens. 

From  mana,  maiden,  virgin,  and  amu,  a  plural  possessive 
ending  denoting  “of  the.” 

Refers  to  the  same  as  the  previous  name.  The  form  of  the 
name  is  a  very  unusual  one,  and  what  the  possessive  case  ele¬ 
ment  in  it  refers  to  the  Name  Giver  alone  could  explain. 

Shaalako.  (f.) 

The  name  refers  to  a  Katcma  by  that  name,  of  which  different 
varieties  exist.  The  meaning  of  the  word  has  not  thus  far  been 
obtained.  It  is  in  all  probability  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Shaaliko  o^  Caaliko,  a  name  used  by  the  Zunis  for  a  similar 
Katcma  among  those  people. 

Lomavantiwa.  (m.)  Beautifully  Figured. 

From  loloma,  beautiful,  good,  pretty,  etc.;  ban,  the  root  of 
all  words  expressing  such  ideas  as  figure,  write,  draw,  etc.,  and 
No.  2. 

Undoubtedly  refers  to  masks  as  they  are  standing  in  the  kfva 
painted  up  and  decorated  with  the  proper  symbolism  ready  for 
use  in  the  ceremony. 

Hahaii.  (f.) 

The  meaning  of  the  word,  which  is  the  name  of  a  female 
Katcma,  has  not  thus  far  been  ascertained.  It  seems  to  be  an 
archaic  word,  and  occurs  in  the  songs  of  that  Katcma. 

Ayangtiwa.  (m.)  Rattling  (is)  Being  Done. 

From  ayanta,  rattle  (a  gourd,  rattle),  and  No.  2. 

It  is  difficult  to  translate  the  word  into  corresponding  English. 
The  German  “Es  wird  gerasselt”  would  give  the  sense  expressed 
by  the  name  more  adequately. 

Ciwihongnoma.  (f.)  Twigs  Stand  (Upright). 

From  cfwi,  twig,  branch,  especially  the  point  of  the  same, 
hong,  plural  root  of  stand  up,  be  raised,  erected,  etc.,  and  No.  10. 
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XII.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Kele  (Sparrow  Hawk) 

Clan. 

Puhumcaima.  (m.)  Now  Get  Wings. 

From  pahu,  now,  just,  etc.,  and  macaima,  get  wings,  or  become 
winged. 

Refers  to  the  young  hawk,  whose  wings  are  beginning  to  be 
covered  with  feathers. 

Macangyamka.  *(f.)  That  Which  Has  Wings  (the  Winged)  Comes 
Out. 

From  maca,  wing,  but  here  probably  an  abbreviation  of 
macaita  (the)  winged,  or  bird;  yam,  root  of  verbs  expressing 
come  out,  emerge,  etc.,  and  No.  4.  The  ng  in  the  middle  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  inserted  for  euphony’s  sake. 

The  name  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  young  sparrow  hawk 
whose  wings  begin  to  be  covered  with  feathers. 

Macaheptiwa.  (m.)  Bird  Being  Hunted. 

From  maca  (see  previous  name),  hep,  root  denoting  hunt, 
seek,  pursue,  etc.,  and  No.  2.  Maca  may  also  mean  wing. 

The  bearer  of  the  name  is  thought  of  as  hunting  a  wing,  or  as 
pursuing  or  hunting  birds,  in  this  case  the  sparrow  hawk. 

Macatoiniwa.  (m.)  Make  Wings. 

From  macatoi,  root  of  make  or  prepare  (artificial)  birds, 
wings,  etc.,  and  No.  3. 

The  Name  Giver  undoubtedly  had  in  mind  the  preparing  of 
artificial  wings  or  birds,  which  objects  are  frequently  made  for 
masks,  Katcmas,  etc.,  in  connectiori  with  various  ceremonies. 

Macahongniwa.  (m.)  Wings  or  Birds  Being  Raised. 

From  maca,  wing,  or  abbreviation  for  bird;  hong,  root  word 
of  raise,  erect,  cause  to  stand  up,  and  No.  3. 

Either  the  wings  of  the  sparrow  hawk,  as  they  are  raised  up 
when  being  flapped,  or  certain  artificial  birds,  that  are  put  up 
before  certain  Hopi  altars,  are  referred  to  in  this  case. 

Macayaoma.  (m.)  See  the  same  name  under  No.  II.,  only  in  this 
case  the  sparrow  hawk  is  referred  to  instead  of  the  crane. 

Kelnomtiwa.  (m.)  Sparrow  Hawks  Covered. 

From  kele,  sparrow  hawk,  No.  5  and  No.  2. 

The  meaning  may  be:  Sparrow  hawks  covered  or  enveloped 
by  their  own  plumage;  or,  The  young  brood  covered  in  their 
nest  by  the  old  bird. 
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Kelhoya.  (m.)  Little  Sparrow  Hawk. 

From  Kele,  and  No.  i. 

Kelhongniwa.  (m.)  Sparrow  Hawks  Stand. 

From  kele;  hong,  the  root  word  of  verbs  signifying  raise, 
stand  up,  erect,  etc.,  and  No.  3. 

Kelhongva.  (m.)  Sparrow  Hawks  (just)  Raised,  or  Caused  to 
Stand. 

From  kele;  hong  (see  previous  name),  and  No.  6. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  just  what  is  referred  to.  Probably  the 
little  name  bearer  is  thought  of  as  having  caught  some  young 
birds  and  deposited  them  on  the  ground. 

Kelmoysi.  (f.)  Sparrow  Hawk  Spread  Out. 

From  kele;  moy,  the  root  of  spread  or  spread  out,  and  No.  8. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  the  name  refers  to.  My  prin¬ 
cipal  informant  said  the  Name  Giver  undoubtedly  had  in  mind 
a  flock  of  hawks  that  spread  out  as  they  were  flying  away.  The 
correctness  of  this  explanation,  however,  is  made  somewhat 
doubtful,  first  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  very  usual  for  sparrow 
hawks  to  fly  in  flocks,  and  secondly  because  of  the  name  being 
in  the  singular  number,  at  least  the  noun  part  of  it.  So  far 
as  the  verb  part  in  the  name,  this  being  the  same  in  the  singular 
and  in  the  plural  number,  is  concerned,  that  explanation  of  the 
name  is  permissible.  It  might,  however,  also  refer  to  a  bird, 
for  instance  a  dead  one,  or  even  the  skin  of  a  bird,  to  be  laid 
or  spread  on  the  ground. 

Kelenkwa.  (m.)  Sparrow  Hawk  Head-feather. 

From  kele  and  nakwa,  wish,  prayer,  head-feather. 

This  name  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  head-feathers  that  are 
worn  on  the  head  by  certain  personages,  such  as  the  Marau 
priestesses,  in  their  ceremonies.  Usually  two  of  these  feathers 
are  used.  They  are  tied  together  with  a  cotton  string  and 
then  fastened  to  the  scalp  lock  of  the  participant  in  the  cere¬ 
mony. 

Kelvaonoma.  (f.)  Brings  (a)  Sparrow  Hawk. 

From  kele;  yaoma,  bring,  fetch,  and  either  No.  5  or  No.  10. 
In  the  latter  case  the  meaning  of  the  name  would  be  as  trans¬ 
lated,  while  in  the  first  case  the  meaning  would  be:  Brings  (a) 
Sparrow  Hawk  Folded  up  or  Enveloped,  in  which  case,  again, 
the  last  word  might  refer  to  a  bird  being  wrapped  up  in  a  cover¬ 
ing  or  in  its  own  plumage.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  name  is  not  apparent  from  its  construe- 
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tion,  and  where  the  Name  Giver  alone  could  tell  just  what  was 
referred  to  when  the  name  was  given. 

Kele-mana.  (f.)  Sparrow  Hawk  Maiden. 

From  kele  and  mana,  maiden,  virgin. 

The  name  undoubtedly  signifies  a  female  sparrow  hawk, 
although  it  would  also  be  applicable  to  a  girl  about  to  be  initiated 
in  some  order,  all  such  novices  being  called  Kekelhoyas  (singular 
Kelehoya) . 

Kelyamtiwa.  (m.)  Sparrow  Hawks  Have  Come  Out. 

From  kele;  yama,  emerge,  come  out,  etc.,  and  No.  2. 

Reference  is  said  to  be  made  to  a  brood  of  young  birds  that 
is  just  emerging  from  the  eggs,  though  other  explanations,  in¬ 
cluding  the  idea  of  sparrow  hawks  coming  out  of  or  emerging 
from  something,  would  be  permissible. 

Nakwaheptiwa.  (m.)  Head-feathers  (being)  Hunted. 

From  nakwa,  head-feather;  hep,  root  of  words  signifying 
hunt,  search,  etc.,  and  No.  2. 

The  Name  Giver  undoubtedly  had  in  mind  the  sparrow  hawk 
head-feathers  worn  by  the  participants  in  such  ceremonies  as 
the  Marau.  Wuwuchim,  etc.,  and  which  head-feathers  are  being 
thought  of  as  hunted  up  and  brought  to  the  kfva  in  which  they 
are  to  be  used. 

Nacftima.  (m.)  Arrays  Himself. 

From  naci  (see  No.  it);  but  in  this  case  the  root  of  verbs 
signifying  array  or  decorate  one’s  self  with  a  naci,  the  form  tima 
indicating  that  this  is  done  either  while  going  straight  ahead, 
or  at  different  places  in  a  straight  line. 

It  is  said  that  the  name  refers  to  the  novices  of  the  Wqwu- 
chim  Fraternity,  who  are  arrayed,  in  their  initiation  costumes 
(kelnapnas) ,  and  who  are  in  this  case  thought  of  as  standing  in  a 
straight  line,  or  perhaps  as  walking  in  a  procession.  All  novices 
in  Hopi  fraternities  are  called  Kekelhoyas  (Little  Sparrow 
Hawks).  The  origin  and  reason  of  this  designation  has  not  thus 
far  been  ascertained. 

Sikakuku.  (m.)  Yellow  Foot. 

From  sikangpu,  yellow,  and  kuku,  foot. 

Refers  to  the  yellow  feet  of  the  sparrow  hawk. 
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XIII.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Kohkang  (Spider)  Clan. 

Nakwangayniwa.  (m.)  Head-feather  Waved  Sideways. 

From  nakwa,  wish,  prayer,  head-feather;  ngayay,  root  word 
for  wave,  or  move  from  side  to  side,  and  No.  3. 

Undoubtedly  the  head-feathers  of  dancers  are  referred  to, 
which  are  thought  of  as  waving  from  side  to  side,  probably  to 
the  stepping  of  the  dancer.  But  why  a  member  of  the  Spider 
clan  should  refer  to  the  nakwa  is  not  quite  apparent,  and  is 
unusual.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  head-feathers  of  the 
Antelope  priests  are  referred  to,  which  cult  is  in  Oraibi  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spider  clan. 

Wichovi.  (m.)  Spider  Web. 

XIV.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Kokob  (Burrowing  Owl) 

Clan. 

Macangotiwa.  (m.)  Birds  Being  Followed. 

From  maca,  really  wing,  but  here,  in  all  probability,  abbre¬ 
viation  of  macaita,  the  winged,  or  bird;  ngo,  root  word  of  follow, 
pursue,  etc.,  and  No.  2. 

Refers  to  a  burrowing  owl,  which  with  the  Hopi  is  a  more  or 
less  sacred  bird,  and  which  is  here  supposed  to  be  pursued 
probably  by  the  bearer  of  this  name. 

Macayamtiwa.  (m.)  Wings  Have  Come  Out. 

From  maca,  wing;  yama,  come  out,  emerged,  and  No.  2. 

The  name  may  refer  to  the  growing  feathers  in  the  wing  of 
the  burrowing  owl,  or  it  may  have  reference  to  young  birds 
having  emerged  from  the  eggs,  in  which  case  maca  would  have 
to  be  taken  as:  That  with  Wings,  or,  The  Winged,  or  Bird. 

Macahongyi.  (m.)  Has  Raised  the  Wing. 

From  maca,  and  honyi,  has  raised,  erected,  caused  to  stand  up. 

Reference  is  made  to  a  burrowing  owl  that  has  raised  its  wings 
ready  to  flap  them  or  to  fly  away. 

Macahoyniwa.  (m.)  The  Winged  Flown  Out. 

From  maca,  here  undoubtedly  the  winged  or  bird;  hoy,  root 
word  for  fly  away  or  leave  the  nest,  especially  used  of  a  brood 
that  has  left  the  place  where  it  was  hatched,  and  No.  3. 

If  the  words  are  translated  in  this  way  they  would  in  this 
case  refer  to  a  brood  of  burrowing  owls  that  has  left  its  nest. 
The  name  might  also  refer  to  wings  having  been  blown  away 
by  the  wind. 
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Qomavonsi.  (m.)  Exact  meaning  obscure  on  account  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  regarding  the  syllable  “yon.” 

From  qdma,  root  of  words  that  pertain  to  face  decorations; 
yon,  and  No.  8. 

The  Name  Giver  may  have  had  in  mind  the  typical  face  decor¬ 
ation  of  the  Hopi  warriors,  as  all  the  male  members  of  this  clan 
are  looked  upon  as  kaklehtaka  (warriors).  Just  in  what  sense 
this  reference  is  made  is  uncertain,  owing  to  the  doubt  that 
exists  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  element  “yon.”  Should  it 
be  the  root  of  yoniita,  owe,  be  indebted,  the  meaning  would  be: 
Owe  (a)  Face  Decoration,  or  Indebted  to  (in  the  sense  of  due  to) 
a  Face  Decoration,  or  a  Painted  Face. 

Qomahongnoma.  (f.)  Stand  (with)  Painted  Faces. 

From  qdma,  root  of  words  pertaining  to  face  painting;  hong, 
root  of  the  plural  forms  of  stand,  raise  up,  etc.,  and  No.  10. 

It  is  believed  that  the  name  refers  to  a  line  of  Momchitu 
priests  or  warriors,  both  of  whom  belong  chiefly  to  the  Burrow¬ 
ing  Owl  clan,  and  whose  faces  are  said  to  be  painted  in  the 
typical  colors  of  the  Hopi  warriors. 

Qomayeshva.  (m.)  Face  Painted  (just)  Seated. 

From  qdma,  root  for  words  pertaining  to  face  painting;  yeshe, 
sit,  alight,  etc.,  and  No.  6. 

The  name  is  said  to  refer  to  a  number  of  priests  of  the  Mots 
Society,  who  belong  chiefly  to  this  clan,  and  who  are  supposed 
to  have  painted  their  faces  and  then  seated  themselves  in  their 
ceremonial  kiva. 

Qomahongsi.  (f.)  Face  Painted  Stand. 

From  qdma  (see  previous);  hong,  plural  of  stand,  raise,  etc., 
and  No.  8. 

Undoubtedly  refers  to  priests  with  their  faces  painted  and 
standing  ready  for  a  ceremony. 

Macahongva.  (m.)  Wings  Raised. 

From  maca,  wing;  hong  (see  previous),  and  No.  6. 

Refers  to  wings  of  the  burrowing  owl  as  they  are  raised  up 
when  flapped. 


XV.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Kukutsi  (Lizard)  Clan. 

Cakvaima.  (m.)  Blue  (or  Green)  Figured  Walks. 

From  cakw,  the  root  of  all  words  pertaining  to  blue  or  green; 
bana,  figure,  write,  draw,  etc.,  and  No.  9.  The  w  in  cakw  is 
dropped  for  euphony’s  sake. 
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Refers  to  a  lizard  that  gradually  assumes  different  colors  and 
hues  during  summer. 

Cakwaima.  (m.)  Blue  (or  Green)  Walks. 

From  Cakw  (see  preceding  name) ;  wai,  root  for  all  words 
pertaining  to  walk,  go,  etc.,  and  No.  9. 

Refers  to  a  lizard,  running  or  going  straight  ahead. 

Cakwyamka.  (f.)  The  One  that  Comes  Out  Green  (or  Blue). 

From  Cakw  (see  previous) ;  yama,  come  out,  emerge,  and  No.  4. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  lizard  emerging  from  its  skin  when 
shedding  it. 

Puhd-mana.  *  (f.)  New  Maiden. 

From  puhu,  new,  fresh,  and  mana,  maiden,  virgin,  etc. 

The  name  is  said  to  refer  to  the  lizard  after  it  has  shed  its 
skin  and  thus  has  become  new,  as  it  were. 

Nacmomka.  (f.)  The  One  That  is  Enveloped  in  Self  Blossom. 

From  No.  11,  nom,  root  of  words  signifying  cover  up,  envelop, 
and  No.  4. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  what  the  Name  Giver  may  have  had  in 
mind,  but  she  very  likely  thought  of  a  lizard  being  arrayed  in 
its  own  beautiful  skin,  which  in  this  case  would  be  considered  its 
naci. 

Nacmgyaonoma.  (f.)  Brings  Naci  Along. 

From  No.  n,  yaoma,  bring,  fetch,  and  No.  10,  the  ng  un¬ 
doubtedly  being  inserted  for  euphony’s  sake. 

My  informant  was  of  the  opinion  that  reference  was  made  to 
a  lizard  that  was  just  shedding  its  skin  (nacf-chihpu) ,  but  the 
latter  not  being  entirely  detached,  was  thought  of  as  being 
dragged  or  carried  along.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  name 
is  derived  from  na,  self,  cfnganta,  peel,  strip,  etc.,  in  which  case 
the  meaning  would  be:  Brings  Self  Peeling  Along.  (Compare 
Nacing-yamtiwa,  Class  XV.) 

Nacfngonsi.  (f.)  Self  Blossom  Around  Neck. 

From  No.  11,  ngon,  root  of  words  signifying  around  the  neck, 
and  No.  8. 

Is  said  to  refer  to  the  skin  of  the  lizard  that  may  still  be  adher¬ 
ing  to  its  neck  when  it  is  shedding  its  skin. 

Nacitoiniva.  (m.)  Prepare  Self  Blossom. 

From  nacftoi,  root  of  words  signifying  make,  prepare,  or  pro¬ 
vide  Self  Blossoms  (see  No.  11),  and  No.  3. 

This  name  was  in  this  case  said  to  refer  to  the  blossom  of  the 
tukamsi  plant,  which  is  controlled  and  owned  by  these  clans, 
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and,  while  growing,  is  preparing  its  own  adornment  in  its 
blossoms.  It  may,  however,  refer  to  the  skin  of  a  lizard  or 
snake. 

Talasngaynoma.  (f.)  Tassel  Waves. 

Either  from  tala,  tassel,  or  talasi,  pollen;  ngayayata,  wave, 
sway  from  side  to  side,  and  No.  10. 

If  derived  from  tala,  as  my  informant  insisted,  the  “s”  would 
be  inserted  for  euphony’s  sake.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  talasi  is  meant,  especially  as  the  name  refers  to  the 
herb  tukamsi,  and  it  would  seem  more  appropriate  to  speak 
of  pollen  than  of  tassels  of  that  herb.  This  herb  is  said  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Lizard  and  its  related  clans,  and,  in  fact, 
occasionally,  though  very  seldom,  a  tukamsi  clan  is  mentioned. 

Nacingyamtiwa.  (m.)  Self-peeled  Emerged. 

From  nap,  self  (the  p  being  dropped  for  euphony’s  sake) ; 
cinganta,  peel,  take  off  a  rind,  chaff,  bark,  etc.,  and  No.  2. 

Refers  to  the  lizard  emerging  from  its  old  skin,  from  which 
it  has  peeled  itself. 

XVI.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Kwahu  (Eagle)  Clan. 

Kwachakwa.  (m.)  A  name  difficult  to  translate  by  one  or  two 
English  words.  It  is  applied  to  a  special  feather  in  the  wing 
of  the  eagle,  and  also  to  bunches  of  this  particular  feather  worn 
on  the  head  by  priests  and  dancers  in  many  ceremonies. 

Kwahongsi.  (f.)  Eagles  Stand. 

From  kwahu,  eagle;  hong,  root  of  words  signifying  the  plural 
of  stand  up,  be  raised  up,  etc.,  and  No.  8. 

Probably  refers  to  eagles  standing  in  their  nests. 

Kwachoki.  (m.)  Eagle  Sits. 

From  kwahu  and  chokfota,  sit,  be  placed. 

Probably  simply  refers  to  an  eagle  in  a  sitting  position,  or 
it  may  refer  to  eagles  being  placed  on  a  rack,  on  which  they 
are  carried  home  when  captured. 

Kwavanka.  (f.)  The  One  That  Figures  or  Draws  an  Eagle. 

From  kwahu;  banta,  write,  figure,  draw,  and  No.  4. 

The  meaning  probably  is  that  some  one  draws  a  picture  of  an 
eagle,  though  “The  One  Figured  Like  an  Eagle’’  would  also 
be  admissible. 

Kwataka.  (m.)  Eagle  Man,  or  Male  Eagle. 

Kalakwa.  (m.)  A  certain  unidentified  brush,  said  to  be  similar 
to  tava  (sarcobatus  verniculatus  [Torry]). 
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The  eagle  is  probably  supposed  to  use  this  brush  in  building 
its  nest. 

Nakwawaytiwa.  (m.)  Head-feather  Sways  or  Waves. 

From  nakwa,  wish,  prayer,  head-feather;  way,  root  of  words 
denoting  a  waving  or  swaying  motion,  and  No.  2. 

Refers  to  a  bunch  of  eagle-feathers,  which  is  waved  by  the 
wind  or  air,  on  the  head  of  a  participant  in  a  ceremony. 

Kwayethnoma.  (f.)  Eagles  Sit. 

From  kwahu;  yeshe  (plural  of  katu),  sit,  lie,  and  No.  10. 

Reference  is  made  to  an  eagle  in  a  sitting  position.  But  if 
noma  here  has  the  meaning  of  No.  5,  which  may  be  the  case, 
eagles  sitting  on  their  nest  and  covering  their  brood  would  be 
referred  to. 

Kwanomtiwa.  (m.)  Eagle  Covered  or  Wrapped  Up. 

From  kwahu,  No.  5  and  No.  2. 

The  meaning  may  be:  A  young  eagle  covered  up  by 
the  old  eagle  in  the  nest,  or  an  eagle  covered  up  by  his  own 
plumage. 

Kwangova.  (m.)  Followed  (an)  Eagle. 

From  kwahu  and  ngongova,  follow,  pursue. 

The  child  is  imagined  to  be  a  hunter,  following  an  eagle. 
Young  eagles  are  captured  every  spring  by  certain  clans  and 
raised  in  the  village.  On  the  day  after  the  farewell  Katcina- 
Ceremony  they  are  all  killed,  and  their  feathers  and  skins  care¬ 
fully  put  away  for  ceremonial  use. 

Kwayeshva.  (m.)  Eagle  Alighted. 

From  kwahu,  yeshe,  and  No.  6. 

An  eagle  is  referred  to  that  has  just  alighted,  probably  on 
his  nest. 

XVII.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Kwani  (Agave)  Clan. 

Cakwyamsi.  (f.)  Blue  Comes  Out. 

From  cakwawusa,  blue  or  green;  yamakto,  come  out,  emerge, 
and  No.  8. 

Refers  either  to  the  green  leaves  of  the  agave  plant  or  the 
juniper-tree,  or  to  the  blue  berries  of  the  latter,  the  agave  clan 
being  related  to  the  Juniper  clan. 

Cihongsi.  (f.)  Blossoms  Stand. 

From  cihu,  blossom,  and  hong,  stem  (plural)  of  wunupto, 
erect,  raise  up,  etc.,  and  No.  8. 

Refers  to  the  agave  plant  as  it  stands  and  blossoms. 
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Mdtcku.  (m.)  Yucca  Point. 

From  moho,  yucca  plant  (yucca  glauca),  and  tcuku,  point, 
corner,  etc. 

Refers  to  the  sharp  pointed  leaves  of  this  plant. 

Moho.  (f.)  Yucca  Plant  (yucca  glauca). 

Movi.  (f.)  Yucca  Plant  Root. 

Naashastiva.  (m.)  Ready  or  Provided.. 

From  naashash,  stem  of  words  signifying  provide,  make  ready, 
and  No.  2. 

The  naipe  is  claimed  to  refer  to  roots  of  the  yucca  plant,  which 
are  thought  of  as  having  been  provided  and  lying  ready  for  the 
ceremonial  head-washing  which  is  practiced  in  nearly  all  Hopi 
ceremonies,  and  on  other  occasions.  The  Agave  clan  is  said  to 
own  the  yucca  plant. 

XVIII.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Masauwuu  (Skeleton) 

Clan. 

Motooma.  (m.)  Nods  Slowly. 

It  could  not  be  ascertained  just  what  was  referred  to. 

Masauwuu.  (m.)  Skeleton. 

The  Hopi  designate  a  dead  body  or  corpse  and  a  skeleton  by 
the  same  name. 

Nacfwaytiwa.  (m.)  Run  from  (the)  Naci. 

From  No.  11,  way,  root  word  of  run,  escape,  etc.,  and  No.  2. 

This  peculiar  name  is  said  to  refer  to  a  certain  personage 
appearing  on  certain  occasions  in  the  village  as  Masauwuu 
(Skeleton).  He  is  most  hideously  costumed  and  masked,  and 
among  other  things  carries  a  black  ear  of  corn  on  his  back.  This 
ear  of  corn  he  calls  his  naci,  special  decoration  or  adornment. 
He  strikes  at  people  who  are  then  fleeing  from  him,  being  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  naci. 

Shuyurzhtiwa.  (m.)  Look  Just  Sideways. 

From  shu,  just,  exactly,  etc. ;  yur,  root  of  words  signifying 
look,  behold,  see,  etc.,  and  No.  2.  The  “zh”  seems  to  be  used 
for  euphony’s  sake. 

Reference  is  made  to  Masauwuu,  who  occasionally  appears 
with  other  Katcmas  in  the  villages,  hideously  masked  and  cos¬ 
tumed,  and  who  constantly  looks  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
Indirect  reference  is  also  made  to  the  burrowing  owl,  the  clan 
of  that  name  being  related  to  the  Skeleton  clan.  This  bird  is 
also  said  to  often  look  sideways.  The  impersonator  of  Mas- 
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auwuu  in  these  dances  is  always  supposed  to  be  a  member  of 
these  clans. 

Yoshamna.  (m.)  Waving  Fire. 

This  peculiar  name  is  said  to  refer  to  the  belief  that  skeletons 
wander  about  in  the  night  swinging  or  waving  a  spark  of  fire. 
The  word  seems  to  be  very  seldom  used,  and  its  exact  etymology 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

* 

XIX.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Omawuu  (Cloud)  Clan. 

Banomtiwa.  (m.)  Covered  or  enveloped  by  water. 

From  bahu,  water,  and  Nos.  5  and  2. 

Refers  in  all  probability  to  a  field  covered  or  flooded  by  wrater 
after  a  rain. 

Bayamka.  (f.)  The  One  Emerging  from  the  Water. 

From  bahu;  yamakto,  emerge,  and  No.  4. 

May  refer  to  various  things,  and  the  Name  Giver  only  could 
give  the  exact  meaning. 

Batoti.  (m.)  Water  All  Over. 

Refers  to  a  scene  during  a  heavy  rain  when  the  country  is 
covered  all  over  with  water. 

Batala.  (m.)  Water  Light. 

From  bahu  and  tala,  light,  clear. 

A  scene  is  referred  to  when,  after  a  heavy  rain,  the  ground 
is  covered  with  water,  which  gives  an  appearance  of  light,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  dark. 

Bahongniwa.  (m.)  Water  Standing  Up. 

From  bahu,  hong,  and  No.  3. 

Refers  to  the  little  columns  of  water  that  rise  from  the  falling 
and  splashing  of  heavy  raindrops  on  a  sheet  of  water. 

Bahongva.  (m.)  Water  Raised  Up. 

The  same  as  the  previous,  but  va  instead  of  niva. 

Bawaima.  (m.)  Walk  on  Water. 

From  bahu  and  waima,  walk,  go  straight  ahead. 

This  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  dragon  fly  walking  on  the 
water.  •  This  insect  is  referred  to  in  various  ways  in  the  Hopi 
ceremoniology. 

Banomka.  (f.)  The  One  That  Covers  (With)  Water. 

From  bahu,  water,  and  Nos.  4  and  5. 

The  exact  meaning  could  not  be  ascertained.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  it  refers  to  one  who  floods  or  leads  the  water  on 
a  field,  covering  or  enveloping  it,  though  “The  One  That 
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Covers  Water”  would  also  be  consistent  with  the  construction 
of  the  name. 

Lomakwaptiwa.  (m.)  Well  Mounted  or  Put  On. 

From  loloma,  good,  well,  etc. ;  akkwaplawu,  load,  put  on, 
mount,  and  No.  2. 

Clouds  are  in  all  probability  referred  to,  though  just  in  what 
sense  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  clear.  They  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  being  dressed  or  loaded  with  moisture,  or  they 
may  be  thought  of  as  being  mounted  (kwapiota)  on  the  backs 
of  the  cloud  deities,  as  wings  on  the  backs  of  birds  and  butter¬ 
flies.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  this  is  one  of  the  cases, 
referred  to  in  the  introduction,  where  reference  is  made  to  the 
clan  totem  of  a  closely  related  clan,  in  this  case  the  Young 
Corn-Ear  clan.  In  this  case  the  meaning  would  be  that  the 
young  corn-ears  are  nicely  mounted  on  the  corn-stalks,  or  that 
the  corn-stalks  are  well  loaded  with  ears  of  corn. 

Lapana.  (m.)  Icicle. 

Mtina.  (m.)  Flooded. 

Refers  to  the  flooding  of  the  fields  by  the  high  waters  coming 
down  the  washes,  an  event  for  which  many  prayers  are  uttered, 
songs  chanted,  and  offerings  made. 

Yoywaima.  (m.)  Rain  Walk. 

From  yoy,  root  of  words  pertaining  to  rain;  wai,  root  of  go, 
walk,  etc.,  and  No.  9. 

Refers  to  rain  at  a  distance  that  seems  to  move  along  in  a 
straight  line.  The  word  in  the  Hopi  is  one  word,  and  is  difficult 
to  translate  literally.  The  idea  contained  in  the  word  is :  Rain¬ 
ing  while  moving  along;  or,  Moving,  going  along  with  rain. 

Omawuu.  (m.)  Cloud. 

Omawhtiwa.  (m.)  Clouded  or  Full  of  Clouds. 

From  omawioma,  become  clouded,  and  No.  2. 

Namitnaoma.  (m.)  Intermingle. 

The  word  really  means  join,  fit,  put  together,  or  into  each  other. 
Refers  to  clouds  meeting  and  intermingling. 

Mohtii.  (m.)  First. 

Refers  to  a  cloud  preceding  other  moving  clouds. 
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XX.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Pihkash  (Young  Corn-Ear) 

Clan. 

Mocinomka.  (f.)  The  One  That  Folds  or  Covers  Up  a  Corn-Husk 
Packet. 

Derived  from  mfici,  the  corn-husk  packet  on  prayersticks, 
No.  5  and  No.  4. 

The  little  Name  Bearer  is  imagined  as  grown  up  and  as  pre¬ 
paring  prayer-offerings  in  some  ceremony. 

Natwantiwa.  (m.)  Have  Been  Planted. 

From  natwanlawu,  plant,  and  No.  2. 

A  field  in  which  corn  has  been  planted  is  referred  to. 

Qoyavi.  (m.)  A  Particular  Whitish  Corn-Ear. 

Lomangakioma.  (m.)  Coming  Out  Beautifully. 

From  loloma,  good,  well,  beautiful,  and  nongakioma  (plural), 
emerge,  come  out. 

Refers  in  all  probability  either  to  the  corn  coming  out  of  the 

ground  or  to  the  corn-ears  coming  out  of  the  stalks. 

/  * 

Ehpetavi.  (m.)  Leave,  Put,  By  the  Side. 

From  ehpe  (hardly  ever  used  alone),  beside,  aside,  and 
taviima,  leave,  put  down,  place,  etc. 

Refers  to  a  second  planting  of  corn  beside  or  near  the  first 
corn  hills,  in  case  the  latter  were  destroyed. 

Ahpa.  (m.)  Bed,  Pad,  Cover  (on  the  floor  or  earth). 

Refers  here,  it  is  claimed,  to  the  layer  or  covering  of  green 
corn-stalks  that  is  placed  on  the  plaza  early  in  the  morning  on 
certain  ceremonial  days,  such  as  the  Marau  ceremony. 

Humihoynoma.  (f.)  Shelled  Corn  Blows  Away. 

From  humita,  shelled  corn,  or  shell  corn;  hohoya,  blow  away, 
and  No.  10. 

This  is  one  of  the  names  that  permits  of  different  interpreta¬ 
tions.  It  may  refer  to  shelled  corn  that  is  covered  up  and  the 
chaff  from  shelling  blowing  away ;  or  it  may  mean  that  the  shelled 
corn  is  covered  up  by  the  chaff  that  is  blown  over  it;  or  it  may 
even  mean  that  that  which  is  blown  away  from  the  corn  that  is 
being  shelled — namely,  the  chaff — is  covered  up.  Only  the 
Name  Giver  herself  could  state  definitely  what  she  had  in  mind 
when  coining  the  name.  In  case  the  idea  “covered  up”  be 
referred  to,  the  ending  nOma  would,  of  course,  be  No.  5,  instead 
of  No.  10,  as  given  above. 

Humita.  (m.)  Shelled  Corn. 
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Humihoyniwa.  (m.)  Shelled  Corn  Blown  Away. 

From  humita,  hohoya,  blow  away,  and  No.  3. 

The  meaning  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  is  probably  either 
that  corn  is  being  shelled,  in  which  case  humita  would  be  taken 
as  a  verb,  and  the  little  particles  of  chaff  are  blown  away,  or 
shelled  corn  is  referred  to,  the  meaning  of  hohoya  being  the 
same. 

Huimwaima.  (m.)  Shell (ed)  Corn  Walks  Straight  Ahead. 

From  humita  and  waima,  go,  walk.  The  connection  of  the 
two  elements  in  the  word  seems  to  be  somewhat  arbitrary,  but 
the  meaning  probably  is  that  some  one  walks  or  goes  about 
with  shelled  corn.  If  corn-ears  were  spoken  of,  the  literal 
translation  of  the  word  might  be  permissible,  as  corn  in  the 
stalk,  or  in  ears,  is  often  personified.  The  idea  of  “straight 
ahead”  is  expressed  by  the  verbal  form  waima,  instead  of  wai- 
numa,  go  about. 

Humiwainoma.  (f.)  Shell  (ed)  Corn  Goes  Covered. 

From  humita;  waf,  stem  of  words  meaning  walk,  go,  etc., 
and  No.  5. 

The  meaning  is  either  that  some  one,  who  is  covered  or  wrapped 
up,  goes  with  shelled  corn,  or  that  the  corn  carried  is  covered 
or  wrapped  up.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  No.  10  is  meant 
instead  of  No.  5,  in  which  case  the  name  would  be  the  same  as 
the  previous  one,  only  female  instead  of  male. 

Humiletstiwa.  (m.)  Shelled  Corn  in  a  Row. 

From  humita,  either  shell  corn,  or  shelled  corn;  lalehta,  place 
in  a  row,  side  by  side,  and  No.  2. 

Reference  is  made  either  to  a  row  of  piles  of  corn,  or  to  a  row 
of  women  shelling  corn ;  probably  the  latter. 

Humih-mana.  (f.)  Shelled  Corn  Maid. 

From  humita  and  mana,  virgin,  maiden.  The  h  stands  for 
euphony’s  sake. 

Reference  is  undoubtedly  made  to  a  maiden  shelling  corn. 

Humiyeshtiwa.  (m.)  Shelled  Corn  Lying  Around. 

From  humita;  yeshe  (plural  of  katu),  sit,  stay,  lie,  and  No.  2. 

While  the  translation  of  the  name  as  given  is  permissible, 
the  rendering,  Shell  Corn  Seated,  would  also  be  correct,  though 
somewhat  irregular.  The  meaning  then  would  be  that  those 
who  are  shelling  corn  are  sitting. 

Humiyeshva.  (m.)  Shelled  Corn  (just)  Placed  (literally,  seated). 

From  humita  (see  previous  name),  and  No.  6. 
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As  in  the  preceding  name,  the  word  humita  may  also  be 
treated  as  a  verb,  in  which  case  the  meaning  would  be  that 
those  who  shell  corn  have  (just)  seated  themselves. 

Humfhavi.  (f.)  Hunted  Shelled  Corn. 

From  humita,  and  heplawu  (prft,  havi),  seek,  hunt. 

Hummomka/  (f.)  The  One  Who  Covers  Up  Shelled  Corn. 

From  humita;  nonoma,  and  No.  4. 

Humiyonsi.  (f.)  Owes  (?)  Shelled  Corn. 

From  humita,  and  No.  8. 

The  derivation  of  the  syllable  “yon”  is  not  cl'ear.  If  it  be 
derived  from  yoniita,  be  indebted,  owe,  the  meaning  of  the  name 
would  be:  She  Who  Owes  Shelled  Corn. 

Humingosi.  (f.)  Shelled  Corn  Follow. 

From  humita,  shelled  corn;  ng6waf  followed,  and  No.  8. 

The  exact  meaning  is  somewhat  obscure,  though  it  is  probable 
that  what  is  meant  is,  that  one  who  is  shelling  corn  is  followed 
or  pursued.  The  syllable  “ngo”  might  also  be  derived  from 
ngonta,  tied  around  the  neck,  in  which  case  the  meaning  would 
be:  Shelled  Corn  Tied  Around  the  Neck;  referring  to  necklaces 
of  shelled  corn  worn  by  certain  Katcinas. 

Morivoci.  (m.)  Bean. 

Beans  are  very  extensively  raised  and  used  by  the  Hopi. 
Names  of  different  kinds  of  vegetables  are  occasionally  given 
to  children  by  members  of  this  clan. 

Macavanka.  (f.)  The  One  That  Figures  (or  Marks)  a  Wing. 

From  maca,  wing;  ban,  root  word  of  write,  draw,  figure,  etc., 
and  No.  4. 

It  is  not  quite  apparent  why  this  name  should  be  given  by  a 
member  of  the  Young  Corn-Ear  clan,  unless  it  be  in  reference  to 
some  related  clan,  for  instance,  the  Cloud  clan.  In  that  case 
the  clouds  would  here  be  referred  to ;  they  are  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  having  faces,  wings,  as  carrying  burdens,  etc.  My  in¬ 
formant,  however,  may  have  been  in  error  about  the  clan  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  Name  Giver  he  had  in  mind  in  connection  with 
this  name. 

Macatiwa.  (m.)  Wings  (have  been)  Made. 

From  maca,  here  the  verb  stem  of  words  signifying  make  or 
prepare  wings,  and  No.  2. 

The  Name  Giver  probably  had  in  mind  artificial  wings,  as 
they  are  frequently,  prepared  for  ceremonial  purposes.  (See 
also,  explanation  in  connection  with  the  previous  name.) 
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Mocmomka.  (f.)  The  One  That  Wraps  Corn-Husk  Packet. 

From  m6ci,  a  small  packet,  made  in  ceremonies,  especially 
for  nearly  all  bahos,  of  corn  husks,  and  usually  containing 
sacred  meal  and  honey;  of  No.  5  and  No.  4. 

The  little  Bearer  of  this  name  is  imagined  to  be  grown  and  to 
be  preparing  in  some  ceremony  the  corn-husk  packets  for  some 
prayer-offering. 

Talaskwaptiwa.  (m.)  Corn-Pollen  Loaded. 

From  talasi,  corn-pollen;  kwap,  root  word  for  mount,  put  on, 
load  on,  and  No.  2. 

Refers  to  the  leaves  of  the  corn-stalks,  which  are  loaded  with 
pollen. 

Mohpe.  (m.)  Pfki  Roll. 

The  pfki,  or  thin  wafer  bread  of  the  Hopis,  is  made  of  corn 
meal.  The  batter  is  spread  very  thinly  on  a  hot,  polished  stone, 
and  the  sheet  of  bread  then  obtained  is  later  rolled  together, 
such  a  roll  being  called  muhpe. 

Talasnomtiwa.  (m.)  Corn-Pollen  Wrapped  Up. 

From  talasi,  corn-pollen;  No.  5  and  No.  2. 

Refers  to  the  corn-pollen  enveloped  in  the  curled  corn  leaves. 

Qoyatpala.  (m.)  White  Bluff. 

From  q6ya,  white,  and  tahpala,  steep;  also  a  bluff. 

Refers  to  the  steep  sides  of  piles  of  white  corn  in  the  Hopi  houses. 

Honapsi.  (m.)  Red  Corn-Ear. 

The  corn  designated  by  this  name  is  of  a  peculiar  red  color, 
between  the  regular  red  corn  (pala-kao),  and  a  pale  red  (wfqto). 

Kio-mana.  (f.)  Corn-Ear  Maiden. 

From  kao,  corn-ear,  and  mana,  maiden,  virgin,  etc. 

The  corn-ears  and  corn-stalks  are  often  personified  and  called 
maidens,  especially  in  songs. 

Talas-mana.  (f.)  Corn-Pollen  Maiden. 

From  talasi,  corn-pollen,  and  mana  (see  previous). 

Reference  is  made  to  the  pollen  found  on  the  green  corn 
leaves,  which  is  used  in  nearly  all  Hopi  ceremonies  for  many 
different  purposes  and  in  many  ways. 

'  L  4  ^ 

XXI.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Pi'va  (Tobacco)  Clan. 

Cakwmoysi.  (f.)  Blue  Spread  Out. 

From  cakw,  stem  of  all  words  pertaining  to  blue  and  green; 
moy,  root  of  such  words  as  lay  out,  spread  out,  etc.,  in  order 
to  dry,  as  peaches,  fodder,  herbs,  blankets,  etc.,  and  No.  8. 
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Refers  in  this  case  to  native  tobacco,  but  more  especially  to 
the  blue  blossoms  of  the  same,  which  are  laid  out  to  dry. 

Cihongniwa.  (m.)  Blossoms  Stand. 

From  cihu,  blossom,  flower;  hong,  plural  verb  root  of  stand, 
raised  up,  etc.,  and  No.  3. 

Refers  to  the  blossoms  of  the  growing  tobacco  plant. 

Cihongva.  (m.)  Blossoms  Raised. 

From  cihu;  hong  (see  preceding  word),  and  No.  6. 

Meaning  the  same  as  the  previous  one,  with  the  difference 
between  No.  3  and  No.  6. 

Ciyonsi.  (f.)  Owes  (a)  Blossom  or  (a)  Flower. 

From  cihu;  yon,  the  root  of  words  signifying  owe,  be  indebted 
to,  etc.,  and  No.  8. 

Some  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  this  name. 
If  “yon”  is  here  used  in  the  usual  sense,  as  given,  the  meaning 
would  be  that  something  was  owing  or  due  to  a  flower  or  blossom, 
or  that  somebody  owed  a  blossom  or  a  flower  to  some  one.  In 
the  latter  case  it  would,  in  all  probability,  in  some  way  refer 
to  the  many  wrangles  and  contests  for  flowers  and  blossoms 
that  take  place  among  the  children  and  young  people  in  the 
Hopi  villages.  The  flowers  of  the  tobacco  plant  would  in  this 
case  be  referred  to. 

Piphongsi.  (f.)  Tobacco  Stands. 

From  piva  (nicotiana,  attenuata  Torr.),  the  native  tobacco; 
hong,  root  word  for  stand,  raised  up,  etc.  (in  the  plural),  and 
No.  8. 

The  name  refers  to  the  stems  of  the  growing  tobacco  plant. 

Piva-mana.  (f.)  Tobacco  Maiden. 

From  piva  (see  previous),  and  mana,  maiden,  virgin,  etc. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  the  name  refers  to,  unless  it  be 
to  the  fact  that  the  H6pi  divide  the  plants  into  male  and  female 
plants,  and  that  in  this  case  the  plant  is  called  a  maiden,  as  is 
very  frequently  the  case  with  corn-stalks,  corn-ears,  etc. 

Pfphoya.  (m.)  Little  Tobacco. 

From  piva,  and  No.  1. 

The  Name  Giver  had  undoubtedly  in  mind  a  small  piva 
plant. 

Pfphongniva.  (m.)  Tobacco  Standing  Up. 

From  piva;  hong,  and  No.  3. 

Reference  is  made  to  a  number  of  growing  piva  plants  or  their 
stems. 
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Nacfletstiwa.  (m.)  Self  Blossoms  in  a  Line  or  Row. 

From  No.  11;  lets,  the  root  word  of  stand,  laid,  placed  in  a 
line  or  row,  but  side  by  side,  and  No.  2. 

Very  likely  the  Name  Giver  had  in  mind  either  a  row  of  chil¬ 
dren  decorated  with  piva  blossoms,  or  a  row  of  blooming  plants, 
arrayed,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  blossoms. 

Cfyaoma.  (m.)  Bring(s)  Blossom. 

From  cihu,  blossom,  and  yaoma,  bring. 

Refers  to  the  flowers  of  the  tobacco  plant,  which  some  one  is 
supposed  to  have  gathered  and  brings  with  him. 

XXII.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Posiwuu  (Magpie)  Clan. 

Lomayeshtiwa.  (m.)  Alighted  Well  or  Beautifully. 

From  lolama,  good,  well,  beautiful,  etc.;  yeshe  (plural  of  katu). 
sit,  alight,  etc.,  and  No.  2. 

Refers  to  a  flock  of  magpies  having  gracefully  alighted. 

Nacmgayniwa.  (m.)  Self  Blossoms  (are)  Waved. 

From  No.  11 ;  ngay,  stem  of  words  signifying  wave,  sway,  etc., 
and  No.  3. 

In  all  probability  some  one  is  imagined  as  being  decorated 
with  magpie  feathers  that  are  being  waved  by  the  air  or  wind. 

Nakwayamka.  (f.)  The  One  Who  Emerges  with  a  Head-feather. 

From  nakwa  wish,  prayer,  head-dress;  yam  the  root  word  of 
emerge,  come  out,  etc.,  and  No.  4. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  emerging  from  the  kivas  of  the 
Momchitu  priests,  who  I  believe  wear  head-dresses  preferably  of 
magpie  feathers. 

Nakwa  vanka.  (f.)  The  One  Who  Figures  a  Head-dress. 

From  nakwa  (see  previous  name) ;  bant  a  write,  figure,  draw, 
and  No.  4. 

The  meaning  is  obscure,  but  may  be:  “The  One  Who  Figures 
a  Head-dress,”  meaning  in  this  case,  one  like  a  magpie  feather 
head-dress,  which  would  fined  an  analogy  in  the  fact  that,  since 
the  highly  prized  parrot  feathers  so  much  coveted  for  head- 
feathers  are  now  very  scarce,  chicken  and  pigeon  feathers  are 
now  often  substituted,  they  being  dyed  red,  green,  and  yellow  to 
imitate  the  colors  of  the  parrot  feathers. 
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XXIII.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Povoli  (Butterfly) 

Clan. 

Macakwaptiwa.  (m.)  Wings  Mounted. 

From  maca,  wing;  kwapioma,  being  put  on  or  mounted,  and 
No.  2. 

Refers  probably  to  the  putting  on  of  wings  on  artificial  butter¬ 
flies,  that  are  used  in  certain  ceremonies. 

Macakwapnoma.  (f.)  Ditto  (except  female). 

Poliwahtiwa.  (f.)  Butterfly  Escaped. 

From  poli,  butterfly;  wayioma,  escape,  run  away,  and  No.  2. 

Lomavoyaoma.  (m.)  Flies  Well. 

From  loloma,  good,  well;  (loma  when  used  as  a  prefix)  and 
poyaoma,  fly.  The  p  is  changed  to  v  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 
Refers  to  the  flying  of  butterflies. 

Macavaima.  (m.)  Butterfly  Going  With  Figured  Wings. 

From  maca,  wing,  and  vaima,  figured,  written,  drawn — if 
object  is  in  motion ;  the  b  being  changed  into  v  in  compound  words. 

Polingowa.  (f.)  Butterfly  Followed. 

From  poli,  butterfly,  and  nghlawn,  follow,  pursue. 

The  meaning  may  be:  One  butterfly  follows  the  other  straight 
ahead,  or  that  the  Name  Bearer  follows  or  pursues  a  butterfly. 

Kiwanvoyaoma.  (m.)  Butterfly  Flies  Beautifully. 

From  kiwanaw,  pretty,  beautiful  (used  by  women),  and 
poyaoma,  fly;  the  p  changing  to  v  in  compound  words  for  the 
sake  of  euphony. 

Lomayaoma.  (m.)  Brings  Well. 

Derived  from  loloma  (in  compound  words  loma)  and  yaoma; 
bring,  or  bring  by  carrying  in  the  hand. 

Nothing  special  is  referred  to  in  the  name  itself,  but  the  mean¬ 
ing  undoubtedly  is  that  some  one  brings  a  beautiful  butterfly. 

Macangontiwa.  (m.)  Wing  (tied)  Around  Neck. 

Derived  from  maca,  wing,  and  ngoniima,  tie  around  the  neck. 

Reference,  it  seems,  is  made  to  some  one  who  has  butterfly 
wings  tied  around  his  neck. 

Macavantiva.  (m.)  Wings  Figured. 

Derived  from  maca,  wing,  and  banta,  write,  draw,  figure. 

Refers  to  the  decorations  on  the  wings  of  the  butterflies. 

Oomaintiwa.  (m.)  That  to  Decorate  Face  With  Is  In. 

Derived  from  qomalawu,  decorate  faces;  fniota,  it  is  in,  and 
No.  2. 
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One  of  the  flowers  said  to  be  owned  by  the  butterflies  is  the 
sunflower,  the  yellow  petals  of  which  are  pulverized  and  the 
powder  used  for  face  decoration  in  such  ceremonies  as  the  Oaqol, 
Lalakontu,  etc.,  wdien  this  powder  may  be  seen  standing  in 
trays  near  the  altar,  a  fact  which  is  here  referred  to. 

Polihongva.  (m.)  Butterfly  Raised. 

From  poli,  butterfly,  and  hong,  raised  or  erected,  and  No.  6. 

Refers  to  the  wings  of  the  butterfly  standing  up  or  being  held 
upward. 

r  t 

Ala.  (m.)  Horn. 

Refers  to  the  horns  of  the  butterfly. 

Lomavoyaoma.  (m.)  Flies  Well  (Beautifully). 

From  loloma,  good,  well,  etc.,  and  poyaoma,  fly.  The  p  is 
changed  to  v  for  euphony’s  sake. 

Reference  is  made  to  a  flying  butterfly. 

Macahongnoma.  (f.)  Wings  Raised  (up). 

From  maca,  wing  or  bird;  hongniima  (pi.  of  wunupto),  raise 
up,  erect,  stand  up,  and  No.  2. 

Refers  to  the  raised  wings  of  a  swarm  of  butterflies  that  has 
alighted  on  a  bush. 

Macahoyioma.  (m.)  The  Winged  Flies  Away. 

From  maca,  wing,  winged,  and  hoyioma,  fly  away,  fly  off. 

Here  undoubtedly  butterflies  are  referred  to,  though  the  Name 
Giver  may  have  had  in  mind  butterfly  wings  being  carried  away 
by  the  wind. 

Macavansi.  (f.)  Wings  Figured. 

From  maca,  wing,  etc.;  Mnta,  figure,  draw,  write,  and  No.  8 
p  is  changed  to  v  for  euphony’s  sake. 

Refers  to  the  figures  on  the  butterfly’s  wings. 

Macawictiwa.  (m.)  Wings  In  a  Row. 

From  maca,  wing;  wic,  root  word  of  line  up,  form  in  line  or 
row,  etc.,  and  No.  2. 

The  name  undoubtedly  refers  to  a  number  of  butterflies  whose 
wings  appear  to  be  formed  in  rows  or  lines,  one.  behind  the 
other. 

Macaletsnoma.  (f.)  Wings  In  a  Row. 

From  maca;  lets,  root  of  words  signifying  in  a  line  or  row, 
but  side  by  side,  and  No.  10. 

The  meaning  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the  previous  one 

with  the  difference  between  wic  and  lets. 
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Qotcwictiwa.  (m.)  White  Lined  Up. 

From  qdta,  white;  wic,  root  for:  form  a  line  or  row,  line  up, 
but  one  before  the  other,  and  No.  2. 

The  Name  Giver  apparently  had  in  mind  a  number  of  butter¬ 
flies  standing  in  a  row  or  line. 

PoK-mana.  (f.)  Butterfly  Maiden. 

From  poli,  butterfly,  and  mana,  maiden,  virgin,  etc. 

Poli.  (m.)  Butterfly. 

Polihoyioma.  (m.)  Butterfly  Flies  Away. 

From  poli  and  hoyioma,  fly  away. 

Pohhoya.  (m.)  Little  Butterfly. 

From  poli  and  No.  1. 

Povoli.  (m.)  Butterflies.  (Plural  of  poli.) 

PohTiongka.  (f.)  The  One  Who  Erects  Butterflies. 

From  poli;  hong,  plural  form  of  raise,  erect,  stand,  etc.,  and 
No.  4. 

My  informants  were  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  name,  but  believe  reference  is  made  to  the  putting  up  of 
artificial  butterflies  before  the  altar  in  certain  ceremonies. 
Polfyeshtiwa.  (m.)  Butterflies  Alighted. 

From  p61i;  yeshe,  alight,  sit,  etc.,  and  No.  2. 

Refers  to  butterflies  having  alighted  on  some  bush. 
PoKyeshnoma.  (f.)  Butterflies  Alighted. 

Same  as  previous,  only  the  female  ending  n6ma  takes  the 
place  of  tfwa. 

Polfngosi.  (f.)  Butterfly  Follows. 

From  poli;  ngdlawu,  pursue,  follow,  and  No.  8. 

The  meaning  is  that  one  butterfly  pursues  another. 

PoKhongsi.  (f.)  Butterflies  Stand. 

From  poli;  hong,  and  No.  8. 

A  number  of  butterflies  are  imagined  standing  on  some  herb 
or  bush. 

Pohhongva.  (m.)  Butterfly  Stands. 

Same  as  previous,  except  va  (q.  v.)  instead  of  si  (q.  v.). 
Pohwaytiwa.  (m.)  Butterflies  Escaped. 

From  poli;  way,  root  of  words  signifying  fly  or  run  away, 
escape,  etc.,  and  No.  2. 

Polfwaima.  (m.)  Butterfly  Goes. 

From  poli  and  wama,  go,  walk  straight  ahead  or  forward. 
Poliwainoma.  (f.)  Butterfly  Goes. 

Same  as  previous,  except  female. 
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The  idea  straight  forward  can  also  not  be  made  out,  as  only 
the  root  “wai”  is  given,  which  is  used  in  all  words  pertaining  to 
go,  walk,  wander,  etc. 

Kiwanyeshnoma.  (f.)  Sitting  or  Alighted  Beautifully. 

From  kiwani,  the  woman’s  word  for  pretty,  beautiful,  etc.; 
yeshe,  plural  form  of  sit,  alight,  etc.,  and  No.  10. 

Refers  to  a  swarm  of  butterflies  having  alighted  on  a  bush. 
Some  one  suggested  that  n6ma  here  had  the  meaning  of  cover 
up,  envelope  (see  No.  5),  in  which  case  the  meaning  would  be 
that  the  butterflies  cover  up  or  envelope  the  bush  on  which 
they  have  alighted. 

Tubangyamsi.  (f.)  Emerged,  Figured. 

From  tubangqolo,  figured,  many  colored;  yama,  emerged, 
come  out,  and  No.  8. 

Refers  to  the  butterfly  larva  emerging  beautifully  figured 
from  its  cocoon. 

Tubayamtiwa.  (m.)  Emerged,  Figured. 

Same  as  previous,  but  tfwa  instead  of  si.  (q.  v.) 

Macawictiwa.  (m.)  Wings  Striped. 

From  maca,  wing;  wic,  root  of  words  pertaining  to  stripes, 
marks,  lines,  etc. 

Refers  to  such  figures  on  butterfly  wings,  but  as  the  name 
contains  the  root  onlv,  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  it  is  to 
be  treated  in  the  verbal  sense ;  wings  are  being  striped  or  lined ; 
or  in  the  adjective  sense:  Wings  are  striped  or  marked  with 
lines,  but  probably  the  latter. 

XXIV.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Shiwahpi  (Sage,  chryso- 
TLIAMNUS  HoWARDII  [ToRRY]  Gray)  CLAN. 

Cfhongva.  (m.)  Blossoms  Stand. 

From  cfhu,  blossom,  flower,  etc.;  hong,  plural  root  of  raise  up, 
erect,  stand,  etc.,  and  No.  6. 

Refers  to  the  shiwahpi  plant  as  it  stands  in  full  bloom. 

XXV.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Sikahtayo  (Fox)  Clan. 

Cakwyamtiwa.  (m.)  Blue  (have)  Come  Out. 

From  cakw,  root  of  all  words  pertaining  to  blue  and  green; 
yama,  come  out,  emerged,  and  No.  2. 

Refers  either  to  the  birth,  or  to  the  emerging  from  his  burro, 
of  a  small  gray  or  bluish  fox  (latayo). 
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Cakwnomtiwa.  (m.)  Blue  Folded  Up. 

From  cakw  (see  previous);  No.  5  and  No.  2. 

The  name  is  said  to  refer  to  the  skins  of  the  latayo  as  they 
may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  kfva  folded  up,  ready  for  use  in 
some  dance  or  ceremony. 

Cakwhavnoma.  (f.)  Blue  Hang(s). 

From  cakw  (see  previous) ;  hay,  root  word  of  hang,  be  sus¬ 
pended,  etc.,  and  No.  10. 

Refers  to  the  skin  of  the  latayo,  mentioned  before,  which  may 
often  be  seen  suspended  from  the  walls  of  houses,  kfvas,  etc. 
It  is  possible  that  in  this  case  the  ending  n6ma  may  have  the 
meaning  explained  under  No.  5;  in  which  case  the  name  would 
be:  Blue  Hang(s)  Covered  Up,  and  the  name  would  then  call  to 
mind  the  fact,  that  these  skins  may  often  be  seen  wrapped  up  in 
a  piece  of  cloth  or  buckskin  to  protect  them  from  dust  and  smoke. 

Cakwainoma.  (f.)  Blue  Walks.  ■ 

From  cakw  (the  w  being  dropped  on  account  of  the  following 
w) ;  wai,  root  of  such  words  as  walk,  go,  go  about,  etc.,  and  No.  10. 

The  meaning  is,  that  a  latayo  is  walking.  Yet  this  is  again 
one  of  those  instances  where  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  the 
Name  Giver  had  in  mind,  because  ndma  may  have  the  meaning 
of  No.  5;  in  which  case  the  meaning  would  be  either  that  the 
animal  is  going  about,  wrapped  or  enveloped  in  his  own  bluish 
skin,  or  that  some  one,  very  likely  the  Name  Bearer,  is  walking 
with  a  folded  or  wrapped  up  skin  of  the  gray  fox. 

Cakwhepnoma,  or  Cakwhavi.  (f.)  Blue  Searches  or  Searched. 

From  cakw  (see  preceding) ;  heplawu,  hunt,  search,  seek 
(pft,  havi),  and  No.  10. 

The  construction  of  the  name  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the 
meaning  is  that  the  latayo  is  being  looked  for  or  seeks  or  searches 
something  himself.  From  the  abbreviated  form  Cakwhavi,  how¬ 
ever,  which  is  often  used,  it  would  seem  that  the  latter  is  meant. 

Lomanomtiwa.  (m.)  Beautifully  or  Nicely  Folded. 

From  loloma,  nice,  beautiful,  well,  etc.;  No.  5  and  No.  2. 

The  form  loma  may  be  taken  as  an  adjective,  in  which  case 
the  meaning  would  be,  that  pretty  fox  skins  are  folded  up;  or  it 
may  be  taken  in  an  adverbial  sense,  in  which  case  the  correct 
translation  of  the  name  would  be  as  given.  The  construction  of 
the  name  admits  of  both  renderings.  In  either  case  the  fox 
skins  referred  to  are  those  which  are  gotten  ready  for  ceremonies, 
and  may  often  be  seen  folded  up  in  the  kfvas. 
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Lomangova.  (m.)  Pursued  Well. 

From  loma,  root  for  words  signifying  good,  well,  beautiful, 
etc.,  and  ngdlawu,  follow,  pursue,  etc. 

The  meaning  is,  that  a  fox  is  being  followed,  and  that  it  is 
done  well,  and  the  Name  Giver  undoubtedly  had  in  mind  the 
little  boy  to  whom  the  name  was  given,  and  was  prompted  by 
the  wish  that  he  might  become  a  successful  hunter. 

Lomangotiwa.  (m.)  Pursued  or  Followed  Well. 

From  loma  (see  previous);  ngo,  root  of  words  signifying  pur¬ 
sue,  follow,  etc.,  and  No.  2. 

Reference  is  undoubtedly  made  to  a  fox-hunt  in  which  the 
foxes  are  being  pursued  in  a  manner  that  excites  the  admiration 
of  some  observer. 

Lomawaytiwa.  (m.)  Escaped  Well. 

From  loma  (see  previous) ;  way,  root  of  flee,  escape,  run  away, 
etc.,  and  No.  2. 

Foxes  are  referred  to  that  have  made  their  escape  in  a  splendid 
manner.  The  name,  however,  might  also  be  rendered:  (The) 
Good  One  (meaning  a  fox)  Has  Escaped. 

Lomawaima.  (m.)  Goes  or  Walks  Well  (Straight  Ahead). 

From  loma;  wai,  root  of  words,  signifying  go,  walk,  etc.,  and 
No.  9. 

A  fox  is  thought  of  as  walking  nicely  straight  ahead. 

Lomakuku.  (m.)  Pretty  Foot. 

From  loma,  and  kuku,  foot. 

My  informant  believed  that  the  pretty  foot  of  the  fox,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  latayo,  were  referred  to  in  this  case. 

Qoyahongsi.  (f.)  (The)  Gray  Stand. 

From  q6ya,  a  peculiar  gray,  consisting  of  individual  black  and 
white  objects,  especially  hair;  hong,  plural  root  of  erect,  raise  up, 
stand,  etc.,  and  No.  8. 

The  name  may  either  refer  to  a  number  of  gray  foxes  or 
coyotes  standing  together,  or  to  the  hair  on  the  skins  of  these 
animals. 

Qoyahongnoma.  (f.)  (The)  Gray  Stand. 

For  derivation  and  meaning  see  previous  name.  The  ending 
ndma,  as  well  as  the  ending  si,  seems  to  have  no  special  signifi¬ 
cance  beyond  the  fact  that  each  indicates  a  feminine  name. 

Qoyahepnoma.  (f.)  Hunt(s)  (The)  Gray. 

From  Q6ya  (see  previous) ;  hep,  root  of  hunt,  seek,  search,  etc., 
and  No.  19. 
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The  Name  Giver  evidently  had  in  mind  some  one  seeking  a 
coyote  or  gray  fox  (latayo). 

Qoyanomka.  (f.)  The  One  That  Folds  Up  Gray. 

From  qdya;  No.  5,  and  No.  4. 

As  only  the  root  of  “nom”  is  used,  it  cannot  be  determined 
whether  the  meaning  is  that  the  latayo  is  folded  or  enveloped  in 
his  own  grayish  skin,  or  that  some  female  person  is  folding  up 
a  gray  fox  skin. 

Sihahongioma.  (m.)  Yellow  Stands  Up  or  Rises. 

From  sikangpu,  yellow,  and  hongioma,  be  erected,  raise  up, 
also  stand  up,  etc. 

It  is  not  quite  apparent  what  is  referred  to,  but  very  likely  a 
number  of  yellow  foxes  which  are  supposed  to  rise  or  stand  up. 

Sihamoyniwa.  (m.)  Yellow  Spread  Out. 

From  sihangpu,  yellow;  moy,  root  of  spread  out,  lay  out,  and 
No.  2. 

The  Name  Giver  had  in  mind  a  yellow  fox  skin  spread  or 
stretched  out  to  dry. 

Kiwanwikvaya.  (m.)  Brought  (the)  Beautiful. 

From  kiwani,  woman’s  word  for  pretty,  beautiful,  etc.,  and 
wikvava  (plural  of  wikva),  bring,  fetch;  referring  to  animate 
objects. 

The  supposition  is,  that  some  one  fetches  a  pretty  fox,  the 
Name  Giver  probably  imagining  the  little  one  to  have  become  a 
great  hunter  and  seeing  him  bring  in  this  highly  prized  game. 
Fox  skins  are  used  in  many  ceremonies  and  Katcina  dances. 

Lomangontiwa.  (m.)  Beautifully  Necklaced. 

From  loma,  good,  pretty,  beautiful;  ngon,  root  of  words  signi¬ 
fying  wear  around  the  neck,  etc.,  and  No.  2. 

Refers  to  pretty  fox  skins  worn  around  the  neck  by  certain 
Katrinas. 

XXVI.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Tave  (A  Herb,  sarco- 

BATUS  VERNICULATUS  ToRRY)  CLAN. 

Cakwkuiva.  (m.)  Blue  Protrudes  or  Looms  Up. 

From  cakwawusa  blue,  green;  kuito,  protrude,  come  or  loom 
up,  and  No.  6. 

Refers  to  the  bluish  sprouts  of  the  plant  when  they  begin  to 
protrude  from  the  stems. 
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XXVII.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Tawa  (Sun)  Clan. 

Lomayeshva.  (m.)  Seated  Well  (Comfortably). 

From  loloma,  good,  well,  etc.,  and  yeshe  (plural  of  katu),  sit, 
rest,  etc.,  and  No.  6. 

The  meaning  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  my  informant  believed 
that  it  undoubtedly  referred  to  a  party  which  the  Name  Giver 
had  in  mind  as  being  comfortably  seated  in  the  sunshine.  He 
said  it  might  also  mean  “beautifully  alighted,”  in  which  case  it 
would  refer  to  the  alighting  (setting)  of  the  sun.  The  plural 
form  of  the  verb  would  not  necessarily  be  adverse  to  this  inter¬ 
pretation,  as  according  to  Hopi  tradition  there  are  several  suns 
who  change  about  in  making  the  circuit  around  the  earth. 

Lomayeshva.  (f.)  Rarely  used.  Same  as  above. 

Muyawuu.  (m.)  Moon. 

Refers,  of  course,  to  the  moon,  the  Moon  clan  being  related  to 
the  Sun  clan. 

Kiwanletsnoma.  (f.)  Beautifully  Lined  Up. 

From  kiwani,  beautiful,  nice  (used  by  women);  letslawu,  place 
in  rows  or  lines,  line  up,  and  No.  10. 

The  name,,  it  is  said,  refers  to  the  different  layers  or  streaks 
sometimes  seen  in  the  dawning  light. 

Tawayamtiwa.  (m.)  Sun  (has)  Risen. 

From  tawa,  sun;  yama,  come  out,  emerged,  and  No.  2. 

XXVIII.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Tavo  (Cottontail 

Rabbit)  Clan. 

Aamihoya.  (m.)  Little  Buried  One. 

From  aama,  bury  or  cover  up,  and  No.  1. 

Refers  to  the  little  rabbits  covered  up  or  hidden  in  their 
burrow. 

Habiima.  (m.)  Seeks  (or  Hunts)  Straight  Ahead. 

From  heplawu,  hunt,  and  No.  9. 

A  hunter,  looking  for  rabbits,  is  thought  of  either  as  going  in  a 
straight  course  or  as  looking  for  rabbits  from  place  to  place  in  a 
straight  line. 

Yeshiva.  (m.)  Just  Sat  Down. 

From  yeshe,  sit,  and  No.  6. 

Refers  to  rabbits  who  are  seen  sitting  at  different  places. 
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XXIX.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  TPwa  (Sand)  Clan. 

Pongnamoysi.  (f.)  Altar  Spread  Out. 

From  pongna,  altar;  moy,  root  of  spread  out,  lay  out,  as 
objects  to  dry,  etc.,  and  No.  8. 

Refers  to  the  sand  or  sand  field  that  is  usually  spread,  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  altars  in  Hopi  kiva  ceremonies. 

Puhuima.  (m.)  Renew. 

From  pohu,  root  of  words  pertaining  to  make  new,  renovate, 
and  No.  9.  The  verbal  form  “ma”  gives  it  the  idea  of  progress 
from  place  to  place  or  straight  ahead,  or  from  time  to  time. 

The  name  may  refer  to  the  renewal  of  Hopi  altars  either  from 
time  to  time  or  from  kiva  to  kiva. 

Pongnaletsnoma.  (f.)  Altar  In  a  Row. 

From  pongna;  lets,  which  is  the  root  for  all  forms  of  place,  or 
form  in  line  or  row,  etc.,  line  up,  etc.,  and  No.  10. 

Refers  to  the  slabs  and  other  parts  of  the  altar  which  stand  in 
the  sand  ridge  in  a  row  or  line. 

Pongnaletstiwa.  (m.)  Altar  Placed  In  a  Row. 

From  pongna;  lets  (see  previous),  and  No.  2. 

Refers  in  all  probability  to  the  same  as  the  previous  name. 

Pongnayeshtiwa.  (m.)  Altars  In  Place. 

From  pongna;  yeshe  (pi.  of  katu),  lie,  be  in  place  or  placed, 
and  No.  2. 

The  name  in  all  probability  refers  to  altar  paraphernalia 
.  which  has  been  brought  into  the  kiva  for  use  in  the  ceremony 
and  is  lying  on  the  kiva  floor.  It  may,  however,  also  refer  to 
the  various  altars  that  are  put  up  in  sand  ridges  in  different 
kivas  in  certain  ceremonies,  such  as  the  Soyal,  Wuwuchim,  etc. 

Pongnanomsi.  (f.)  Altar  Wrapped  Up. 

From  pongna;  No.  5  and  No.  8. 

Reference  is  undoubtedly  made  to  the  altar  paraphernalia 
which  are  often  wrapped  up  in  an  old  piece  of  buckskin,  cloth, 
or  in  a  blanket  when  brought  to  the  kiva  for  use  in  the  ceremony 
from  the  house  where  they  are  kept.  As  only  the  root  of  “nom” 
is  given,  the  name  could  also  be  rendered:  Wraps  Up  Altar. 

Pongnahongniva.  (m.)  Altar  Erected  or  Raised. 

From  pongna;  hong,  the  root  of  such  words  as  erect,  raise  up, 
etc.,  and  No.  3. 

The  name  undoubtedly  refers  to  an  altar  as  it  is  seen  erected 
on  the  sand  ridge  and  sand  field  in  the  kiva. 
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Pongnawicioma.  (m.)  Altar  Drawn  Up  In  Line. 

From  pongna,  altar,  and  wicioma,  draw  up,  arrange  in  line, 
that  is,  one  object  behind  the  other;  another  verb  being  used  if 
several  objects  form  a  line  by  being  placed  side  by  side. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  what  is  referred  to,  but  probably  to  such 
objects  on  Hopi  altars  as  crooks,  birds,  bahos,  etc. 

Pongna-mana.  (f.)  Altar  Maiden. 

From  pongna,  altar,  and  mana,  maiden,  virgin. 

Reference  is  made  to  certain  figurines  on  such  Hopi  altars  as 
the  Oaqol,  Lagon,  etc.,  which  are  called  maidens,  as  Oaqol- 
mana  (Oaqol-maiden),  Lagon-mana,  (Lagon-maiden) ,  etc. 

Qomaletstiwa.  (m.)  Face  Painted  Lined  Up,  or  In  a  Row. 

From  qoma,  the  root  word  of  all  words  that  pertain  to  paint¬ 
ing  the  face;  letslawu,  place  in  a  row  or  line  several  objects  side 
by  side,  and  No.  2. 

The  Name  Giver  alone  could  tell  just  what  was  meant  by  this 
name,  as  the  construction  of  the  name  permits  of  different  mean¬ 
ings,  as:  Those  With  Painted  Faces  In  a  Line  or  Row,  Face 
Paintings  or  Marks  In  a  Line  or  Row,  etc. 

Pongnaletsnoma.  (f.)  Altar  In  Row. 

From  pongna;  altar,  letslawu  (see  previous),  and  No.  10. 

The  name  refers  to  the  different  slabs,  sticks,  bahos,  etc.,  of 
an  altar  that  stand  side  by  side  in  the  sand  ridge. 

Pongnamoysi.  (f.)  Altar  Spread  Out. 

1 

From  pongna,  altar;  moy,  root  of  words  signifying  lay  or 
spread  out,  as  peaches,  herbs  or  corn  to  dry,  and  No.  8. 

In  this  case  the  sand  spread  out  on  the  kiva  floor  where  an 
altar  is  erected  is  referred  to. 

Cfhongnoma.  (f.)  Blossoms  Stand. 

From  cihu,  blossom;  hong  (pi.  form  of  erect,  raise  or  stand  up,' 
etc.),  and  No.  10. 

Refers  to.  the  plant  tuKamsi  (prairie  dog  blossom)  which  is 
said  to  be  owned  by  this  group  of  clans,  and  which  is  here  thought 
of  as  standing  in  bloom. 

Basa.  (m.)  Field. 

Cakwhongsi.  (f.)  Blue  Standing. 

From  cakwawusa,  blue  or  green;  hong,  plural  root  of  raise  up, 
stand,  etc.,  and  No.  8. 

Refers  to  the  blue  blossoms  of  tukamsi,  “prairie  dog  blossom” 
(delphinum  scaposum)  which  is  said  to  be  controlled  by  the  sand 
clan. 
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Cakwuna.  (m.)  Blue  Stands. 

Same  as  previous,  only  here  the  verb  is  referred  to  in  the  singular. 

Lomalehtiwa.  (m.)  Beautiful(ly)  Straightened  or  Leveled  Up. 

From  lolama,  good,  nice,  beautiful;  leh,  root  of  words  signify¬ 
ing  straighten  up,  even  up,  level  up,  and  No.  2. 

XXX.  Name  Giver  belonging  to  the  Tcua  (Rattlesnake) 

Clan. 

Loldokongwuu.  (m.)  Bull-snake. 

Members  belonging  to  the  Rattlesnake  clan  frequently  give 
names  referring  to  other  kinds  of  snakes. 

Naciletsnoma.  (f.)  Self  Blossoms  In  a  Row. 

From  No.  11;  lets,  root  of  words  signifying  in  a  row  or  in  a 
line,  and  No.  10. 

The  name  is  said  to  refer  to  the  blossoms  of  tukamsi  (delphi- 
num  scaposum),  a  plant  which  is  very  extensively  used  in  Hopi 
ceremonies,  and  which  here  seems  to  be  thought  of  as  forming 
the  ornament  of  children  or  maidens  that  are  supposed  to  be 
standing  in  a  line.  The  plant  is  referred  to  because  the  Tukamsi 
clan  is  closely  related  to  the  snake  clan. 

Kwinfwikya.  (m.)  Take  North  or  Northward. 

From  kwini,  root  of  words  pertaining  to  north,  and  wikya,  a 
peculiar  plural  form  of  wikva,  bring,  fetch,  something  animate. 

The  name  is  said  to  refer  to  the  getting  and  taking  away  of 

the  snakes  for  and  after  the  Snake  ceremony  by  the  priests,  some 

of  the  snakes  being  hunted  and  afterwards  released  north,  some 

* 

west,  etc.,  of  the  village. 

Yayahiova.  (m.)  Just  Dressed  Up. 

From  yuyahio,  root  of  words  signifying  dress  up,  paint  up, 
etc.,  and  No.  6. 

Undoubtedly  reference  is  made  to  the  Snake  priests  who  are 
ready  and  dressed  up  for  the  ceremony. 

Tcohoyniva.  (m.)  Rattlesnake  Gone. 

From  tcua,  rattlesnake;  hoya,  gone,  left,  literally:  flown  away, 
and  No.  3. 

Pongnaletsnoma.  (f.)  Altar  In  a  Line. 

From  pongna,  altar;  lets,  root  of  in  line  or  row,  line  up,  etc., 
and  No.  10. 

It  is  said  that  the  name  refers  to  the  idols  and  altar  para¬ 
phernalia  of  the  Snake  altar  which  are  standing  and  lying  in  a 
line  in  the  kfva  during  the  ceremonies. 
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XXXI.  Irregular. 

Manihoya.  (f.)  Little  Maiden. 

Should  be  manahoya,  but  it  was  said  a  little  boy,  who  could 
not  speak  very  well,  called  the  little  sister  manihoya,  and  so  she 
kept  that  name. 

Moro.  (m.)  Burro. 

A  nickname  given  to  a  boy  because  he  once  represented,  as 
one  of  the  clowns  at  a  Katcina  dance,  a  burro. 

Mote,  (m.) 

A  name  derived  from  one  of  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  and 
given  to  a  Hopi  by  his  people  because  he  had  been  visiting  the 
Pueblos. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  account  of  the  Ponca  Sun  Dance  here  presented  may,  at 
best,  be  considered  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  This  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  I  have  been  able  to  witness  the  ceremony  but  once, 
and  that  opportunity  has  not  been  afforded  to  investigate  the  cere¬ 
mony  by  questioning  the  priests.  It  must  also  be  noted  that,  owing 
to  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  Ponca  in  recent  times,  the  ceremony 
has  lost  much  of  its  former  hold  on  the  tribe.  Owing  to  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  camp-circle  to  the  railroad  and  to  white  communities  of 
considerable  size,  the  ceremony  is  witnessed  each  year  by  a  large 
number  of  white  visitors.  This  has  contributed  much  to  weaken  the 
genuineness  of  the  feeling  for  the  ceremony.  Not  the  least  difficulty 
which  I  encountered  in  the  brief  time  that  I  have  been  able  to  devote 
to  the  Ponca,  was  my  inability  to  secure  the  services  of  a  satisfactory 
interpreter.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  no  educated  young 
men  in  the  tribe,  or  that  the  priests  are  unwilling  to  give  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  they  possess  about  the  ceremony.  The  real  difficulty  lay 
in  securing  an  interpreter  who  would  be  willing  to  confine  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  in  hand.  Imperfect  as  this  account  is,  however, 
I  offer  it  as  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Sun  Dance  in  general. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to 
White-Eagle,  the  chief  of  the  Ponca,  to  the  minor  chiefs,  and  to  the 
priests  and  dancers  of  the  ceremony  for  their  uniform  willingness  to 
assist  me,  both  in  securing  information  on  the  ceremony  and  in  pho¬ 
tographing  the  more  important  events. 

George  A.  Dorsey. 

November  i,  1905. 


PART  I.— GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


NAME  OF  THE  CEREMONY. 

to 

The  name  the  Poncas  give  to  the  Sun  Dance  ceremony  is  Sun- 
Seeing-dance ;  that  is,  the  sun  is  a  witness  to  the  dance.  Another 
name  at  times  applied  to  the  ceremony  is  Sacred  or  Mystery  dance. 

Time  and  Duration. 

The  time  of  the  ceremony  is  determined  by  the  Thunder-men 
(Sun  Dance  priests),  who  assemble  at  the  call  of  the  tribal  chief  in 
the  spring  for  this  purpose.  The  month  being  determined,  they 
choose  the  time  of  the  month  when  the  moon  is  at  least  half  full. 
All  the  Ponca  ceremonies  of  which  I  have  anv  record  have  been  held 

J 

in  June  or  July,  the  majority  in  the  latter  month. 

Participants. 

The  priests  of  the  ceremony  are  called  Thunder-men,  and  are 
medicine-men  who  have  fasted  at  least  four  times  during  previous 
ceremonies  and  who  have  learned  the  rites  and  paints.  The  priests 
determine  who  shall  dance  in  each  ceremony,  each  priest  selecting 
one  or  more  men  who  shall  report  to  the  priests  in  general  at  a  certain 
time  during  the  ceremony,  when  the  dancer  selects  his  instructor  and 
remains  in  his  care  until  the  end  of  the  ceremony  and  compensates 
him  liberally  for  his  instructions.  Each  individual  chosen  may  be 
expected  to  be  thus  called,  on  three  additional  performances,  where¬ 
upon  he  becomes  a  Sun  Dance  priest.  To  be  thus  chosen  is  not  without 
considerable  honor,  for  each  dancer  is  supposed  to  bear  the  sufferings 
of  the  tribe.  The  priesthood  of  the  Ponca  Sun  Dance  is,  therefore,  a 
close  corporation  with  self-perpetuating  power.  Each  priest  selects 
a  servant  and  two  pipe-bearers,  one  to  take  care  of  his  pipe,  the  other 
to  look  after  the  gifts  or  presents.  The  ceremony  is  in  charge  of  the 
oldest  and  most  learned  of  the  priests  and  more  especially  under  the 
direction  of  the  war-priest  of  the  tribe.  There  are  neither  pledgers 
for  the  ceremony  itself  nor  those  who  vow  they  will  dance  and  fast. 

During  the  ceremony  the  directors  were  as  follows: 

White-Eagle,  Chief.  (See  PI.  I,  Fig.  i.) 

Hairy-Bear,  Leader. 

Big-Elk,  Assistant  Leader.  (See  PL  I,  Fig.  2.) 
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Priests. 

No-Ear. 


2.  Little-Walker. 


3.  Two-Crows. 


4.  Sits-on-Hill. 


The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  the  priests,  or  grand¬ 
fathers,  as  those  who  attend  to  the  painting  are  called,  and  those 
who  were  to  fast  and  dance: 

Dancers. 

Through-Hole. 

Black-Buffalo-Bull. 

Frank-Eagle. 

Fire-Shaker. 

Yellow-Ricket. 

Carl  Four-Bear. 

Philip  Other. 

Charles  McDonald. 

Martin  Blue-Back. 

Jack  Rough-Face. 

Edward  Little-Warrior. 

Little-Hale. 

Willie  Poor-Horse. 

Albert  Black-Coal. 

(Oto.) 

James  Other. 

Jessie  Gives-Water. 

Jack  No-Care. 

Black-Horse. 

(Osage.) 

Clarence  Black-Hair-Horse. 

Joe  Knows-the-Country. 

Fred  Smith. 

Fred  Crooked-Hand. 

(Oto.) 

Makes-Cloud. 

Little-Snake. 

Oscar  Makes-Cry. 

John  Bull. 

Buffalo-Chief. 

Mrs.  Little-Snake. 

Atkins  White-Tail. 

Leonard  Big-Goose. 

Leon  Little-Turtle. 

John  Hudson  (Oto). 

(Oto.) 

From  the  list  it  is  seen  that  four  Oto  and  one  Osage  participated 
in  the  ceremony,  and  one  woman. 


Little-Dancer. 


6.  Polecat. 


Black-Elk. 


8.  White-Deer. 


Little-Hard-M  an . 


PART  II.— THE  CEREMONY. 


The  time  and  place  of  the  ceremony  having  previously  been 
announced  to  the  tribe,  they  aim  to  move  camp  and  have  formed  the 
camp-circle  by  evening  of  the  day  before  that  set  for  the  beginning  of 
the  ceremony.  From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  all 
who  are  to  participate  in  the  ceremony  abstain  from  women,  other¬ 
wise  serious  accidents  would  result. 

FIRST  DAY. 

The  Four  Secret  Tipis  of  Preparation. 

The  camp-circle  being  completed,  the  priests  selected  four  tipis, 
located  one  on  the  southeast,  one  on  the  southwest,  one  on  the  north¬ 
west,  and  one  on  the  northeast  of  the  circle.  They  assembled  within 
these  tipis  according  to  the  following  grouping: 


No.  i. 

White-Deer. 

Black-Elk. 

Polecat. 

No.  2. 

Little  Dancer. 

Sits-on-Hill. 

Hairy-Bear. 

No.  3. 

Two-Crows. 

No-Ear. 

Little-Walker. 

No.  4. 

White-Eagle. 

Big-Elk. 

Little-H  ard-Man . 

No  rites  were  performed,  but  they  visited  back  and  forth  from 
one  tipi  to  another,  provided  certain  raw  materials  to  be  used  later 
in  the  ceremony,  decided  on  the  individuals  who  were  to  perform 
certain  rites  later  on,  and  discussed  the  names  of  the  men  who  were 
to  be  invited  to  participate  as  dancers  during  the  ceremony. 

Mourning  Feast. 

At  about  noon  there  occurred  on  the  south  side  of  the  circle  a 
mourning  feast,  at  which  time  many  presents,  including  horses, 
ponies,  trunks,  shawls,  etc.,  were  given  away.  This  was  followed  by 
the  feast.  (See  PI.  II,  Fig.  i.) 
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The  most  important  event  of  the  day  was  the  appointing  by  each 
priest  of  pipe-bearers  and  a  servant  who  should  run  errands  and 
assist  him  generally.  The  servants  (see  PL  III,  Fig.  i)  collectively 
act  as  police  and  guard  the  camp.  The  pipe-bearers  (see  PL  III, 
Fig.  2)  always  accompany  the  priest;  one  bears  his  pipe  and  paints 
and  fasts  just  as  the  priest  does  who  appoints  him ;  the  other  pipe- 
bearer  looks  after  the  presents  the  priest  receives  for  instructing  the 
dancers. 

SECOND  DAY. 

With  daybreak  the  servants  began  clearing  and  making  ready 
the  space  within  the  camp-circle,  and  the  principal  participants  and 
mounted  Dog  Soldiers  began  to  appear. 

Preparation  for  the  Sham  Battle. 

At  about  seven  o’clock  the  chief,  White-Eagle,  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  announcement:  “The  enemies  are  coming  to  attack  our  camp. 
We  must  be  on  the  alert.  All  you  young  men  get  ready,  for  we 
must  drive  them  away  and  let  them  know  that  we  are  prepared  to 
repulse  any  depredation  at  all  times.  Mount  your  ponies,  shoulder 
your  guns,  prepare  to  follow  your  leader  (Hairy-Bear)  and  repulse 
them.  They  must  be  driven  away  for  the  safety  of  our  camp  and 
of  our  women  and  children.”  Immediately  following  this  announce¬ 
ment,  young  men  and  old,  gayly  attired,  began  to  appear  and  parade 
around  the  inside  of  the  camp-circle.  Big-Elk  from  time  to  time 
urged  them  to  hurry  and  called  for  more  men  to  volunteer.  Near  the 
the  center  of  the  circle  Big-Elk  took  his  position  with  a  standard, 
and  by  him  sat  several  musicians  about  a  large  drum.  (See  Pl.  IV, 
Fig.  1.)  Near  the  drummers  were  gathered  the  men  who  had  been 
selected  to  fast  and  dance  in  the  ceremony.  White-Eagle  stood  to 
their  left  and  directed  the  performance,  which  was  in  the  nature 
of  preparation  to  meet  the  enemy.  Thus  arranged,  they  sang  war- 
songs  and  related  war  stories  for  about  an  hour.  (See  Pl.  V.) 

Spying  the  Centre-Pole.. 

In  the  mean  time  the  mounted  warriors,  the  so-called  Dog  Soldiers, 
led  by  Little-Soldier,  set  off  to  the  north  and  went  to  the  timber 
to  go  through  the  formality  of  spying  the  tall  willow  tree  (chosen 
because  the  willow  is  hard  to  kill),  which  had  been  selected  the  - 
night  before  by  the  chiefs.  (See  Pl.  IV,  Fig.  2.)  Then  they  re¬ 
turned  toward  the  camp-circle,  having  painted  themselves  and  be¬ 
ing  provided  with  grape-vine  'shields  and  willow  poles  for  lances. 
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The  majority  of  the  horses  were  painted,  and  provided  with  wil¬ 
low  collars  and  bell  pendants.  They  entered  the  camp-circle  on 
the  north  side,  and  singing,  shouting  and  yelling,  and  brandishing 
their  guns,  they  rapidly  rode  around  the  camp-circle,  passing  via 
the  east  and  south.  Then  they  charged  upon  the  equally  bedecked 
and  painted  crowd  in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  for  over  half 
an  hour  there  ensued  a  very  spirited  and  hilarious  sham  battle. 
(See  PI.  VI.)  During  the  sham  battle  White-Eagle  and  the  sub-chiefs 
selected  certain  men  to  “capture  the  enemy,”  that  is,  to  go  with  the 
one  who  located  the  tree  to  the  timber,  cut  the  tree  and  bring  it  to 
the  centre  of  the  camp-circle.  It  was  then  about  midday  and  all 
went  to  their  tipis  for  the  noon  feast  and  to  give  away  presents, 
to  show  their  joy  at  the  successful  outcome  of  the  sham  battle. 

Moving  the  Tipis  of  Preparation. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  tipis  selected  by  the  priests  on 
the  previous  day,  which  served  as  meeting -places.  In  the  early 
morning  each  of  these  was  taken  up  bodily  by  women,  relatives  of 
the  priests,  and  carried  within  the  camp-circle  about  one  hundred 
feet  towards  the  centre.  (See  PL  II,  Fig.  2.)  These  tipis  then  became 
sacred  and  secret,  and  could  not  be  entered  by  any  one  except  the 
priests  who  belonged  to  them,  or  later  by  the  dancers  who  elected  to 
have  as  grandfather  a  priest,  who,  in  conjunction  with  one  or  more 
priests,  owned  the  tipis. 

Inviting  the  Dancers. 

Immediately  after  assembling  in  the  secret  tipis  the  servants 
were  given  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  be  invited  to  fast.  They 
at  once  made  the  round  of  the  camp  crying  out  the  names.  The 
men  on  hearing  their  names  called  went  to  any  one  of  the  four  secret 
tipis  they  chose,  and  each  selected  as  grandfather  the  one  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  be  his  instructor.  Each  grandfather,  however,  aimed  to 
get  at  least  four  men  to  paint  and  direct.  Having  chosen  a  grand¬ 
father,  they  henceforth  remained  in  his  tipi,  except  when  they  were 
in  the  Sun  Dance  lodge  proper.  In  this  secret  tipi  they  were  painted 
and  costumed  for  the  public  performances,  and  from  the  time  they 
entered  the  tipi  until  the  ceremony  came  to  an  end  they  fasted. 

Building  the  Lodge. 

At  about  two  o’clock  a  large  body  of  men  and  women  went  to 
the  timbe'r  and  brought  in  many  short  limbs.  With  these,  under 
the  direction  of  White-Eagle,  the  Sun  Dance  lodge  was  erected. 
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This  differed  entirely  from  the  elaborate  and  substantial  lodge  erected 
by  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho.  The  limbs  were  sharpened  at  one 
end  and  thrust  into  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  circle  about  seventy- 
five  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  wide  open  space  or  doorway  towards 
the  east.  In  this  condition  the  lodge  remained  until  the  following 
morning. 


Capturing  the  Centre-Pole. 

In  the  mean  time  the  men  appointed  by  White-Eagle  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  led  by  the  one  who  had  located  the  centre-pole,  had  gone  to 
that  part  of  the  timber  where  the  willow  tree  was  standing.  Arrived 
at  the  tree  they  halted,  and  the  leader,  Little-Soldier,  related  a 
war  story,  telling  how  he  had  killed  an  enemy.  Then  he  rode  around 
the  tree,  thus  capturing  it.  The  man  selected  to  chop  the  tree 
walked  around  it  four  times,  touching  the  tree  once  each  time.  Then 
each  man  present  marched  around  it,  counting  coup  on  the  enemy. 
After  that  it  was  felled  without  further  ceremony,  and  carried  by  men 
to  the  edge  of  the  camp-circle,  where  it  was  placed  so  as  to  extend 
north  and  south  or  crosswise  to  the  sun,  and  there  it  was  left  until 
the  following  morning.  It  should  have  been  taken  into  the  circle 
in  the  afternoon,  but  the  men  were  too  late  in  returning  with  it. 
As  late  as  seven  o’clock  White-Eagle  and  Hairy-Bear  rode  around 
the  camp  pleading  that  the  pole  be  brought  in,  although  they  knew 
that  their  plea  would  be  in  vain.  Furthermore,  the  lodge  should 
have  been  dedicated  on  this  night,  but,  as  that  was  impossible,  the 
men  invited  to  fast  danced  and  sang  informally,  both  within  and 
without  the  inclosure. 

The  Four  Tipi  Altars. 

These  altars,  or  dry  sand  paintings,  were  erected  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  but  the  accompanying  rites  were  not  observed.  Whether 
each  altar  was  the  work  of  one  priest,  or  of  all  in  the  tipi,  was  not 
ascertained,  nor  is  it  known  to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  dancers 
were  allowed  to  participate  in  any  rites  which  may  have  accom¬ 
panied  the  construction  of  the  altars. 

Altar  No.  i.  A  circular  area  within  the  tipi  had  been  cleared 
and  the  ground  made  smooth.  The  diameter  of  this  cleared  space 
was  about  five  feet.  The  space  surrounding  the  cleared  area  was 
covered  with  sage,  the  butts  being  directed  toward  the  outer  edge 
of  the  tipi.  The  symbol  itself  consisted  of  four  concentric  circles, 
the  one  on  the  inside  being  red,  the  second  yellow,  the  third  green. 
These  circles  were  made  by  excavating  the  earth  to  a  slight  depth 
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and  covering  the  excavated  surface  with  dried  paint.  The  three 
inner  circles  were  distant  from  each  other  about  six  inches.  The 
outer  circle  was  not  excavated,  but  was  produced  by  covering  a  broad, 
irregular  area  outside  the  third  circle  with  red  paint,  which  extended 
as  far  as  the  sage.  (See  PI.  VII,  Fig.  1.) 

Altar  No.  2.  As  in  the  first  tipi,  the  central  part  of  the  space 
within  the  tipi  had  been  thoroughly  cleared  and  the  remaining  por¬ 
tion  covered  with  sage.  In  the  centre  of  this  cleared  area  was  a  cross, 
with  arms  of  equal  length,  produced  by  two  lines  of  sand  made  at 
right  angles.  At  the  end  of  each  line  was  a  peculiarly  shaped  symbol 
representing  in  a  somewhat  realistic  manner  the  buffalo  hoof.  The 
explanation  given  of  this  altar  was  that  the  sage  represented  the 
people,  the  arms  of  the  cross  the  paths  of  the  buffalo  and  of  the 
four  winds,  the  buffalo  hoofs,  of  course,  being  symbolic  of  the  buffalo. 
(See  PI.  VII,  Fig.  2'.) 

Altar  No.  3.  The  cleared  space  and  the  sage  occupied  the 
same  relative  areas  they  did  in  the  first  and  second  tipis.  In  the 
cleared  area  was  a  comparatively  level  sand  field,  about  two  feet 
in  diameter.  Surrounding  this  was  a  shallow  trench  two  inches  in 
width,  with  its  sides  covered  with  red  paint.  Over  the  sand  field 
the  narrow  trench  and  the  area  of  cleared  ground  still  remaining 
were  scattered  eagle  downy  feathers.  According  to  my  informant, 
“there  should  have  been  four  colors  in  this  altar,  but  the  leaders 
had  changed  it  to  suit  themselves,  in  order  to  make  the  medicine 

stronger.”  The  red  trench  was  the  symbol  of  the  sun,  while  the  whole 

✓ 

altar  represented  the  nest  of  the  Thunder-Bird.  (See  PI.  VIII,  Fig.  1, 
and  PI.  IX,  Fig.  1.)  v 

Altar  No.  4.  The  altar  in  this  tipi  bore  a  general  resemblance 
to  that  in  No.  1,  the  centre  of  the  cleared  area  being  occupied  by 
four  concentric  circles,  the  inner  by  four  concentric  circles,  with 
equal  space  between  them.  The  inner  circle,  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  was  blue,  the  second  circle  was  red,  the  next  blue,  and 
the  outer  circle  red.  No  explanation  was  obtained  concerning  the 
meaning  of  this  altar,  beyond  the  statement  that  it  was  the  sun’s 
symbol  of  one  of  the  four  medicine  worlds.  (See  PI.  VIII,  Fig.  2, 
and  PI.  IX,  Fig.  2.) 


THIRD  DAY. 

At  sunrise  White-Eagle  made  the  circuit  of  the  camp-circle  on 
horseback,  calling  for  the  dancers  to  repair  to  their  respective  tipis 
of  preparation. 
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The  Race  to  the  Centre-Pole. 

Within  half  an  hour  the  dancers,  in  charge  of  their  grandfathers, 
left  the  four  tipis  and  assembled  on  the  south  side  of  the  camp. 
There  they  formed  in  one  long  line  facing  north.  The  dancers  were 
entirely  naked  except  for  a  loin-cloth  and  blanket.  Their  blankets 
were  given  to  the  servants  of  their  grandfathers,  and  as  they  re¬ 
ceived  them  they  shouted  four  times.  At  the  signal  all  raced  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  circle  where  the  winner  of  the  race,  Crazy- 
Buffalo,  stepped  upon  the  foot  of  the  centre-pole,  thus  having  the 
honor  of  first  counting  coup  on  a  dead  enemy.  The  other  racers 
repeated  this  performance.  One  struck  it  with  a  stick,  and  all 
sang  a  victory  song  in  honor  of  the  winner  of  the  race.  Then  by 
means  of  short  poles,  which  had  already  been  provided  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  they  lifted  the  tree  and  carried  it  to  the  Sun  Dance  lodge, 
halting  four  times  on  the  way.  The  dancers  and  their  grandfathers 
returned  to  the  secret  tipis  to  begin  preparation  for  the  ceremony 
proper.  The  Dog  Soldiers  went  to  the  timber  for  additional  boughs 
to  complete  the  arbor  forming  the  lodge.  When  these  were  in  place 
women  fastened  four  canvas  tipis  to  the  sides  of  the  arbor  and  at¬ 
tached  the  free  ends  to  the  lodge  poles,  thus  forming  a  better  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  dancers  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun. 


Painting  the  Centre-Pole. 

The  chiefs,  leaders,  and  priests  gathered  around  the  centre-pole. 

Standing-Elk  related  some  war  stories,  each  story  stating  that  on 

the  return  of  each  party  they  were  successful  and  wore  the  black 

paint  of  victory.  Then  White-Eagle  related  seven  war  tales,  each 

one  with  an  equally  happy  ending.  Next  Red-Leaf  related  a  tale 

in  which  the  victors  returned  home  wounded  and  covered  with  blood. 

At  the  end  of  this  tale  a  band  of  red  a  foot  and  a  half  wide  was  painted 

near  the  centre  of  the  pole  by  Little-Walker,  who  also  painted  the 

skull  in  his  secret  tipi.  (See  PL  X.)  Then  Yellow-Bear  related 

the  story  of  a  victorious  party  who,  upon  returning  home,  found 

that  they  had  no  black  paint  and  so  had  to  burn  grass  for  use  in 

blacking  their  faces.  Little- Walker  then  burned  some  dry  grass, 

and  with  the  black  ash  thus  formed  he  painted  a  black  band  just 

above  the  red  one.  A  large  bundle  of  willows  was  placed  in  the 

fork  of  the  pole,  tied  by  a  long  lariat  rope  which  hung  free,  and  a 

black  handkerchief  was  tied  to  one  of  the  forks  as  a  mourning  symbol. 

% 

Without  further  rites  the  pole  was  raised  into  position.  (See  PI.  XI.) 
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Preparation  for  the  Altar.- 

After  the  pole  was  erected  the  women  cleared  with  hoes  a  cir¬ 
cular  space  about  ten  feet  in  diameter  west  of  and  between  the  centre- 
pole  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  lodge.  The  dirt  they  piled  just  at  the 
foot  of  the  centre-pole  on  the  west  side.  About  the  outer  or  western 
quarter  of  the  rim  of  the  cleared  space  they  placed  a  layer  of  weed 
sage. 

In  the  mean  time  before  the  tipi  of  each  man  selected  to  dance 
during  the  ceremony  a  long  trimmed  pole  had  been  erected  by  his 
mother  or  a  female  relative,  from  the  top  of  which  streamed  a  long 
piece  of  calico  or  cloth.  These  were  offerings  or  sacrifices,  and 
indicated  that  the  tipis  over  which  they  waved  were  contributing 
to  the  ceremony.  Should  a  man  erect  one  of  the  banners  he  would 
be  classed  as  a  woman. 

The  Dancers  Enter  the  Lodge. 

When  the  lodge  was  ready,  a  crier  went  forth  to  inform  the  priests, 
who,  during  the  time  of  the  performance  of  the  above-mentioned 
rites,  had  been  in  the  secret  tipis  preparing  and  painting  the  dancers. 
The  priests  and  their  subjects  came  forth  from  the  tipis  and  started 
towards  the  lodge.  On  the  way  they  halted  four  times,  sitting  down 
on  the  ground  for  a  few  minutes  each  time.  (See  Pis.  XII  and  XIII.) 
Arriving  at  the  entrance  of  the  lodge,  they  passed  on  around  the  out¬ 
side,  encircling  it  by  the  way  of  the  south  and  west,  halting  four  times ; 
again,  arriving  at  the  entrance  of  the  lodge,  they  turned  and  entered 
by  groups,  each  led  by  a  priest  or  grandfather,  in  the  following  order: 
1.  No-Ear.  2.  Little-Walker.  3.  Two-Crows.  4.  Sits-on-Hill.  5. 
Little-Hard-Man.  The  dancers  of  each  group  were  all  painted  and  cos¬ 
tumed  alike,  each  bearing  the  paint  and  costume  of  his  grandfather. 
The  grandfather  not  only  paints  himself,  but  dances  and  fasts  as  do  the 
regular  subjects.  As  the  names  of  the  dancers  proper  have  already 
been  given  in  connection  with  their  so-called  grandfathers  in  the 
list  of  Participants,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them.  In  describing 
the  Paints,  the  numbers  of  groups  will  refer  to  the  numbers  as  ar¬ 
ranged  above. 

Completion  of  the  Altar. 

As  the  line  of  dancers  entered  the  lodge,  No-Ear  and  Little- 
Walker  turned  toward  the  cleared  space  and  the  latter  placed  the 
painted  buffalo  skull,  which  he  had  carried  from  his  lodge,  upon 
the  sage,  so  that,  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  cleared  space,  the  skull 
faced  towards  the  centre-pole.  Then  No-Ear  deposited  on  the 
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ground  a  pipe,  which  he  so  placed  that  its  stem  leaned  against  the 
base  of  one  of  the  horns.  This  completed  the  altar.  The  skull 
bore  the '  following  paint,  which  presumably  had  been  done  by  a 
priest  while  in  the  lone  tipi.  (See  Fig.  i.)  On  the  forehead  of  the 
skull  was  a  square,  the  anterior  and  posterior  lines  of  the  square  being 
continued  down  the  sides  of  the  skull.  In  front  of  these  were  two 
additional  lines  continuing  entirely  across  the  skull.  On  each  side  of 
the  lines  of  the  square  were  two  other  lines,  which  were  continued 
backwards  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  anterior  ends  of  these  two 
lines  being  connected  by  two  parallel  lines.  All  of  the  lines  were 
narrow  red  lines.  (See  PI.  XIV.) 


Fig.  i.  Diagram  of  paint  of  buffalo  skull. 


Beginning  of  the  Dance.  * 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  dancers  several  musicians 
entered  the  lodge  and  took  their  places  about  a  large  drum  inside 
the  lodge  and  just  south  of  the  entrance.  They  at  once  began  to 
shout  in  a  high  voice  and  beat  irregularly  on  the  drum.  The  dancers, 
grandfathers,  and  pipe-bearers,  who  had  seated  themselves  in  a 
long,  semi-circular  line  about  the  west  half  side  of  the  lodge,  arose. 
The  grandfathers  began  shaking  their  bells  or  whatever  they  held 
in  their  hands.  The  dancers  began  to  cry  and  heave  their  chests 
in  a  peculiar  form  of  prayer.  All  raised  their  right  hand  toward 
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the  centre-pole.  Then  they  placed  the  whistles  in  their  mouths, 
and,  facing  the  centre-pole,  they  began  to  whistle  and  dance  in  time 
to  the  singing  and  drumming,  which  had  now  become  regular.'  Thus 
they  danced  during  four  successive  songs,  which  occupied  half  an 
hour.  Then  the  drummers  arose  and  passed  outsider  the  lodge 
towards  the  east.  The  dancers  followed  and,  halting  by  the  side 
of  the  long  poles  with  the  calico  banners,  they  formed  in  one  long 
line  east  and  west  and  faced  the  sun  and  danced.  (See  PI.  XV.) 
All  returned  to  the  lodge,  where  they  continued  to  dance  at  inter¬ 
vals  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  dancing  outside  to  the  sun  on 
two  additional  occasions.  On  one  of  these  two  occasions  they  waved 
towards  the  sun  for  long  periods  the  wreaths  or  shields  or  whatever 
else  they  held  in  their  hands. 

At  two  o’clock  the  relatives  of  the  dancers  provided  a  feast  for 
all  the  musicians  and  guests.  During  the  day  there  was  much 
rejoicing  and  giving  away  of  ponies,  etc.  (See  PI.  XVI.) 

The  Evening  and  Night  Performance. 

After  a  long  period  of  rest  in  the  afternoon,  the  dancers,  just 
before  sunset,  filed  out  of  the  lodge  and  passed  around  by  way  of 
the  south  to  the  west  side  tipi,  where  they  formed  in  one  long  line 
facing  the  setting  sun  in  the  west.  Behind  them  were  grouped 
the  musicians  about  the  drum.  In  front  of  the  line  of  dancers  stood 
Hairy-Bear.  In  this  position  they  danced  for  over  half  an  hour. 
From  time  to  time  the  grandfathers  stepped  from  the  line  in  front 
of  their  subjects,  exhorted  them,  waved  their  leaves  and  sun-glasses, 
etc.  (See  PI.  XVII.)  The  dancing  was  extremely  spirited  through¬ 
out  this  period,  and  the  greatest  religious  enthusiasm  was  shown 
by  the  crowd  of  spectators,  who  formed  in  long  lines  extending  from 
the  east  to  the  west  on  each  side  of  the  end  of  the  line.  After  the 
sun  had  completely  disappeared,  the  grandfathers  and  dancers  engaged 
in  a  long  and  earnest  prayer.  Then  they  sat  down  and  faced  the 
east  for  a  short  period.  Thereupon  they  returned  to  the  tipi  and 
rested  until  about  eleven  o’clock  that  night.  Then  they  all  arose, 
passed  out  of  the  tipis  and  stood  facing  east  and  danced  to  the  moon 
for  nearly  an  hour.  They  returned  to  the  tipi  and  rested  until  after 
midnight,  when  they  again  left  the  tipi  and  danced,  facing  the  west, 
to  the  moon.  The  two  remaining  hours  of  the  night  were  passed  in 
sleep. 

FOURTH  DAY. 

Shortly  before  sunrise  the  dancers  began  to  adjust  their  kilts 
and  made  ready  for  the  sunrise  performance.  They  passed  out 
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of  the  tipi,  accompanied  by  the  grandfathers  and  musicians,  as 
on  the  preceding  day.  They  formed  in  one  long  line,  facing  the 
east  and  danced  until  the  sun  appeared.  Again  they  prayed  long 

and  earnestly,  as  on  the  preceding  night.  They  re-entered  the  tipi, 

and  after  a  short  period  of  inactivity,  they  received  their  second 
paint.  By  seven  o’clock  they  were  again  ready  for  the  dance,  and, 
rising,  they  stood  and  prayed  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then 
they  danced,  facing  the  centre-pole,  while  the  grandfathers  earnestly 
exhorted  and  encouraged  them. 

Several  times  during  the  day  they  left  the  tipi  as  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day,  and  danced  with  their  eyes  fully  turned  towards  the 

blazing  sun.  Many  times  during  this  dance  the  grandfathers  worked 
themselves  and  subjects  into  a  frenzy  of  excitement,  waving  before 
the  dancers  their  wreaths  and  shields,  or  by  means  of  small  hand- 
mirrors  reflecting  the  sun  directly  in  their  subjects’  eyes;  at  other 
times  running  about  the  dancers,  gesticulating  frantically,  or  directing 
their  attention  to  something  in  the  sun  which  they  themselves  could 
see,  and  wished  that  the  dancers  might  see.  (See  Pis.  XVIII  and 
XIX.) 

Throughout  the  day’s  performance  there  was  much  feasting 
about  the  camp,  and  many  ponies  and  other  presents  were  given  away 
during  the  dancing  episodes.  Many  presents,  especially  ponies, 
were  also  given  to  a  band  of  about  thirty  Pawnees,  who  were  visit¬ 
ing  the  Poncas  on  this  occasion.  During  the  day  there  were  also 
held  many  mourning  feasts  and  dances,  at  different  points  in  the 
camp-circle,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  women  held  a  scalp  dance. 
*  (See  PI.  XX.) 


FIFTH  DAY. 

The  Sunrise  Dance. 

At  five  in  the  morning  the  dancers  were  still  asleep,  lying  in  a 
circle  about  the  edge  of  the  lodge,  their  heads  turned  towards  the 
centre-pole.  Shortly  after,  they  began  to  awaken,  and  before  sun¬ 
rise  they  had  brushed  their  hair  carefully  and  adjusted  their  cos¬ 
tume.  Led  by  the  musicians,  who  beat  in  irregular  time  upon  the 
drum,  they  passed  outside  the  lodge  and  faced  towards  the  east, 
and,  raising  both  hands  towards  the  sun,  prayed  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Then,  to  the  exhortations  of  the  grandfathers,  or  the  jingling  of  bells, 
the  waving  of  bandoleers,  etc.,  they  danced  during  four  songs.  After 
the  dance  they  returned  to  the  lodge  to  receive  the  third  paint.  By 
eight  o’clock  all  were  ready.  They  passed  out  of  the  lodge  in  groups 
and  not  in  single  file  as  before.  Each  group,  led  by  its  leader,  went 
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either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  and  encircled  the  lodge,  and  in  regular 
positions  danced  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Thus  the  forenoon  was 
spent. 

The  Final  Dance. 

Shortly  after  noon  all  the  dancers  in  line  passed  outside  the 
lodge,  went  towards  the  south  to  the  west  of  the  lodge  and  faced 
the  sun  overhead.  Here  they  danced  for  nearly  an  hour,  the  dance 
being  of  an  extremely  spirited  nature.  All  then  re-entered  the  lodge, 
the  dancers  removed  the  cotton  bands  from  their  wrists  and  ankles 
and  the  willow  wreaths  from  their  bodies,  and  deposited  them, 
along  with  the  bunches  of  sage  they  had  held  in  their  hands,  on 
the  mound  at  the  foot  of  the  centre-pole.  (See  PI.  XXI,  Fig.  1.)  Those 
who  had  used  black  handkerchiefs  and  those  who  had  carried  the 
little  images  attached  them  to  the  base  of  the  centre-pole.  During 
this  performance  the  Dog  Soldiers  formed  in  a  semi-circle  facing  the 
lodge  outside,  and  the  priests  formed  in  a  circle  just  behind  them. 

Secret  Rites  in  the  Tipis  of  Preparation. 

After  the  dancers  had  removed  all  of  their  paraphernalia,  ex¬ 
cept  their  kilts  and  loin-cloths,  they  reassembled  in  groups,  and 
each,  led  by  its  grandfather,  went  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  secret 
tipis  of  preparation.  The  group  from  tipi  No.  4,  that  of  White- 
Eagle,  was  followed  by  the  author.  Arrived  at  the  tipi,  the  leaders 
entered  first,  and  were  followed  by  the  dancers.  They  all  sat  down 
in  a  circle  around  the  sides  of  the  tipi.  The  pipe-bearers  entered, 
while  a  group  of  Dog  Soldiers  sat  outside. 

Female  relatives  of  the  dancers  brought  food  to  the  tipi,  and 
it  was  passed  inside. 

1 

The  Sacrifice. 

White-Eagle  sat  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  tipi  and  having 
the  sand-picture  between  him  and  the  opening,  took  a  cup  of  water 
in  his  left  hand  and  with  the  thumb  of  his  right  made  a  small  hole 
at  the  edge  of  the  sand-picture.  Into  this  he  poured  some  water, 
covered  the  hole,  took  a  bunch  of  sage,  dipped  it  in  the  cup  and 
drew  it  across  the  mouth  of  the  dancer  who  sat  next  to  him.  Then 
with  his  hand  he  pressed  the  rest  of  the  water  from  the  sage  upon 
the  dancer’s  head.  He  again  dipped  it  into  the  water,  and  went 
through  the  same  performance  with  the  dancer  next  in  line,  and  so 
on  until  he  had  gone  entirely  around  the  circle.  He  then  passed 
the  same  piece  of  sage  over  the  sun  symbol,  drawing  it  back  and 
forth  irregularly.  Then  he  passed  it  back  and  forth  on  the  symbo 
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and  destroyed  it.  Next  a  cup  of  water  was  handed  to  each  one  of 
the  dancers,  after  which  each  drank  his  fill  from  the  pail.  Then 
White-Eagle  took  from  a  bowl  some  corn  and  offered  it  to  the  sun 
symbol  on  the  south  side.  Food,  consisting  chiefly  of  dog-meat, 
was  then  distributed  among  the  dancers.  As  each  dancer  received 
his  portion,  he  broke  off  a  bit,  raised  it  aloft,  muttered  a  prayer, 
and  dropped  it  on  the  centre  of  the  sun-symbol.  After  the  feast, 
White-Eagle  uttered  a  prayer. 

Torture. 

At  this  point  the  author  left  this  tipi,  and  went  to  White-Deer’s 
tipi,  called  hitherto  No.  i.  So  far  as  could  be  learned,  the  same 
rites  had  been  performed  here  as  in  tipi  No.  4.  On  entering,  the 
dancers  were  preparing  themselves  for  the  sacrifice.  Seated  in 
the  centre  was  the  priest,  and  one  after  the  other  the  dancers  took 
a  place  by  him,  each  as  he  did  so  turning  his  right  shoulder  to  the 
priest.  The  latter  thereupon  took  up  an  awl  which  he  thrust  in 
the  skin  over  the  shoulder-bone,  and,  lifting  up  the  skin,  he  cut  off 
with  a  knife  a  circular  piece  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which 
he  placed  in  the  outstretched  hand  of  the  dancer.  Thereupon, 
the  latter  stood  up,  raised  the  piece  of  skin  upward,  offering  it  to  the 
sun,  then  placed  it  on  a  small  piece  of  cloth  with  tobacco  seeds,  which 
had  been  provided  for  that  purpose.  During  this  rite  of  sacrifice 
much  good  feeling  and  jollity  and  even  hilarity  prevailed  in  the 
tipi.  After  the  priest  had  completed  taking  the  sacrifice  from  the 
last  dancer,  each  handed  to  the  priest  his  little  packet  containing 
the  tobacco  and  the  piece  of  skin;  these  he  took  to  the  lodge  and 
deposited  them  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  centre- pole. 
(See  PI.  XXI,  Fig.  2.)  It  was  then  about  two  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  the  ceremony  was  at  an  end. 

PAINTS  AND  COSTUMES. 

All  dancers  at  all  times  wore  their  hair  loose,  and  were  naked, 
except  for  a  loose,  white  skirt,  over  which  hung  in  front  the  loose 
end  of  a  red  or  blue  loin-cloth.  None  of  them  at  any  time  wore 
moccasins.  Besides  the  paint  which  the  dancers  of  each  group 
wore  in  common,  the  members  of  each  group  wore  or  carried  distinc¬ 
tive  objects  of  special  nature.  When  the  contrary  is  not  stated, 
it  will  be  understood  that  all  the  dancers,  including  the  grandfather 
or  the  one  who  painted  them,  and  his  servant  and  pipe-bearers, 
were  painted  and  costumed  alike.  Each  dancer  carried  in  one  hand 
a  bunch  of  sage,  and  all  wore  wrist  and  ankle  bands  of  cotton,  which 
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are  symbolic  of  clouds.  Thus  they  make  themselves  plain  to  the 
Thunder-Bird.  Each  dancer  also  wore  on  his  breast  the  usual  eagle¬ 
wing  bone  Sun  Dance  whistle,  which  was  suspended  from  a  cord 
around  his  neck.  The  lower  end  of  the  whistle,  that  is,  the  part  he 
inserted  in  the  mouth,  was  covered  with  short  sage  stems.  This  is 
said  to  prevent  the  dancers  from  becoming  thirsty. 

First  Paint. 

This  is  the  paint  worn  on  the  third  day  of  the  first  entry  of  the 
lodge.  As  before  noted,  all  preparations  of  costumes,  painting,  etc., 
were  done  in  the  secret  tipis. 

1st  Group.  All  wore  an  eagle  breath  feather  attached  by  a  short 
string  to  the  scalp  lock,  and  a  necklace  of  long,  red  horsehair,  so 
arranged  as  to  extend  well  down  on  the  breast  and  shoulders.  (See 
PI.  XXII,  Fig.  1.)  The  entire  body  was  painted  yellow.  Blue  dots 
expended  down  the  arms  and  surrounded  the  face.  (See  PI.  XXIII, 
Fig.  1.)  The  upper  half  of  the  face  of  the  grandfather  was  painted 
black. 

2d  Group.  All  wore  an  eagle  breath  feather  attached  to  the 
scalp  lock,  and  a  wide  collar  of  eagle  feathers  about  the  neck.  (See 
PI.  XXII,  Fig.  2.)  The  entire  body  was  painted  yellow,  except 
the  face,  which  was  red.  All  the  dancers,  except  the  grandfather, 
wore  a  row  of  large,  red,  circular  dots  on  the  left  arm,  and  a  red 
zigzag  line  on  the  right  arm.  (See  PI.  XXIII,  Fig.  2.) 

jd  Group.  All  wore  the  eagle  breath  feather  in  the  scalp  lock. 
The  grandfather  wore  around  his  neck  a  wreath  of  sage,  so  fash¬ 
ioned  that  the  sage  projected  outward  on  four  sides,  thus  giving 
it  a  rectangular  appearance.  (See  PI.  XXIV,  Fig.  1.)  The  bodies 
of  all  were  painted  yellow.  The  faces  were  painted  a  bright  red, 
surrounded  by  a  row  of  white  dots.  On  the  right  arms  were  zigzag 
lines,  and  on  the  left  rows  of  large  circular  dots,  both  in  bright  red. 
(See  PI.  XXV,  Fig.  1.) 

4th  Group.  All  wore  an  eagle  breath  feather  in  the  scalp  lock 
and  a  collar  of  eagle  tail  feathers  around  the  neck.  Three  of  the 
dancers  carried  in  their  right  hands  a  compactly  made  ring  of  willow ; 
the  fourth  carried  in  his  right  hand  a  similar  ring  of  sage,  to  which 
were  attached  eight  eagle  breath  feathers.  (See  PI.  XXIV,  Fig.  2.) 
The  entire  bodies  of  all  were  painted  yellow ;  so  were  the  faces  of  all 
except  one,  who  had  only  a  blue  line  across  his  face.  The  others  bore 
a  row  of  blue  dots  around  their  faces. 

5th  Group.  All  wore  eagle  breath  feathers  attached  to  their 
scalp  locks.  The  grandfather  wore  a  necklace  or  collar  of  black 
eagle  feathers  and  all  the  dancers  wore  a  collar  of  crow  feathers. 
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(See  PI.  XXVI,  Fig,  i.)  The  entire  body  of  all  in  the  group  was 
painted  yellow,  except  the  face,  which  was  red,  surrounded  by  very 
large  white  spots.  A  row  of  large  white  spots  extended  up  and 
down  each  arm  and  a  circular  row  was  found  on  the  breast.  (See 
PI.  XXV,  Fig.  2.) 

6th  Group.  The  grandfather  and  three  dancers  wore  a  bandoleer 
of  crow  feathers,  the  last  dancer  wearing  a  bandoleer  of  hawk 
feathers.  All  the  dancers  carried  in  their  right  hands  a  large  sage 
ring,  to  which  was  attached  eight  eagle  breath  feathers.  The  grand¬ 
father  in  his  right  hand  carried  a  black  handkerchief  to  which  was 
attached  a  bell.  (See  PI.  XXVI,  Fig.  2.)  The  bodies  of  all  were 
painted  yellow.  The  faces  were  surrounded  by  small  white  dots. 
On  the  breast,  back,  and  arms  were  marks  made  by  applying  the 
fingers  when  the  paint  was  wet.  (See  PI.  XXVII,  Fig.  1.) 

yth  Group.  All  wore  the  eagle  breath  feather  attached  to  the 
scalp  lock  and  a  black-tipped  eagle  tail  feather  in  the  hair.  All  wore 
an  otter-skin  band  on  the  right  wrist,  to  which  was  attached  a  small 
red  painted  human  image  of  rawhide,  and  a  bunch  of  crow  feathers. 
(See  PI.  XXVIII,  Fig.  1.)  The  bodies  of  all  were  painted  red.  The 
face  was  also  red,  except  within  a  white  line  which  surrounded  the 
face.  Over  the  red  of  the  body  were  white  lines,  from  ten  to  three 
inches  long,  made  by  the  fingers.  (See  PI.  XXVII,  Fig.  2.) 

8th  Group.  All  wore  a  red  painted  human  image  of  rawhide, 
seven  inches  long,  suspended  from  a  cord  at  the  wrist.  The  grand¬ 
father,  in  his  right  hand,  carried  a  sage  ring,  and  in  his  left  a  black 
handkerchief,  to  which  was  attached  a  bell.  One  of  the  dancers 
carried  an  eagle  feather  attached  by  a  string;  another  a  small  hand 
looking-glass.  One  wore  a  crow  feather  bandoleer,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  dancers  wore  a  hawk  feather  bandoleer.  (See  PI.  XXVIII,  Fig.  2.) 
The  bodies  of  all  were  painted  red.  Around  the  faces  and  up  and 
down  the  arms  were  three  rows  of  white  dots,  the  ends  of  which 
met  in  front  of  their  necks.  The  tops  of  their  heads  were  besmeared 
with  thick  red  paint.  (See  PI.  XXIX,  Fig.  1.) 

gth  Group.  All  carried  medicine  war  shields  and  wore  in  their 
scalp  locks  an  eagle  breath  feather  attached  to  a  long  string.  One 
wore  a  plain  rawhide  bandoleer;  another  wore  a  red  stained  horse¬ 
hair  necklace;  another  wore  a  broad  bead  necklace  and  a  red  string 
bandoleer.  (See  Plate  XXX.)  The  grandfather  and  two  dancers 
were  painted  red.  On  the  left  side  of  the  face  was  a  crescent-shaped 
line  in  blue.  (See  PI.  XXIX,  Fig.  2.)  The  other  three  dancers 
were  painted  yellow,  with  a  blue  line  passing  across  their  nose 
from  one  cheek  to  the  other.  (See  PI.  XXXI,  Fig.  1.) 
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Second  Paint. 

This  paint,  as  already  noted,  was  worn  on  the  third  day.  The 
dancers  were  painted  in  the  lodge  on  this  occasion,  and  not  in  the 
secret  tipi.  In  costume  and  objects  worn  on  the  body  or  carried 
in  the  hand,  no  change  was  introduced  from  the  preceding  day.  It 
remains  to  describe  the  paint  of  those  groups  which  introduced  a  new 
paint. 

4th  Group.  All  the  dancers  and  the  grandfather  were  painted 
alike.  The  body  and  face  were  painted  yellow,  and  around  the 
breast  and  around  the  face  were  black  circles. 

$th  Group.  All  the  dancers  and  the  grandfather  were  painted 
alike,  except  one,  who  was  unpainted.  The  body  was  painted 
yellow  and  the  face  red.  Surrounding  the  face  was  a  row  of  white 
dots.  Up  and  down  each  arm  was  a  zigzag  line  in  white  and  a  white 
circle  was  placed  on  the  breast.  (See  PI.  XXXI,  Fig.  2.) 

yth  Group.  The  grandfather  was  painted  differently  from  the 
dancers.  His  entire  body  and  face  were  painted  yellow,  and  on  the 
right  arm  was  painted  a  zigzag  line  of  red.  The  dancers  were  painted 
yellow,  but  on  their  right  arm  bore  a  line  of  red  dots,  and  on  their 
left  arm  a  zigzag  line  of  red. 

gth  Group.  The  grandfather’s  body  and  face  were  painted 
orange.  On  one  side  of  his  face  was  a  semi-circle  of  blue.  The 
bodies  and  faces  of  two  of  the  dancers  were  painted  yellow.  Across 
the  yellow-painted  face  was  a  straight  blue  line.  The  remaining 
dancers  of  this  group  had  a  red  painted  body,  with  a  blue  semi¬ 
circle  on  the  face.  The  scalp  line  was  painted  yellow. 

Third  Paint. 

The  third  was  the  last  paint  worn  during  the  ceremony,  and  was 
applied  in  the  lodge  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  or  last  day.  As 
during  the  second  paint,  there  was  no  change  in  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  dancers,  but  there  was  a  complete  change  in  the  paints. 

1st  Group.  The  body  of  the  grandfather  was  painted  yellow 
throughout,  except  the  upper  half  of  the  face,  which  was  painted 
black.  The  bodies  of  the  dancers  were  painted  yellow.  Around 
the  face  and  arms  were  encircling  blue  lines. 

2d  Group.  The  bodies  of  all  the  dancers,  including  the  grand¬ 
father,  were  painted  yellow.  The  face  of  the  grandfather  was 
painted  red,  filled  in  with  large  white  dots.  (See  PI.  XXXII,  Fig.  1.) 
Around  the  faces  of  the  dancers  was  a  broad  white  line,  and  down 
the  left  arm  was  a  zigzag  line  in  red  and  down  the  right  arm  a  row 
of  large  red  dots. 
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jd  Group.  The  grandfather’s  body  was  painted  red.  Up  and 
down  each  arm  was  a  series  of  large  white  dots,  arranged  in  parallel 
rows.  (  See  PI.  XXXII,  Fig.  2.)  The  bodies  of  the  dancers  -were 
painted  yellow,  with  the  face  red,  encircled  by  a  white  band.  Down 
the  right  arm  was  a  single  line  of  large  red  dots,  and  down  the  left 
arm  was  a  red  zigzag  line. 

4th  Group.  The  bodies  of  the  grandfather  and  dancers  were 
painted  yellow.  That  of  the  grandfather  was  given  a  rough,  grained 
effect  by  the  application  of  the  finger  to  the  wet  paint.  Around 
the  face  was  a  black  circle,  and  on  each  breast  was  a  large  crescent¬ 
shaped  symbol.  (See  PI.  XXXIII,  Fig.  1.)  Around  the  face  of 
each  dancer  was  a  single  row  of  large  red  dots. 

jth  Group.  The  bodies  of  the  grandfather  and  the  dancers  were 
painted  yellow.  The  grandfather  and  two  of  the  dancers  wore  on 
the  left  side  of  their  faces  a  blue  crescent-shaped  symbol.  The 
remaining  dancers  wore  a  straight  line  across  the  face,  passing  over 
the  bridge  of  the  nose. 

6th  Group.  The  bodies  of  the  grandfather  and  dancers  were 
painted  yellow.  The  face  was  painted  red,  surrounded  by  a  row  of 
white  dots.  Across  the  breast  and  shoulders  the  grandfather  wore 
ten  parallel  rows  of  white  dots.  (See  PI.  XXXIII,  Fig.  2.)  The 
arms  and  bodies  of  the  dancers  were  streaked  with  white. 

yth  Group.  The  bodies  of  all  the  dancers  and  the  grandfather 
were  painted  red.  The  face  was  surrounded  by  two  rows  of  small 
green  dots.  (See  PI.  XXXIV,  Fig.  1.)  The  dancers  wore  green  dots 
on  their  bodies,  and  a  white  line  around  the  face.  (See  PI.  XXXIV, 
Fig.  2.) 

8th  Group.  All  were  painted  red.  Around  the  face  and  down 
the  arms  of  the  grandfather  was  a  white  zigzag  line.  (See  PI. 
XXXV,  Fig.  1.)  Each  dancer  wore  two  rows  of  white  dots  around 
his  face,  and  four  rows  across  his  breast.  (See  PI.  XXXV,  Fig.  2.) 

gth  Group.  One  of  the  dancers  was  unpainted.  The  remainder 
were  painted  yellow,  with  a  red  face,  surrounded  by  a  row  of  white 
dots.  There  were  three  additional  dots  on  each  cheek  and  one  on 
the  nose. 


CONCLUSION. 

While  it  us  not  possible  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  lack  of 
more  extended  observation  and  fuller  information  from  the  priests, 
to  make  an  adequate  characterization  of  the  Ponca  Sun  Dance, 
certain  points  stand  out  prominently  and  seem  worthy  a  moment’s 
consideration.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  apparent  simplicity 
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of  the  Ponca  Sun  Dance  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Cheyenne 
or  Arapaho.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  certain  rites  are 
conducted  in  the  tipis  of  preparation  which  the  author  has  not  wit¬ 
nessed,  and  which,  consequently,  are  not  even  mentioned  in  these 
pages;  but,  judging  from  what  was  witnessed  in  the  secret  tipis  and 
from  the  method  of  conducting  the  rites  incident  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Sun  Dance  lodge  proper,  it  seems  more  than  probable 
that  the  secret  rites  were  of  the  simplest  nature.  At  any  rate,  they 
were,  presumably,  confined  to  the  construction  of  the  various  forms 
of  sun  symbols  and  to  the  painting  of  the  dancers.  The  public  rites 
seem  to  be  confined  to  those  attending  upon  the  spying,  capturing, 
felling,  painting  and  raising  of  the  centre-pole,  and  the  race  to  the 
pole  before  it  is  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  camp-circle.  The 
altar  of  the  ceremony  proper  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  requires, 
apparently,  no  rites  for  its  construction,  except  such  as  may,  per¬ 
haps,  have  been  performed  by  the  priest  when  he  painted  the  skull 
in  the  secret  tipi.  Beyond  this,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  further 
rites  of  any  importance  connected  with  the  ceremony,  until  the 
priests  and  dancers  returned  at  the  end  of  the  dance  on  the  last  day 
to  the  secret  tipis  of  preparation.  The  rites  on  this  occasion  were 
confined  to  the  sacrifice  of  water  and  food,  and  the  cutting  from 
each  dancer  of  a  piece  of  skin  from  his  shoulder  by  the  priest.  The 
last  rite  of  the  ceremony  is  connected  with  this  incident;  the  grand¬ 
fathers  deposit  the  pieces  of  skin  which  they  have  removed,  together 
with  the  tobacco,  at  the  foot  of  the  centre-pole  in  the  Sun  Dance 
lodge. 

While  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  origin  of  the  dance  was 
obtained,  a  few  points  were  brought  out  in  conversation  with  White- 
Eagle.  According  to  the  belief  of  this  very  earnest  chief  and  priest, 
the  Ponca  have  always  performed  the  Sun  Dance.  The  lodge 
itself  is  typical  of  the  circle  of  tipis  overhead.  The  centre-pole 
seems  to  be  symbolic  of  a  man,  an  enemy,  conceived  of  as  naked, 
that  the  Great  Medicine  may  see  him.  It  is  also  conceived  of  as 
firewood,  being  of  willow,  which  is  said  to  be  hard  to  kill  and  of  a 
clean  nature.  In  the  fork  of  the  pole  is  the  nest  of  the  Thunder- 
Bird,  sometimes  spoken  of  by  the  Ponca  as  an  eagle,  sometimes  as 
a  brant  or  loon.  This  bird  produces  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning. 
The  altar  seems  to  be  symbolic  of  a  fireplace;  it  is  also  spoken  of  as 
the  sun,  which  in  turn  is  spoken  of  as  the  chief.  According  to  Ponca 
mythology,  in  the  beginning  of  creation  was  the  sun  or  fireplace, 
and  at  that  time  it  contained  the  four  colors  which  are  found  in 
the  four  tipis  of  preparation.  Next  came  the  buffalo  bull  bearing 
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a  pipe,  offering  himself  to  the  people.  The  bull  came  from  the 
interior  of  the  earth  and  brought  the  people  the  paints  of  the  lodge. 
Thus  the  exceedingly  simple  altar  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  fire¬ 
place,  or  sun,  the  buffalo,  and  finally  of  the  sage,  which  is  symbolic 
of  the  people. 

In  comparing  the  Ponca  Sun  Dance  with  that  of  the  Cheyenne 
or  .Arapaho,  the  points  of  difference  stand  out  more  prominently 
than  those  of  resemblance.  Most  important  of  these  points  of 
resemblance  are  the  painted  dancers,  who  dance  with  an  eagle  bone 
whistle  in  their  mouths  towards  the  centre-pole,  or  towards  the  sun. 
The  chief  differences  between  the  Ponca  Sun  Dance  and  that  of  the 
other  group  are  as  follows:  The  Ponca  Sun  Dance  is  an  annual 
ceremony,  and  not  dependent  upon  the  vow  or  pledge  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  member  of  the  tribe;  the  dancers  neither  vow  to  dance  nor 
dance  because  they  belong  to  some  particular  warrior  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  because  they  are  asked  to  do  so  by  the  priests;  instead  of 
one  secret  tipi  of  preparation,  there  are  four;  instead  of  many  rites 
in  these  tipis,  there  are  but  few,  and  these  seem  to  be  confined  to 
the  erection  of  sun  symbols;  the  lodge  itself  is  nothing  but  a  wind¬ 
break  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Cheyenne  or  Arapaho,  which  is  a 
very  substantial  structure;  the  torture  which  the  subjects  in  The 
Ponca  ceremony  undergo  are  not  practiced,  so  far  as  known,  by  either 
the  Cheyenne  or  the  Arapaho ;  the  Ponca  ceremony  finishes  at  midday, 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  at  sunset. 

It  should  be  noted,  finally,  that  in  the  Ponca  Sun  Dance  of  to-day 
we  have  a  ceremony  which  has  become,  perhaps,  much  simplified 
in  the  practice  and  nature  of  its  rites,  and  which  devotes  a  larger 
proportion  of  its  energies  to  the  spectacular.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  the  attitude  of  the  priests  when  dancing  towards  the  sun, 
they  may  be  attempting  to  hypnotize  the  dancers;  or  it  is  possible 
that  their  actions  may  be  explained  by  their  having  been  influenced 
by  their  practice  of  the  Ghost  Dance. 
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Fig.  i.  White  Eagle,  Sun  dance  chief. 

Fig.  2.  Big  Elk,  assistant  leader. 
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Fig.  i.  Mourning  feast.  Fig.  2.  One  of  the  secret  tipis  of  preparation. 
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ig.  i.  Sun  dance  servants. 
ig.  2.  Sun  dance  pipe-bearers. 
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Fig.  i.  Sun  dance  priests  assembling. 

Fig.  2.  Mounted  Dog-soldiers  leaving  the  camp-circle. 
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Sun  dance  priests  awaiting  return  of  Dog-soldiers 
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Sham  battle  after  capture  of  the  centre-pole 
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Diagrams  of  first  and  second  altars. 
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Fig.  2 


Diagrams  of  third  and  fourth  altars. 
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Views  of  third  and  fourth  altars. 
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Preparing  the  centre-pole 
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Raising  the  centre-pol 
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Entrance  of  priests  and  dancers  to  Sun  dance  lodge 
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Entrance  of  priests  and  dancers  to  Sun  dance  lodge 
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The  Sun  dance  lodge  altar. 
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Incidents  of  the  noon  dance,  third  dav 
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The  dance  to  the  setting^sun,  third  day. 
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Incidents  of  morning  dance,  fourth  day. 
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Incidents  of  morning  dance,  fourth  day. 
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ig.  i.  Depositing  wreaths  at  foot  of  centre-pole,  last  day. 

IG.  2.  Depositing  sacrifices  of  flesh  at  foot  of  centre-pole,  last  day. 
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Fig.  i.  Costume  of  first  group  of  dancers. 
Fig.  2.  Costume  of  second  group  of  dancers. 
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Fig.  i.  Paint  of  first  group  of  dancers. 

Fig.  2.  First  paint  of  second  group  of  dancers. 
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Fig.  i.  Costume  of  third  group  of  dancers. 
Fig.  2.  Costume  of  fourth  group  of  dancers. 
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Fig.  i.  First  paint  of  third  group  of  dancers. 
Fig.  2.  First  paint  of  fifth  group  of  dancers. 
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Fig.  i.  Costume  of  fifth  group  of  dancers. 
Fig.  2.  Costume  of  sixth  group  of  dancers. 
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Fig.  i.  Costume  of  seventh  group  of  dancers. 
Fig.  2.  Costume  of  eighth  group  of  dancers. 
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Fig.  i.  First  paint  of  eighth  group  of  dancers. 

Fig.  2.  First  paint  of  part  of  ninth  group  of  dancers. 
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General  view  of  camp  and  Sun  dance  lodge,  fourth  day 
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Fig.  i.  First  paint  of  part  of  ninth  group  of  dancers. 
Fig.  2.  Second  paint  of  fifth  group  of  dancers. 
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Fig.  i.  Third  paint  of  second  group  of  dancers. 

Fig.  2.  Third  paint  of  grandfather  of  third  group  of  dancers. 
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Fig.  i.  Third  paint  of  grandfather  of  fourth  group  of  dancers. 
Fig.  2.  Third  paint  of  sixth  group  of  dancers. 
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Fig.  i.  Third  paint  of  grandfather  of  seventh  group  of  dancers. 
Fig.  2.  Third  paint  of  seventh  group  of  dancers. 
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Third  paint  of  grandfather  of  eighth  group  of  dancers 
Third  paint  of  eighth  group  of  dancers. 
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Pl.  I.  (Frontispiece)  The  Oaqol  Altar. 

The  altar  shown  in  the  plate  is  one  that  was  reproduced  by  the  author  for 
the  Field  Columbian  Museum.  Though  the  Odqol  altar  is  undoubtedly  the  latest 
altar  introduced  in  Ordibi,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  elaborate  Hopi  altars 
known  to  the  author.  It  consists  of  about  eighty-three  slabs  and  sticks,  which  are 
fastened  to  a  reed  framework,  and  a  number  of  objects  that  are  placed  in  front 
of  the  upright  framework.  In  the  center  of  the  latter,  on  a  wide  slab,  may  be 
seen  a  drawing  of  Muyingwa,  the  God  of  Germination,  who  holds  in  his  hand  a 
growing  corn-stalk.  Over  both  is  a  picture  of  clouds,  and  beneath  the  symbol  of 
the  rainbow.  To  the  left  of  this  slab  stands  the  short,  white  one,  on  which  is 
drawn,  on  one  side,  the  figure  of  the  sun,  on  the  reverse  side  that  of  the  moon. 
On  a  number  of  slabs  symbols  of  clouds,  lightning,  corn-ears,  rainbows,  etc.,  are 
easily  recognized. 

On  the  floor  are  three  cloud  symbols  in  black  outlines,  the  semi-circles  being 
filled  with  corn  meal.  From  them  run  black  lines,  representing  rain,  to  the  sand 
ridge.  To  the  right  side  of  this  drawing  stands,  with  extended  wings,  a  figurine 
of  Odqol-Mana,  in  front  of  it  one  of  Odqol-Tiyo,  a  second  one  like  it  standing  at 
the  left  end  of  the  sand  ridge.  To  the  left  and  somewhat  behind  the  Oaqol-Mana 
is  seen  the  tiponi  of  the  chief  priestess,  and  in  front  of  it  the  netted  gourd  vessel 
in  which  she  gets  the  water  for  the  ceremonies.  On  the  left  side  of  the  altar 
stand,  in  two  clay  pedestals,  crooks,  the  symbol  of  life;  in  two  others,  forked 
sticks,  to  which  are  fastened  little  birds.  Close  to  it  two  wooden  birds,  one  repre¬ 
senting  a  wild  duck;  the  other,  some  other  water-fowl  (the  bachiro). 

In  front  of  the  cloud  drawing  stands  the  medicine  bowl,  and  around  it  are 
six  ears  of  corn,  and  four  wooden  cloud  symbols  on  which  are  mounted  small 
wooden  birds  (some  say  they  represent  butterflies).  In  the  extreme  foreground 
stands  a  tray  with  sacred  meal.  To  the  left  of  this  may  be  seen  a  gourd  rattle, 
and  by  the  side  of  this,  partly  hidden  from  view,  the  mosilili,  a  short,  bent  stick, 
to  which  are  fastened  a  few  tent  shells. 
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NOTE. 


The  report  herewith  presented  on  the  “Oraibi  Oaqol  Ceremony,” 
by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Voth,  is  a  continuation  of  a  series  of  papers,  the 
first  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  Soyal  Ceremony.  Researches 
among  the  Hopi,  with  the  view  of  the  preparation  of  these  reports, 
and  of  enlarging  and  making  more  complete  the  Hopi  collections  in 
this  Institution,  are  now  being  carried  on,  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  by  Mr.  Voth,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Stanley  McCormick. 

George  A.  Dorsey, 

i 

Curator  of  Anthropology. 


Chicago,  December  i,  1903. 
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Pl.  II. 


No.  i.  Masatoiniwa.  The  chief  male  priest  of  the  Oaqol  Society. 

No.  2.  Qoyangosi.  Chief  Priestess  of  the  Oaqol  Society. 

The  plate  shows  the  priestess  as  she  heads  the  line  of  dancers  going  to’and 
returning  from  the  dancing  plaza.  The  somewhat  imperfect  negative  had  to  be 
used  and  enlarged,  as  a  negative  showing  the  priestess  to  a  better  advantage  was 
unfortunately  lost. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


One  of  the  three  Women’s  Fraternities  in  the  village  of  Oraibi  is 
the  Oaqol  Society,  which,  though  the  latest  or  youngest,  is  the  largest 
of  the  religious  orders  in  that  village.  Its  leaders,  and  most  of  its 
members,  belong  to  the  Sand  clan.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
this  cult  was  introduced  to  the  present  Hopi  villages  from  Aoatovi 
(Bow-Heights),  once  a  thriving  village  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  south¬ 
east  from  Walpi.  When  this  village  was  destroyed  and  most  of  the 
male  inhabitants  killed,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  most  of  the 
women  and  children  were  distributed  among  the  villages.  One 
woman  is  said  to  have  carried  with  her  to  the  village  of  Mishongnovi 
the  tiponi  and  the  altar  of  this  Fraternity,  thus  introducing  the  Oaqol 
cult  in  that  village.1  After  the  cult  had  flourished  a  while  in  this  village 
— just  how  long  cannot  be  ascertained — an  Oraibi  woman  by  the  name 
of  Shakletsnoma,  of  the  Sand  clan,  married  a  man  from  Mishongnovi 
named  Hoka.  They  lived  in  the  last  named  village,  where  the  woman 
joined  the  Oaqol  Society,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  cult. 
Later  this  woman  is  said  to  have  moved  to  Oraibi,  where  she  taught 
the  cult  to  another  woman  by  the  name  of  Kelwuhti,  who  also  belonged 
to  the  Sand  clan.  These  two  women,  tradition  has  it,  made  the  first 
altar  and  introduced  this  cult  in  Oraibi.  Kelwuhti  became  the  first 
chief  priestess,  and  when  she  died  Shakletsnoma  succeeded  her.  When 
the  latter  died  a  woman  named  Qoyayaonoma  assumed  the  position  of 
chief  Oaqol  priestess,  a  man  named  Chochongo  being  chief,  and 
Lomangowa 2  assistant  priest.  She  was  succeeded  by  her  grandchild 
Qoyangosi,  the  present  incumbent,  who  is  now  also  about  sixty  or  sixty- 
five  years  old.  Qoyayaonoma  was  the  mother  of  the  present  Oaqol 
chief  priest,  Masatoiniwa  (see  No.i,  PI.  II),  who  is  the  uncle  of  Qoyan¬ 
gosi.  (See  No.  2,  PI.  II.)  It  should  be  remembered  that  every  Hopi 
Women’s  society  has  a  chief  priest  and  a  chief  priestess.  As  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  pages,  the  functions  of  the  two  seem  to  be  co¬ 
ordinate  and  mutual  rather  than  otherwise,  as  far  as  the  ceremony 

1  Whether  the  woman  took  the  altar  with  her  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe  tradition  does  not 
say.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose — and  the  Indians  are  of  the  same  opinion — that  the  village  and 
what  it  contained  was  by  no  means  totally  destroyed,  that  for  some  time  after  objects  were  gotten 
from  the  deserted  village,  and  that  the  priestesses  of  the  Oaqol  Society  went  and  saved  from  destruc¬ 
tion  the  highly  treasured  paraphernalia  of  their  sacred  cult. 

2  Lomangowa,  who  is  still  living,  continued  to  act  under  Masatoiniwa  until  the  split  between 
the  conservative  and  liberal  Oraibis  occurred,  when  he  ceased  to  participate  and  the  present  assist¬ 
ant,  Homikini,  was  initiated. 


3 


4  Field  Columbian  Museum — Anthropology,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  I. 

generally  is  concerned.  In  some  special  rites  the  office  of  the  chief 
priest  seems  to  predominate,  in  others  that  of  the  priestess.  But  in  a 
general  way  the  latter  seems  to  be  really  the  head  of  the  order. 

*  ■ 

PARTICIPANTS  AND  THEIR  CLAN  RELATIONSHIP. 


1.  Qoyangosi,  chief  priestess 

2.  Masatoiniwa,  chief  priest 

3.  Homikini,  assistant  priest 

4.  Talasngainoma 

5.  Qotchainorha 

6.  Moclnomka 

7.  Nakwayeshnoma 

8.  Sikahtaimana 

9.  Pawdnyeshnoma 

10.  Polimana 

11.  Kiwanmonoma 

12.  Nakwamosi 

13.  Macahoinoma 

14.  Tuwangonsi 

15.  Karzhmonoma 

16.  K  w  an  ho  i  n  6  m  a- 

17.  Qoyayeshnoma 

18.  Nacllawi 

19.  Tawangyamci 

20.  Yeshiwa  (male) 

21.  Tuwamosi 

22.  Sikangyaonoma 

23.  Homlmoci 

24.  Macahongnoma 

25.  Sikavenka 

26.  Tuwangonoma 

27.  Homikwapnoma 

28.  Homivenci 

29.  Nuwahongnoma 

30.  Homiyonci 

31.  Kiwanyeshnoma 

32.  Homihoinoma 

33.  Tobehmana 

34.  Tawangyaonoma 

35.  Pachawamana 

36.  Hommomsi 


Tuwa  (Sand)  clan. 

Tuwa  (Sand)  clan. 

Kukuts  (Lizard)  clan. 

Tuwa  (Sand)  clan. 

Tuwa  (Sand)  clan. 

Tuwa  (Sand)  clan. 

Tuwa  (Sand)  clan. 

Tuwa  (Sand)  clan. 

Tuwa  (Sand)  clan. 

Tuwa  (Sand)  clan. 

Tuwa  (Sand)  clan. 

Ishawuu  (Coyote)  clan. 

Ishawuu  (Coyote)  clan. 

Ishawuu  (Coyote)  clan. 

Ishawuu  (Coyote)  clan. 

Ishawuu  (Coyote)  clan. 
(Shiwahpi)  clan. 

Pihkash  (Young-Corn-Ear)  clan. 
Plhkash  (Young-Corn-Ear)  clan. 
Pihkash  (Young-Corn-Ear)  clan. 
Atok  (Crane)  clan. 

Atok  (Crane)  clan. 

Atok  (Crane)  clan. 

Pakab  (Reed)  clan. 

Pakab  (Reed)  clan. 

Pakab  (Reed)  clan. 

Pakab  (Reed)  clan. 

Pakab  (Reed)  clan. 

Pakab  (Reed)  clan. 

Kwan  (Agave)  clan. 

Kwan  (Agave)  clan. 

Kwan  (Agave)  clan. 

Kwan  (Agave)  clan. 

Kwan  (Agave)  clan. 

Kwan  (Agave)  clan. 

Karro  (Parrot)  clan. 
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No.  i.  The  Hawiovi  Kiva. 

This  is  the  kiva  in  which  the  Odqol  ceremony  takes  place.  Unfortunately  a 
negative  had  to  be  used  that  shows  the  Natsi  or  society  emblem  of  the  Flute  Fra¬ 
ternity,  which  also  holds  its  ceremonies  in  this  kiva. 

No.  2.  The  Home  of  the  Sparrow-Hawk  Clan. 

From  the  top  of  this  house  all  ceremonies  in  the  village  of  Ordibi  are  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  crier,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  these  announcements.  On  the  roof 
is  situated  a  small  shrine,  not  visible  on  the  plate,  however,  in  which  the  crier  de¬ 
posits  certain  prayer  offerings,  before  he  makes  announcements. 
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Qomahongnoma 

Tab  (Rabbit)  clan. 

33. 

Tuwangyaonoma 

Tab  (Rabbit)  clan. 

39- 

Kelmosi 

Tab  (Rabbit)  clan. 

40. 

Pungnawunka 

Tawa  (Sun)  clan. 

'  4 1  • 

Tuwamonoma 

Tawa  (Sun)  clan. 

42. 

Honapsi 

Honani  (Badger)  clan. 

43- 

Nasiwunka 

Tcua  (Rattle-snake)  clan. 

44. 

Macawunci 

Tcua  (Rattle-snake)  clan. 

45- 

Sikahoinoma 

Katcina  (Katcina)  clan. 

46. 

Lotokciwa 

Ishawuu  (Coyote)  clan. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  list  that  the  number  of  participants, 

belonging  to  the  different  clans  is  as  follows:1 

Sand  clan . 10  Agave  clan . 6 

Reed  clan .  6  Coyote  clan . 6 


Young-Corn-Ear  clan  ....  3 

Rabbit  clan .  3 

Rattle-snake  clan .  2 

Lizard  clan  .  , .  1 

Katcina  clan  .  1 


Crane  clan . 3 

Sun  clan . 2 

Parrot  clan . 1 

Badger  clan  .  .  .< . 1 

Shiwahpi  (Bigelovia  Howardi 
Gray)  clan . 1 


THE  CEREMONIAL  KIVA. 

In  the  village  of  Oraibi  are  thirteen  kivas,  or  underground  cham¬ 
bers^  one  of  which  was,  up  to  about  two  years  ago,  considered  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  women.  At  that  time  it  was  rebuilt,  and 
ever  since  then  it  seems  to  be  used  the  same  as  the  others  by  a  certain 
group  of  men,  who  turn  the  kiva  over  to  the  women  when  the  latter 
wish  to  use  it  for  a  ceremony.  In  this  kiva  the  Marau  Society  hold 
their  ceremonies;  in  fact,  the  kiva  is  usually  called  Marau  kiva.  The 
other  two  women’s  Fraternities,  the  Lalakontu  and  Oaqoltu  hold  their 
ceremony  in  the  Hawiovi  kiva.  (See  No.  1,  PI.  III.)  It  is  claimed  by 
some  that  this  name  is  derived  from  “hawiota,”  “gon$  down,”  and 
“ovi,”  a  suffix  denoting  an  “elevation,”  “height,”  or  sometimes  mean¬ 
ing  “up, ”  “on  top,  ”  because  there  is  an  elevation  close  to  the  kiva  from 
which  they  have  to  descend  in  order  to  get  to  the  kiva  from  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  streets.  In  the  course  of  time  this  knoll  has  somewhat  disap¬ 
peared,  but  the  ground  all  along  the  north  side  of  the  kiva  is  still 

1  Every  Hopi  clan  is  related  to  one  or  more  other  clans;  for  instance,  the  Sand,  Lizard  and 
Rattle-snake;  the  Coyote,  Yellow-Fox,  Gray-Fox,  etc.;  the  Young-Corn-Ear,  Cloud  and  Shiwahpi, 
Parrot,  Katcina  and  Tobacco;  the  Badger  and  Butterfly  clans,  are  respectively  related  to  each  other; 
and  any  one  belonging  to  one  clan  in  any  of  these  groups  really  belongs  to  all,  but  specially  to 
that  one  in  the  group;  in  other  words,  he  belongs  to  one,  but  is  related  to  the  others.  In  fact,  the 
Hopi  words  for  relative,  related,  etc.,  refer  to  clan  relationship  only. 


6  Field  Columbian  Museum— Anthropology,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  I. 

considerably  higher  than  on  the  other  sides.1  It  is  also  claimed  that 
later  on,  when  repairing  this  kiva,  it  was  also  called  Aoat  (Bow)  kiva, 
because  the  people  belonging  to  the  Bow  clan,  who  built  it  and  were 
its  principal  occupants,  still  controlled  it.  At  present  the  men  who 
occupy  that  kiva  belong  to  many  different  clans,  as  is  the  case  with 
every  Hopi  kiva,  although  the  clan  who  has  built  it  is  usually  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  the  owner  of  it. 

Besides  the  Oaqoltu,-  the  Lalakontu  and  the  Masllalentu  (Drab 
Flute)  Societies  celebrate  their  ceremonies  in  the  Howiovi  kiva.  The 
kiva  is  of  the  usual  size,  about  twenty-four  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide, 
and  from  seven  to  ten  feet  high,  being  lower  at  the  two  ends.  The 
portion  north  of  the  ladder  is  about  a  foot  deeper  than  the  part  south 
of  it;  a  banquette,  about  twelve  inches  high  by  about  fifteen  inches 
wide,  runs  along  the  two  sides  and  the  north  end  of  the  deeper  portion. 
In  fact,  the  kiva  is  constructed  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  all  the 
other  kivas  in  Oraibi. 

_  ■( 

TIME  AND  DURATION  OF  THE  CELEBRATION. 

j  *•  .  .  j*  f 

The  Oaqol  ceremony  is  observed  every  year  of  uneven  numbers, 
alternating  with  the  I, agon  and  Marau  ceremonies,  which  take  place  in 
the  years  of  even  numbers.  It  always  occurs  in  the  latter  part  of 
October  or  the  first  part  of  November,  or  both,  as  the  following  dates 
show : 

1893,  October  26  to  November  3. 

1895,  November  1  to  November  9. 

1897,  October  23  to  October  31. 

1899,  October  28  to  November  5. 

1901,  October  22  to  October  30. 

1903,  November  3  to  November  n. 

Eight  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony,  a  short  prelimi¬ 
nary  ceremony,  the  so  called  Baholawu  (baho-making),  takes  place  in 
the  morning  in  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Sand  clan,  and  another 
gathering  of  a  few  of  the  leaders  in  the  house  of  the  kikmongwi  in  the 
evening;  whereupon  the  public  announcement  of  the  ceremony  follows 
early  the  next  morning. 

1  Others  claim— and  this  is  probably  correct — that  the  name  is  derived  from  certain  decorations 
on  the  inside  of  certain  Hopi  bows,  that  run  down  (hawiota)  on  each  edge  of  the  bow.  An  analogy 
may  be  found  in  the  name  of  another  kiva  (Hochfchwi),  which  was  also  originally  built  by  the  Bow 
clan  and  named  after  a  zigzag  line  (hochfchvaita)  on  certain  Hopi  bows.  When  later  it  was  repaired 
by  the  Badger  dan,  it  was  called  Honani  (Badger)  kiva. 
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Pl.  IV.  Two  Prominent  Oraibis. 

No.  i.  Lololoma,  the  Kikmongwi  or  Village  Chief. 

Lololoma  has  for  many  years  been  a  very  prominent  figure  in  the  village  of 
Oraibi,  not  only  on  account  of  his  position,  but  on  account  of  his  friendly  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  government  and  its  efforts  to  civilize  and  educate-  the  Indians, 
which  led  to  a  serious  rupture  between  the  inhabitants  of  Ordibi.  Lololoma  re¬ 
mained  at  the  head  of  the  liberal  faction,  while  the  conservative  faction  elected 
its  own  chief,  and  contentions  have  existed  between  these  two  factions  now  for  about 
twelve  years.  This  rupture  has  also  done  very  much  towards  modifying,  under¬ 
mining,  and  even  partly  destroying  some  of  the  Oraibi  ceremonies.  Lololoma  was 
at  one  time,  years  ago,  imprisoned  by  the  hostile  faction  in  one  of  the  kivas,  and 
he  believes  to  this  day  that  he  would  have  been  left  in  that  kiva  to  starve  if  the 
representatives  of  the  government  had  not  rescued  him.  The  plate  shows  the 
chief  as  he  returns  from  his  field  in  the  valley. 

No.  2.  Lomankwa,  the  crier  who  has  for  a  number  of  years  announced  pub¬ 
licly  the  ceremonies  controlled  by  the  liberal  faction  of  Oraibi,  those  of  the  con¬ 
servative  faction  being  announced  by  their  own  crier.  This  man  perished  about 
a  month  ago  in  a  ditch  which  he  was  digging,  trying  to  find  some  moles  that  were 
destroying  his  peach-trees.  The  ditch  caved  in  on  the  man  and  his  body  was  not 
found  until  the  next  morning. 
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PRELIMINARY  CEREMONY. 

I 

a.  BAHOLAWU.  (MAKE  BAHOS.) 

Eight  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  Oaqol  ceremony,  a  few  of 
the  leaders,  usually  Masatoiniwa,  Homikini,  and  Qoyangosi,1  assemble 
early  in  the  morning  in  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Sand  clan  for  the 
so-called  baholawu  (baho-making).  On  this  occasion  usually  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prayer-offerings  are  made: 

By  Masatoiniwa,  one  baho,  one  ptihu,  and  eight  nakwakwosis. 

By  Ng6si,  eight  nakwakwosis. 

By  Homikini,  eight  nakwakwosis. 

In  case  other  women  are  present,  they  also  make  four  nakwak¬ 
wosis  each. 

These  are  disposed  of  as  follows,  after  all  have  smoked  on  them: 
The  baho  made  by  Masatoiniwa,  as  well  as  four  of  his,  four  of  Homi- 
kini’s,  and  four  of  Ngdsi’s  nakwakwosis  are  taken  to  the  kikmongwi’s 
house  for  further  disposition  in  the  evening.  All  other  nakwakwosis, 
one  from  each  participant,  are  deposited  north,  west,  south,  and  east 
of  the  village,  by  different  members  of  the  Society,  who  are  called  in 
for  that  purpose  if  they  have  not  participated  in  the  baho-making. 

b.  TIHTINGAPYANGWU.  (CONSECRATING.) 

In  the  evening  Ngdsi  proceeds  to  the  house  of  the  kikmongwi  (vil¬ 
lage  chief  ),  where  she  is  met  by  the  klkmongwi  Lololoma(No.  i,  PI. IV), 
his  brother  Shokhungioma,  and  their  sister  Pungnandmsi,2  and  the 
chaakmongwi  (crier  chief  Lomankwa).  (See  No.  2,  PI.  IV.)  The  tray 
with  the  prayer  offerings  brought  by  Ng6si  from  the  house  of  the  Sand 
clan,  as  already  stated,  is  placed  on  the  floor,  and  those  present  assemble 
around  it,  squatting  on  the  floor.  All  smoke  over  the  tray,  and  then 
each  one  picks  up  the  tray  and  utters  a  prayer  over  it,  whereupon 
usually  a  few  words  are  said  about  the  approaching  ceremony.  From 
this  and  from  the  prayers  or  talks  uttered  over  the  prayer-offerings 
this  little  ceremony  is  sometimes  also  called  mongwlalawaiyi  (chief’s 

r 

1  This  priestess  is  usually  called  by  her  abbreviated  name,  Ngosi,  and  will  be  so  called  through¬ 
out  the  paper. 

2  While  Lololoma  is  really  the  village  chief,  his  brother  and  sister  are  also  often  called 
kikmongwi.  This  office  and  its  privileges  seem  to  be  vested  rather  in  the  family  than  in  one  particular 
member  of  it.  The  ancestral  home  of  this  family  is  now  occupied  by  Pungnanomsi,  and  here  this 
meeting  takes  place. 
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talk).  After  the  ceremony  is  over,  Pungnanomsi  serves  a  supper, 
whereupon  all  go  to  their  respective  homes,  the  crier  taking  with  him 
the  tray  with  the  prayer-offerings. 

c.  CHAALAWU.  (CRY  OUT.) 

At  about  sunrise  the  next  morning  the  crier  proceeds  with  the 
prayer-offerings  to  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Kel-Nyamu  (Sparrow- 
Hawk  clan,  No.  2,  PI.  Ill),  from  which  all  religious  ceremonials  that  are 
publicly  announced,  are  cried  out.  On  the  roof  of  this  house  is  situated 
a  small  shrine.  Into  this  the  crier  deposits  the  prayer-offerings  and 
some  sacred  meal,  and  then  announces  the  approaching  ceremony  in 
the  following  words: 

Uma  kwinlwii  knyungkamu  kukuiwa  huwamu !  Uma  tawange 
knyungkamu  kukuiwa  hQwamu!  Uma  tatoo  kiiyungkamu  kukuiwa 
huwamu!  Uma  hopoo  kiiyung-kamu  kukuiwa  huwamu!  Nu  umui 
aaonani ;  hapi  kush  yahpme.Q-.shdhkop  talat  epak  ima  Ooaqoltu  kiwa- 
naw  unangway  tawiyanikay  pasionaya.  Pasaat  talat  ak  itam  ka  nana- 
mihin  unangwaykahkang  shopkawat,  sinum  yeshwani.  Nap  hakakwat 
mongwi  yoiloki  akw  itam  okwatowani.  Put  akw.  pas  pai  itam  mong- 
wactutini.  Mongwactutinikae  tunatyaokahkang  yahpi  shopkawat 
sinom  yeshwani.  Yah  hakam  itamui  shopkawatui  sinmui  itanamu 
itangumu  angqitamui  ookalantota.  Yan  hakam  tunatyaokahkang 
shopkawat  sinom  yeshawni.  Pai  hahlaikahkango,  ookaokahkango.  ” 


Translation. 


You,  living  in  the  north,  loom  up,  please!1  You,  living  in  the 
west,  loom  up,  please!  You,  living  in  the  south,  loom  up,  please! 
I  shall  inform  you  [thus]:  Now  then,  after  this,  in  sixteen  days, 
then  these  Oaqoltus,  because  they  shall  have  good  hearts,  shall 
perform.  Until  that  many  days  we,  all  the  people,  without  having 
any  contentions  with  (among)  each  other,  shall  (must)  live.2  (Per¬ 
chance)  some  chief  shall  pity  us  with  dropping  rain.  With  that 
we  must  accomplish  3  (conclude)  [this].  Because  it  has  been  accom- 


1  The  word  translated  “  please  ”  is  an  exclamation  of  welcome,  and  often  added  to  a  request,  as 
we  add  the  word  “please” — as  “  pao  huwamu!”  “come  here,  please!”;  “  huwamu  nonowaa!”  “eat, 

_r 

please!”  But  while  in  such  instances  the  word  “  huwamu  ”  corresponds  to  the  word  “  please,”  it  can¬ 
not  be  used  in  every  place  where  the  word  “  please  ”  is  used  in  the  English  language. 


2  Any  worry,  sorrow,  or  anger  disqualifies  a  Hopi,  as  a  rule,  to  participate  in  a  ceremony,  and 
contentions  and  quarrels  in  the  village  are  supposed  to  interfere  with  the  efficacy  of  a  ceremony. 

3  The  word  “mongwactuti”  (accomplish,  conclude,  be  done,  etc.)  occurs  in  these  somewhat 
obscure  phrases  in  many  religious  Hopi  talks,  announcements,  etc.  I  am  told  that  what  is  referred  to 
is  the  almost  constant  anxiety  and  concern  about  rain,  and  the  meaning  here  is  that  when  the  rain 
comes  that  anxiety  and  the  desire  for  rain  is  concluded  for  the  time  being;  at  the  same  time  the  inhab¬ 
itants  are  admonished,  especially  those  that  have  been  unconcerned  about  the  matter,  to  continue 
their  earnest  concern  about  this  matter— the  question  of  rain. 
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Pl.  V.  Homikini  and  Family. 

The  plate  shows  the  assistant  chief  priest,  who  plays  such  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  ceremony,  and  is  mentioned  so  often  throughout  the  paper,  in  front  of 
his  home,  and  with  his  children  and  grandchildren.  The  young  man  to  the  left  is 
his  son,  who  is  a  cripple,  his  legs  being  paralyzed.  The  woman  nursing  the  child 
is  his  daughter,  the  mother  of  the  three  smaller  children  on  the  plate.  His  son- 
in-law,  the  husband  of  the  woman,  is  not  present.  Homikini,  besides  being  the 
assistant  chief  priest  in  this  ceremony,  is  also,  probably,  the  best  Indian  physician 
in  Ordibi.  He  is  a  splendid  botanist,  and  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  medicinal 
properties  of  the  various  herbs,  viewing  the  matter  from  the  Hopi  standpoint. 
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plished,1  all  the  people  shall  after  that  live,  concerning  or  continue 
to  concern  themselves  about  it.  Thus  (may)  our  fathers,  our 
mothers  come  and  strengthen  (encourage)  us,  all  the  people!  Thus 
being  concerned  all  the  people  shall  live.  (Yes)  being  happy,  being 
strong  (encouraged). 

THE  NINE-DAY  CEREMONY. 

I.  FIRST  DAY. 

SHUSH  KA  HIMUU.  (ONCE  NOT  ANYTHING.) 

While  in  most  of  the  Hopi  nine-day  ceremonies  very  little  of 
importance  takes  place  on  the  first  day — as  the  name  indicates — the 
opening  day  of  the  Oaqol  ceremony  is  of  unusual  importance,  inasmuch 
as  the  very  elaborate  altar  is  being  erected  on  this  day. 

At  about  sunrise  the  chief  priest,  Masatoiniwa,  and  the  chief 
priestess,  Ng6si,  proceed  to  the  Hawlovi  kiva,  the  latter  usually 
being  accompanied  by  her  little  daughter.  Homikini  (PI.  V), 
Masatoiniwa’s  assistant,  usually  also  puts  in  an  appearance  early  this 
day. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Ngbsi  is  to  sprinkle  a  ring  of  sacred  corn- 
meal  around  the  kiva  and  to  put  up  the  natsi,  or  emblem  of  the  order, 
at  the  south  end  of  the  hatchway.  This  emblem  consists  of-a  flat  slab 
about  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  two  inches  wide,  and  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  made  of  a  cottonwood  root  and  having  a  short 
handle  at  one  end.  The  slab  is  painted  green  and  has  on  one  side  in 
black  outlines  the  drawing  of  a  corn-ear.  In  fact,  it  is  itself  called 
ka6-baho  (corn-ear  baho)  or  ka6-natsi  (corn-ear  natsi). 

After  having  sprinkled  the  meal  ring  and  put  up  the  natsi,  Ngdsi 
sweeps  the  kiva.  Masatoiniwa  is  in  the  mean  while  sitting  near  the 
fireplace  and  smokes.  Having  swept  the  kiva,  Ngdsi,  or  sometimes 
Masatoiniwa,  makes  a  few  nakwakwosis,  which  the  former  takes  with  a 
pinch  of  meal  and  goes  for  some  sand,  which  she  gets  from  a  sand 
hill  half-way  down  the  mesa.  Having  placed  the  prayer-offerings  on 
the  sand  hill,  she  holds  the  corn-meal  to  her  lips  and  says:  “It  nu 
fingem  yuku;  it  um  himuitani,  nikang  nu  it  uh  tfiwa  kimani”  (“This  I 
have  made  for  you;  you  will  have  (own)  this,  but  I  shall  take  your  sand 
along”).  A  part  of  this  sand  is  moist,  for  the  altar  ridge,  a  part  dry, 
to  be  sprinkled  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  altar.  She  then  immedi¬ 
ately  begins  to  construct  the  altar,  being  assisted  by  two  or  three  other 

1  The  leaders  (chiefs),  male  and  female,  are  here  referred  to,  especially  the  village  chief,  crier, 
warrior  chief,  and  the  leader  of  the  Blue-bird  and  Tobacco  clans. 
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women  who  in  the  mean  while  have  come  in.  The  altar  paraphernalia 
is  brought  into  the  kiva,  either  the  previous  evening  or  early  in  the 
morning  of  this  day,  in  order  to  prevent  the  articles  from  being  seen 
by  any  one  not  initiated.  The  slabs  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  the 
small  objects,  such  as  birds,  cloud  symbols,  etc.,  are  kept  m  jars. 

In  constructing  the  altar,  first  a  ridge  of  moist  sand  is  placed  on 
the  floor  in  the  north  end  of  the  kiva,  about  thirty  inches  long,  eight 
inches  wide,  and  five  inches  high.  Into  this  ridge  are  thrust  eight 
pairs  of  sticks  of  a  strong  reed,  the  two  and  two  sticks  being  close 
together.  The  upper  end  of  these  sticks  or  poles  lean  against  a  heavier 
pole  which  is  suspended  transversely  from  the  ceiling  or  roof  of  the 
kiva.  To  these  eight  sticks  are  fastened  transversely,  with  yucca 
leaves,  five  pairs  of  the  same  kind  of  sticks,  though  somewhat  thinner. 
To  this  framework  are  fastened  about  eighty-three  slabs  and  sticks  of 
different  sizes  and  forms,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  number  of  pieces 
on  any  Hopi  altar  known  to  the  author.  (See  Pis.  I  and  VI.)  While  it 
is  highly  probable  that  formerly  these  slabs  and  sticks  were  always 
arranged  in  the  same  order,  such  is  not  the  case  now.  The  wide  slab 
in  the  middle  and  the  sun  slab  always  stand  at  the  same  place  and  a 


few  of  the  others  nearly  so.  But  the  arrangement  of  the  others  varies 
very  materially  in  the  different  ceremonies.  A  good  deal  of  advising 
and  arguing  generally  takes  place  among  the  women  on  this  point, 
which  usually  ends  in  such  expressions  as:  “Put  it  on  anywhere!’’ 
“It  is  immaterial  where  you  tie  it!’’  “That  way  it  is  all  right, 
etc.  The  work  of  erecting  the  altar  is  superintended  by  Ngosi, 
though  I  have  now  and  then  heard  Masatoiniwa  give  advice  or 
express  an  opinion.  In  1893,  however,  he  repainted  a  number 
of  the  slabs;  he  and  Homikini  also  assist  in  getting  the  objects 
for  the  altar  in  proper  shape,  make  the  nakwakwosis  that  are 
fastened  to  the  wooden  birds,  cloud  symbols,  etc.  They  also  card 
and  spin  cotton  for  making  prayer-offerings.  Masatoiniwa  usually 
prepares  the  so-called  “mohongola, ’ ’  The  latter  consists  of  four 
lengths  of  yucca  (moho)  leaves,  which  are  tied  together  by  the  ends  at 
four  different  places,  thus  forming  a  ring  or  wheel  (ngdla).  To  each  of 
the  four  knots  is  tied  a  nakwakwosi.  This  wheel  is  used  in  initiating 

new  candidates,  as  will  be  described  by  and  by. 

Among  the  objects  usually  prepared  by  Homikini  at  this  time  are 
the  louse  scratches  (nahringpi,  lit:  self-scratcher).  These  consist  of 
a  stick  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  bent  into  a  triangle  with  one  end  projecting.  (See  D,  PI.  VII.; 
This  stick  is  wound  closely  with  cotton  twine,  a  few  tiny  blue-bird 
feathers  being  fastened  to  each  of  the  three  corners.  One  of  these 
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Pl.  VI.  The  Oaqol  Altar. 

No.  i.  The  plate  shows  the  altar  completed  for  the  ceremony  on  the  first 
and  the  fifth  day.  For  a  full  description  of  the  altar,  see  frontispiece. 

No.  2.  On  this  plate  the  altar  is  shown  partly  completed  on  the  eighth  day. 
When  the  exposure  was  made  the  cloud  picture  in  front  of  the  altar  had  just  been 
made  by  the  chief  priest,  but  the  medicine  bowl,  ears  of  corn,  and  cloud  symbols, 
etc.,  had  not  yet  been  placed  in  position. 
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objects  is  given  to  each  girl  that  is  entered  as  a  candidate  for  initia¬ 
tion,  to  be  used  by  her  during  the  first  four  days,  instead  of  the  finger 
nails,  in  case  it  should  become  necessary  to  scratch  the  head. 

As  soon  as  the  upright  part  of  the  altar  is  completed,  Masatoiniwa 
sprinkles  dry  sand  in  front  of  the  sand  ridge,  sifting  it  through  an  old 
tray.  Upon  this  sand  he  traces,  with  the  powder  of  a  black  shale,  the 
outlines  of  a  cloud  symbol.  This  consists  of  three  semicircles,  from 
the  base  of  which  run  about  twelve  lines,  to  and  up  the  sand  ridge. 
These  lines  symbolize  falling  rain.  The  semicircles  are  filled  with  a 
thin  layer  of  sacred  meal,  and  on  the  apex  of  each  is  drawn  the  figure 
of  a  turkey  feather  nakwakwosi.1  (See  No.  2,  PI.  VI.) 

When  Masatoiniwa  has  completed  the  cloud  symbol,  Ngdsi  places 
before  the  altar  the  birds,  figurines,  crooks,  medicine  bowl,  mortar, 
etc.,  in  which  she  is  sometimes  assisted  by  Homikini,  or  one  of  the 
older  wom'en.  The  men  fasten  to  a  joist  on  the  east  side  of  the  altar 
a  sohu  (star)  consisting  of  two  sticks  about  six  inches  long  and  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  tied  together  crosswise.  To  each  of 
the  four  ends  of  these  sticks  is  tied  an  eagle  nakwakwosi.  (See  PI.  VII.) 

While  these  preparations  are  going  on  the  two  men,  but  especially 
the  chief  priest,  frequently  indulge  in  smoking  at  .The.  .fireplace,  with- 
out  which  the  ceremony,  and  in  fact  any  ceremony,  would  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  efficacious.  Occasionally  girls  or  children  are  brought  into 
the  kfva  that  are  not  yet  members.  These  have  to  go  at  once  through 
the  first  steps  of  initiation.  Ngdsi  sprinkles  a  corn-meal  circle  on  the 
floor  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  deeper  portion  of  the  kfva,  on 
which  is  placed  the  moho-ngola,  already  described.  Into  the  center 
of  the  circle  she  places  a  small  pinch  of  corn-meal.  The  candidate 
steps  into  this  circle,  or  if  it  be  a  small  child,  is  placed  and  held  there.2 
Two  women  take  hold  of  the  moho-ngola,  one  on  the  east,  one  on  the 
west  side,  and  raising  it  up  and  down  four  times,  say:  “Ita  ung 
wungwni”  (“We  cause  you  to  grow  up”),  whereupon  the  candidate, 
who  holds  in  one  hand  a  white  corn-ear,  in  the  other  a  pinch  of  sacred 
meal,  steps  or  is  led  to  the  altar  and  sprinkles  the  meal  towards  it. 
Those  who  are  old  enough,  say  over  five  years  old,  are  seated  on  the 
floor  in  the  east  side  of  the  kfva,  the  smaller  ones  remain  in  the  care 

1  This  appendage,  which  is  found  on  many  drawings  of  cloud  symbols,  represents  the  feathers 
on  objects,  representing  clouds  (such  as  tablets  on  masks,  idols,  etc.).  It  also  represents  the  feathers 
worn  in  the  hair  by  participants  in  a  ceremony,  by  Katcinas,  and  that  are  tied  to  the  hair  lock  of  the 
dead,  etc.  These  feathers  are  called  “n&kwa”  (prayer,  wish),  sometimes  “omaw”  (cloud)  nakwa. 

2  Every  candidate  for  initiation  is  brought  into  (pana)  the  kfva  by  some  woman  (or  in  men’s  frater¬ 
nities,  by  some  man)  who  may  be  any  one  selected  by  the  parents,  but  must  not  be  a  clan  relative  of 
the  candidate.  This  godmother  (or  godfather)  is  then  also  forever  called  he  mother  (or  father)  of 
the  one  they  have  Oaqol-vana,  Tcu-vana,  Lan-vana,  etc.,  (lit.:  Oaqol-put  Snake-put  in,  Flute-put 
in,  etc.),  as  the  case  may  be. 
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of  their  mothers.  Those  who  act  as  sponsors  or  godmothers  for  the 
novices  now  tie  a  nakwakwosi  into  the  hair  of  their  respective  “wards,” 
and  those  of  the  latter  who  sit  on  the  floor  are  handed  by  Homikini 
the  louse  scratcher,  to  each  of  which  are  tied  four  nakwakwosis,  which 
are  to  be  deposited  by  them  south  of  the  village,  one  on  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  mornings.  I  have  never  seen  a  boy  initiated,  except 
among  the  small  babies,  and  am  told  that  it  very  seldom  occurs. 

Soon  after  dinner  Masatoiniwa  makes  one  ptihu  (road)  (see  F, 
PI.  VII)  and  four  nakwakwosis  to  be  deposited  at  a  spring  by  Ngdsi. 
At  about  three  o’clock  active  preparations  are  made  for  the  evening 
ceremony.  The  kiva  is  swept,  some  finishing  touches  are  made  on  the 
altar,  and  Ng6si  gets  ready  to  get  the  water  to  be  used  in  the  cere¬ 
mony.  After  Masatoiniwa  has  tied  a  nakwakwosi  into  her  hair,  she 
puts  on  her  ceremonial  robe  (at6e),  takes  a  mongwikuru  (chief’s  jug) 
(see  C,  PI.  VII),  a  totdqpi  (whistle  made  of  an  eagle  wing  bone) 
(see  B,  PI.  VII),  an  old  eagle  wing  feather,  a  corn-ear,  some 
honey,  sacred  meal,  and  the  ptihu  and  nakwakwosis  made  shortly 
before  by  Masatoiniwa,  and  goes  to  Ianva,  the  principal  spring  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mesa.  Near  the  spring  she  deposits  one  of  the 
nakwakwosis  and  some  meal  on  the  trail,  throwing  also  a  pinch 
towards  the  spring.  She  then  whistles  four  times  with  the  bone 
whistle,  deposits  the  rest  of  the  nakwakwosis  and  some  meal  in  the 
spring,  spurts  the  honey  on  the  water,  then  dips  water  into  the  mong¬ 
wikuru  with  the  feather  four  times,  and  then  with  the  corn-ear  four 
times,  whereupon  she  fills  the  vessel.  Hereupon  she  says:  “Tumai 
shoshoya  nu  fimui  chamto”  (”Go  we!  all  (of)  you  I  have  come  to 
fetch”),  ascends  from  the  spring,  places  the  ptihu  on  the  trail,  sprinkles 
some  meal  on  it,  throwing  also  a  pinch  towards  the  village,  and  then 
returns  to  the  kiva.  Here  she  stops  on  the  east  side  of  the  ladder, 
Masatoiniwa  sprinkles  from  her  to  the  altar  a  line  of  corn-meal,  returns 
and  takes  from  her  the  objects,  goes  along  the  meal  line  to  the  east 
side  of  the  altar,  and  assuming  a  kneeling  position,  hums  a  song  over 
them  waving  them  slightly  up  and  down  to  the  time  of  the  singing.1 
He  then  places  the  objects  on  the  floor,  takes  an  old  buzzard  feather 
and  a  pinch  of  ashes,  and  returns  to  the  priestess,  who  has  seated  her¬ 
self  on  the  elevated  floor  of  the  kiva  east  of  the  ladder,  her  feet  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  floor  of  the  deeper  portion  of  the  kiva.  (See  PI.  VIII.) 
Standing  in  front  of  Ngdsi,  Masatoiniwa  sprinkles  some  of  the  ashes 
along  the  feather  and  then  hums  in  a  low  voice  one  of  the  so-called 
Nawohchi  tawis  (discharming  songs)  in  an  unknown  language: 
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Pl.  VII.  Various  Ceremonial  Objects. 

A.  Hurunkwa.  The  object  is  supposed  to  represent  the  makwanpi  (asper¬ 
gill),  but  unfortunately  in  preparing  the  photograph,  a  wrong  object  was  selected, 
so  the  picture  on  the  plate  is  really  a  hurunkwa,  or  head-dress,  but  the  only  ap¬ 
parent  difference  between  this  and  the  aspergill  would  be,  that  the  latter  has  only 

a  few  feathers. 

B.  Toto'qpi  (bone  whistle).  This  object  is  used  by  the  chief  priestess  when 
she  gets  the  water  for  the  ceremony  from  the  spring.  It  is  made  of  a  bone  of  the 
eagle’s  wing,  a  little  wax  being  placed  into  the  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  bone, 
which  produces  the  sound.  These  whistles  are  used  in  almost  all  extended  Hopi 

ceremonies.  . 

C.  Mongwikuru  (chief’s  jug).  A  netted  gourd  vessel.  In  this  vessel  the 

chief  priestess  gets  the  water  from  the  spring  for  the  ceremonies;  in  fact,  vessels 
like  this  are  used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  nearly  all  Hopi  kiva  ceremonies.  The 
object  attached  to  the  vessel  is  an  eagle  feather;  a  tiny  ear  of  corn,  which  is  also 

often  attached  to  these  vessels,  is  not  shown  in  the  plate. 

D.  Ndhripi  ( self  scratcher ).  This  object,  which  is  more  fully  described  in 
the  text  of  the  paper,  is  being  used  by  the  novices  during  the  first  four  days  of  the 
ceremony  for  scratching  the  head,  it  being  forbidden  to  use  the  finger-nail  for  that 

E.  Nakwakwasi  (prayer  feather).  The  feather  is  taken  from  an  eagle. 
Very  many  of  these  prayer  offerings  are  made  in  connection  with  nearly  all  Hopi 
ceremonies,  feathers  of  different  birds  being  used  for  the  purpose. 

F.  Piihu  (road).  This  feather  offering  is  called  a  road  or  path,  because  it 
is  usually  placed  in  a  path,  or  when  such  is  not  the  case,  it  represents  or  points  out 
a  road  or  path,  from  which  it  is  often  called  pUhtavi  (road  leaver  or  road  marker). 
It  is  generally  made  of  an  eagle  breath  feather.  This  prayer  offering  is  also  pre¬ 
pared  in  almost  all  Hopi  extended  ceremonies. 
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Pl.  VIII.  The  Chief  Priestess  Waiting  to  be  Discharmed. 

The  plate  shows  Ngosi  immediately  after  her  return  from  the  spring  with 
the  water  to  be  used  in  the  ceremony.  While  the  chief  priest  is  consecrating  the 
water  near  the  altar,  she  is  silently  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  until  he  is 
through,  when  he  steps  up  to  her,  and  standing  before  her,  discharms  her  by 
slowly  humming  a  song  and  sprinkling  ashes  along  a  feather  and  brushing  it  off 
the  feather  toward  the  hatchway,  as  described  in  the  text. 
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‘  ‘  Hahaohaaohahaoho 
Shiwahawaiyaha 
Shiwahawawaawaahayi 
Hoolooloholohololo.  ” 

(The  above  is  repeated.) 

“Tihirahapahaimaha 
Hahaowiirahainaha 
Hayahayaololoci 
Hayahaololo 
Hayahahayoloolocihihii 
Tihirahapahaimaha 
Hahaowiirahainaha 
Hayahayaololoci 
Hayahaololo 
Hayahahayoloolocihihii 
Hahaohaaohahaoho 
Shiwahawaiyaha 
Shiwahawawaawaahayi ; 

Loolooloholohololo.  ’  ’ 

During  every  verse  he  touches  the  head,  shoulders,  back,  and 
knees  of  the  priestess  with  the  feathers,  then  swings  it  from  right  to 
left  over  her  head  several  times  and  wipes  the  ashes  from  the  feather 
towards  the  hatchway,  sprinkling,  of  course,  new  ashes  on  the  feather 
for  each  new  performance.  This  he  does  six  times.  When  he  is 
through  he  unties  the  nakwa  from  her  hair  and  ties  it  to  the  mongwi- 
kuru;  she  lays  off  her  robe  and  then  goes  about  her  business.1 

More  participants  keep  coming  in  as  the  time  of  the  evening  cere¬ 
mony  draws  nearer;  now  and  then  a  new  candidate  for  initiation  is 
brought  in;  these,  however,  consist  principally  of  the  babies  whom  the 
mothers  cannot  leave  at  home.  The  women  who  have  been  in  the 
kiva  most  of  the  time  may  be  seen  at  this  time  eating  watermelons, 
peaches,  piki,  etc.  When  finally  the  time  for  the  singing  has  arrived, 
all  arrange  themselves  in  front  of  the  altar,  the  older  women  seating 
themselves  on  the  floor,  the  novices  along  and  on  the  east  banquette, 
the  girls,  who  are  already  members,  on  the  west  banquette.  On  one 
occasion  I  noticed  that  Homikini  and  the  wife  2  of  Masatoiniwa  made 

1  One  time  the  priestess  had  forgotten  to  take  the  vessel  along,  and  hence  brought  no  water 
Masatoiniwa,  however,  went  through  the  consecrating  and  discharming  ceremony  in  the  usual  manner, 
taking  the  mongwikuru  from  the  altar  where  it  had  been  forgotten.  Ngosi  commented  a  good  deal  on 
the  occurrence  to  the  other  women,  and  when  the  discharming  ceremony  was  over  she  fetched  some 
water  in  a  common  vessel  and  without  any  ceremony. 

2  Homikini  belongs  to  the  Snake,  Lizard  and  Sand  clans,  the  woman  to  the  Kwan  (Agave) 
clan,  who  owns  the  fire.  Homikini  says  he  makes  the  prayer-offering  because  he  keeps  up  the  fire 
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a  nakwakwosi  for  the  fire,  and  placed  it  on  the  floor  near  the  fireplace; 
but  I  am  told  that  this  is  done  in  every  ceremony  Ng6si,  who  has  in 
the  mean  while  put  the  medicine  bowl,  corn-ears,  cloud  symbols,  etc., 
into  their  places,  pours  the  water  from  the  mongwikuru  into  the  medi¬ 
cine  bowl,  and  when  all  have  seated  themselves,  sprinkles  a  heavy 
meal  line  from  the  tiponi  to  the  east  side  of  the  ladder,  throwing  also 
a  pinch  up  the  ladder  towards  the  hatchway.  Masatoiniwa  then 
sprinkles  on  the  same  line  a  line  of  talasi  (corn-pollen),  also  throwing 
a  pinch  up  the  ladder.  Both  then  take  a  seat  in  the  circle.  Masatoi¬ 
niwa  and  Ngdsi  say:  “Pai  ltarn  hahlaikahkang  pavasionagani’ ’  (“Now 
we  shall  joyfully  perform  this  ceremony”).  Whereupon  the  singing 
commences.  During  the 

First  Song  nothing  of  importance  takes  place,  but  during  the 

Second  Song  Talasnga,  who  fills  the  position  of  sprinkler,  sprinkles 
corn  meal  along  the  north  corn-ear  into  the  medicine  bowl,  picks  up  the 
corn-ear  and  its  husband,  and  holding  them  in  a  slanting  position, 
beats  time  with  them  on  the  floor  during  the  first  verse  of  the  song. 
During  the  second  verse  she  does  the  same  with  the  same  two  objects 
from  the  west  side  of  the  medicine  bowl,  and  so  on  with  all  six. 

During  the 

Third  Song  Ngdsi  picks  up  a  tray  with  fine  meal,  steps  on  the 
banquette  north  of  the  altar,  and  while  the  first  stanza  of  the  song 
is  chanted,  rubs  with  her  right  hand  four  lines  of  meal  on  the  wall. 
While  the  second  stanza  is  sung  she  does  the  same  on  the  west  wall, 
then  on  the  south  and  east  walls.  While  the  fifth  verse  is  sung  she 
throws  four  pinches  of  meal  towards  the  star  already  described,  the 
object  evidently  being  to  make  the  meal  adhere  to  one  of  the  large 
joists.  During  the  sixth  stanza  she  places  four  small  piles  of  meal  on 
the  floor  on  the  east  side  of  the  altar,  pressing  them  down  with  the 
palm  side  of  her  fingers.  All  these  meal  marks  are  made  at  certain 
reoccurring  lines  in  the  different  verses  of  the  song;  during  the  inter¬ 
vals  the  priestess  stands  and  waves  the  tray  up  and  down  to  the  time 
of  the  singing.  When  she  is  through  she  resumes  her  seat.  This 
performance  is  called  “(to)  make  a  house,  and  it  occurs  in  many 
Hopi  ceremonies.  The  four  lines  are  called  “house.”  They  are  also 
made  in  the  room  in  which  a  child  is  born,  in  which  case  one  of  them 
on  each  wall — beginning  from  below — is  scraped  off  on  the  fifth,  one 
on  the  tenth,  one  on  the  fifteenth,  and  the  last  fout  on  the  twentieth 
day.  This  scraping  off  of  the  lines  I  have  never  observed  in  cere¬ 
monies. 

during  the  ceremony.  On  this,  the  fourth  and  the  eighth  day  the  prayer-offerings  are  thrust  into 
the  fire  with  the  little  corn-meal  with  these  words:  “It  nufi  ngem  yuku,  urn  shuyan  talat  uvivitani! 
(“This  1  have  made  lor  you;  very  brightly  you  will  burn!”) 
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Fourth  Song.  The  sprinkler  first  takes  a  little  sacred  meal  from 
a  tray  between  her  thumb  and  forefinger,  sprinkles  it  along  the 
north  corn-ear  into  the  medicine  bowl,  then  some  corn-pollen,  where¬ 
upon  she  picks  up  the  corn-ear,  holds  it  over  the  medicine  bowl,  and 
pours  a  little  water  from  the  mongwikuru  over  the  corn-ear  into  the 
medicine  bowl.  This  performance  she  repeats  with  the  other  five  corn- 
ears  during  the  following  five  verses  of  the  song.  While  the 

Fifth  Song  is  chanted  the  sprinkler  only  asperges  occasionally  to¬ 
wards  the  altar,  but  during  the 

Sixth  Song  Masatoiniwa  goes  to  the  fireplace,  lights  the  omawtapi 
(cloud  producer),  a  large,  cone-shaped  pipe  which  he  has  previously  * 
filled,  takes  a  little  honey  into  his  mouth,  kneels  before  the  medicine 
bowl,  and  taking  the  wide  end  of  the  pipe  between  his  lips,  blows 
large  clouds  of  smoke  towards  the  altar,  over  the  objects  in  front  of 
it,  and  into  the  medicine  bowl.  The  smoke  usually  causes  intense 
coughing  of  the  women,  so  that  they  can  only  keep  up  the  singing 
with  great  difficulty.  After  cleaning  the  pipe  he  replaces  it  near  the 
fireplace  and  then  resumes  his  seat  in  the  circle  of  singers. 

Seventh  Song.  The  sprinkler  takes  the  cloud  block  with  the  butter¬ 
fly  on  it  that  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  medicine  bowl,  tilts 
it  forward  so  that  the  butterfly  touches  the  water  in  the*  medicine 
bowl,  and  then  waves  it  up  and  down  slightly  to  the  time  of  the  sing¬ 
ing.  In  this  manner  she  “waters”  the  butterflies  that  stand  on  the 
other  three  sides  of  the  medicine  bowl,  and  then  also  the  two  birds  on 
the  west  side  of  the  altar. 

Eighth  Song.  During  the  first  stanza  the  sprinkler  waves  the 
bone  whistle  towards  the  medicine  bowl  from  the  north  side,  and  then 
whistles  into  the  bowl  several — generally  three — times.  During  the 
second  stanza  she  does  the  same  from  the  west  side,  and  so  on,  from 
the  six  ceremonial  directions,  asperging  with  the  makwanpi  (aspergill) 
(see  A,  PI.  VII)  after  the  whistling.1 

During  the  following  four  songs  nothing  of  importance  takes 
place,  but  during  the 

Thirteenth  Song  Ngdsi  takes  a  tray  containing  a  powder  that 
consists  of  corn-meal  and  pulverized  sunflower  blossom  leaves,  stands 
on  the  north-west  corner  of  the  altar  awhile,  waving  the  tray  up  and 
down  to  the  time  of  the  singing,  and  then  she  rubs  a  little  of  the 
powder  into  the  face  of  every  participant,  whereupon  she  resumes  her 
position  on  the  north-west  corner  of  the  altar,  again  waving  the  tray 
to  the  time  of  the  singing.  When  the  singing  stops  she  places  the 

1  In  1901  this  whistling  took  place  during  the  seventh,  the  watering  of  the  birds  during  the 
eighth  song. 
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tray  on  the  floor,  and  says,  “Askwali”  (thanks)!  Masatoiniwa 
says  the  same,  and  all  three  sprinkle  corn-meal  towards  the 
altar.  Those  who  do  not  have  any  in  their  hand  are  given  some 
by  the  others  from  one  of  the  trays.  Masatoiniwa  and  all  the  women 
in  the  circle  around  the  altar,  who  may  be  considered  the  leaders, 
hereupon  say,  “Pai  ita  ookaoyani”  (“We  shall  be  strong,  or  encour¬ 
aged”).  Ngdsi  goes  slowly  along  the  meal  and  corn-pollen  line  from 
the  tiponi  towards,  and  a  few. rungs  up,  the  ladder,  which  ends  the 
ceremony.  It  is  now  generally  about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  meeting  breaks  up  and  most  of  the  participants  leave  the  kiva, 
the  girls  generally  leaving  first.  Soon  a  great  variety  of  food  is 
brought  into  the  kiva  by  women  and  girls  and  placed  on  the  floor. 
The  inmates  of  the  kiva  group  themselves  around  it  and  enjoy  the 
supper,  which  has  been  provided  by  the  families  of  the  participants  in 
the  ceremony,  and  which  is  seasoned  and  flavored  by  a  lively  conver¬ 
sation,  by  jokes,  and  laughter,  of  which  the  Hopi  are  very  fond. 

SECOND  DAY.  . 

SHUSH  TALA.  (ONCE  DAY.) 

The  women  who,  of  course,  have  slept  in  the  kiva,  arise  between 
four  and  half  past  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  As  soon  as  they 
are  awake  they  commence  to  practice  singing,  some  sitting  up,  some 
still  lying  down.  Some  continue  to  sleep  as  long  as  they  are  permitted 
to  do  so.  A  few  of  the  other  women,  with  Masatoiniwa,  seat  them¬ 
selves  in  front  of  the  altar  and  sing  a  few  songs,  though  this  is  so 
informal  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  ceremony.  They  are  songs  to 
the  dawn  and  the  morning  and  are  sung  on  the  morning  of  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth  days. 

At  about  five  o’clock,  when  all  are  up,  a  little  ceremony  takes 
place,  called  “kfiivato.  ”  The  women  take  their  corn-ear  “mothers” 
and  a  pinch  of  sacred  meal  and  proceed  to  a  rock  south-east  of  but 
close  to  the  village,  the  chief  priestess  leading  the  column.  Here 
they  form  in  a  line,  facing  the  east.  They  hold  the  sacred  meal  to 
their  lips,  whisper  a  prayer  on  it,  and  then  throw  it  towards  the  east, 
where  the  qoyangwunuptu  (white-rising  or  dawn),  or  sometimes  the 
sikangwunuptu  (yellow-rising  or  dawn)  may  be  seen  illumining  the  sky. 
The  novices  also  deposit  one  of  the  four  nakwakwosis  which  they 
received  with  the  head  scratcher  the  previous  day.  All  then  silently 
return — Ngbsi  again  heading  the  line— to  the  kiva,  where  they  replace 
their  corn-ears  on  the  floor  near  the  altar.  This  rite  of  kfiivato  takes 
place  in  all  Hopi  kiva  ceremonies,  so  far  as  I  know,  though  varying 
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somewhat  in  form.  The  name  signifies  “(I)  go  to  see”  (or  “to  look,” 
“to  behold”).  Just  why  this  performance  is  so  termed  nobody  has 
thus  far  been  able  to  tell  me.  But  as  the  ceremonial  performances  in 
the  kiva  are,  as  a  rule,  not  supposed  to  begin  before  the  appearance 
of  the  morning  dawn,  the  dawn  is  often  spoken  of  and  watched  in  the 
kiva.  Not  infrequently  some  one  will  be  told:  “Um  aokuivato”  (“Go 
and  see,  look”)!  Whereupon  one  thus  instructed  will  ascend  the 
ladder  to  see  whether  it  is  already  dawning.  While  this  is,  of  course, 
entirely  informal,  the  little  rite  described  above  might  be  taken  as  a 
formal  ceremonial,  going  to  behold  or  to  see  whether  the  morning 
dawn  has  appeared.  In  this  rite  all  are  supposed  to  participate.  With 
it  is  connected  a  little  prayer-offering  to  the  precursor  of  the  sun,  the 
dawn,  and  also  to  the  sun  itself.  The  men  usually  perform  this  rite 
closer  to  the  kiva.  When  I  asked  one  of  them  what  they  prayed,  he  said 
they  usually  uttered  a  short  prayer  to  the  dawn  and  to  the  sun,  saying: 
“Tawa  inaa,  okiw  yokwani  ptiu  itam  hikwyani”  (“Sun,  my  father!  oh 
(make  it)  rain,  and  we  shall  drink”).  I  have  noticed  several  times 
that  women  who  happened  to  be  absent  when  the  others  performed  the 
rite  of  kfiivato  afterwards  performed  it  alone,  but  close  to  the  kiva. 

Having  returned  to  the  kiva  the  women  usually  go  to  their  homes 
to  attend  to  their  household  duties  and  to  prepare  the  morning  meal. 
Some  return  to  the  kiva  sooner,  others  later.  When  the  sun  rises 
Ng6si  turns  the  sun  slab  on  the  altar  around  so  that  the  side  showing 
the  drawing  of  the  moon,  which  had  been  turned  forward  during  the 
night,  is  hidden  from  view,  and  the  sun  symbol  shown  during  the  day. 

At  about  seven  o’clock  Masatoiniwa,  Homikini,  and  Ng6si  prepare 
some  prayer-offerings  as  follows:  Masatoiniwa  five  ptihus  (roads), 
Ngdsi  five,  and  Homikini  seven  nakwakwosis.1  When  they  are  done 
they  are  placed  on  a  tray  and  all  three  smoke  over  them.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  occasions  on  which  Hopi  women  smoke.  The  smoke  is 
blown  on  the  tray.  After  the  smoking,  Ngdsi  takes  the  tray  in  her 
hands,  Masatoiniwa  a  mosilili  (tent  or  cone-shell)  rattle,  Homikini  a 
gourd  rattle,  and  the  three  then  sing  the  following  over  the  tray, 
waving  the  tray  and  the  rattles  to  the  time  of  the  singing: 

I. 

“Yayayowaya,  yayayowaya, 

Yahayoway  yahahayoway, 

Owaya  owa  owaya.” 

1  This,  however,  has  been  observed  on  this  day  only  once,  and  hence  I  cannot  say  from  per¬ 
sonal  observation  whether  always  just  this  number  is  made.  I  am  told  that  each  one  makes  one 
nakwakwosi  for  each  world  quarter,  Masatoiniwa  also  one  for  the  earth  or  sand,  because  he  belongs  to 
the  Sand  clan.  Ngosi  does  the  same;  Homikini,  one  for  the  snakes  and  one  for  the  lizards,  because 
he  belongs  to  those  clans.  One  he  made  for  the  sun,  which,  however,  he  says  is  sometimes  made  by 
Masatoiniwa. 
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n. 

“Pohohohoolaina, 

Poooolaina,  Poooolaina; 

Pohohoholaina,  Pohohoholaina 
Ayaywaitawaita  ciyano 
Ayayw&itawaita  ciyanohay.  ” 

Both  songs  are  chanted  a  number  of  times.  As  the  language  is 
•  not  Hopi  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  meaning.  They  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  fragmentary  parts  of  old  songs.  Ail  three  put  some  meal  on  the 
tray,  whereupon  it  is  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the  altar.  Breakfast 
is  then  eaten,  Ng6si  fasting  all  day,  the  others  abstaining  from  meats 
and  salted  food.  After  breakfast,  four  girls  are  directed  to  put  on 
their  ceremonial  blanket  (atdo)  and  are  then  sent  out  with  the  prayer- 
offerings  just  described,  one  to  the  north,  another  to  the  west,  the 
third  to  the  south,  and  the  fourth  to  the  east  side  of  the  village,  where 
they  lay  them  down  at  prescribed  places,1  sprinkling  a  little  meal  on 

them  after  they  have  been  deposited. 

During  the  day  most  of  the  women  are  generally  in  their  houses. 
Some,  however,  engage  in  making  baskets  in  the  kfva.  The  novices 
grind  corn  the  first  four  days  for  their  godmothers,  who  in  turn  make 
trays  for  the  novices,  or  in  some  cases,-  though  seldom  during  the  first 
four  days,  instruct  the  Latter  in  the  art  of  basket-making.  1  he  bask¬ 
ets  made  during  the  ceremony  are  used,  in:,  th,ef  public  performance  on 
the  ninth  day  and  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  designs.  Those 
made  by  the  beginners  are  usually  small  and  far  from  being  elaborate. 

While  the  women  are  thus  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  trays 
the  two  men  either  get  wood  for  the  kfva  or  do  work  in  their  homes. 
When  in  the  kfva  they  smoke  or  eat  occasionally.  Now  and  then  chil¬ 
dren  are  initiated;  the  larger  ones  receive  the  proper  number  of 
nakwakwosis  and  all  the  usual  corn-ear  mother  ;  but  head  scratch¬ 
es,  I  am  told,  are  given  on  the  first  day  only. 

All  eat  in  the  kfva;  even  the  girls  who  grind  corn  in  the  houses 
come  to  the  kfva  for  that  purpose.  Again  no  meat  or  seasoned  food 
is  eaten. 

1  On  the  north  side,  in  a  shrine  called  “  Kuiwanva,”  on  the  west  side  at  a  shrine  called 
11  Nuvatikaovi  (Snow  Hight),”  on  the  south  side  near  a  bush  at  the  edge  of  the  mesa,  on  the  east  side 
at  a  place,  half-way  down  the  mesa,  that  has  no  special  name. 
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Pl.  IX.  The  Natsi  Outside  of  the  Kiva. 

This  natsi,  or  society  emblem,  is  made  during  the  fourth  day,  and  placed  out¬ 
side  of  the  kfva,  at  the  south  end  of  the  hatchway,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  fifth 
day.  It  consists  of  a  clay  pedestal,  into  which  is  inserted  a  yellow  ear  of  corn, 
two  eagle  tail  feathers,  and  a  little  twig  of  an  herb.  South  of  the  kfva  is  shown 
some  brush  which  is  used  as  fuel  in  the  kfva. 
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THIRD  DAY. 

LOSH  TALA.  (TWICE  DAY.) 

This  day  is  spent  in  essentially  the  same  manner  as  the  previous 
day.  The  novices  deposit  the  second  of  their  four  nakwakwosis;  all 
make  the  usual  morning  offering  (hiiivato).  The  leaders  make  the 
usual  “roads”  and  nakwakwosis  which  are  deposited  on  the  four  sides 
of  the  village;1  basket-making  is  going  on  in  the  kiva  throughout  the 
day,  etc.  All  are  expected  to  eat  in  the  kiva,  and  while  in  a  general 
way  the  three  “meal  times” — morning,  noon,  and  night — are  observed, 
more  or  less  eating  is  going  on  all  day,  singly  or  in  groups.  When 
the  novices  are  in  the  kiva  and  not  at  work  they  usually  sit  at  their 
assigned  places  on  the  floor  in  the  east  side  of  the  kiva.  On  one 
occasion  I  noticed  that  Ngdsi  rubbed  into  the  faces  of  all  present  a 
little  of  the  yellow  powder  which  she  used  for  that  purpose  in  the 
singing  ceremony.  I  am  told  that  she  does  this  every  day; 

The  fasts  are  observed  on  this  and  the  following  day  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  the  previous  day. 

FOURTH  DAY. 

BAYISHTALA.  (THRICE  DAY.) 

This  is  again  one  of  the  more  important  days  of  the  ceremony. 
In  the  morning  the  usual  rite  of  kuivato  takes  place,  the  novices 
deposit  their  third  nakwakwosi,  the  three  leaders  again  make  prayer- 
offerings,  which  are  deposited  outside  of  the  village2  by  four  novices, 
etc.  More  women  come  in  this  day;  each  new-comer  first  sprinkles  a 
pinch  of  corn-meal  to  the  altar.  Ngdsi  brings  into  the  kiva  a  sprig  of 
cflowi  (Rhus  Trilobata,  Nutt),  two  bald  eagle  tail  feathers,  and  a  yellow 
corn-ear,  for  the  new  natsi  that  is  put  up  this  day.  Masatoiniwa  makes 
four  nakwakwosis  of  sikatsi  (fly-catcher)  feathers,  ties  them  to  the 
sprig,  and  the  latter  is  then  tied  together  with  the  eagle  feathers  and 
corn-ear,  the  whole  thrust  into  a  clay  pedestal,  the  latter  colored  with 
some  sunflower  blossom  powder,  and  then  this  new  natsi  is  placed  east 
of  the  altar  to  be  put  later  outside  and  at  the  south  end  of  the  hatch¬ 
way.  (See  PI.  IX.)  Masatoiniwa  also  made  a  double  green  baho  about 
six  inches  long,  to  which  he  fastened  a  cotton  string  “road,”  about 
three  feet  long,  which  he  moistened  in  honey,  rolled  in  corn-pollen, 
and  to  the  end  of  which  were  fastened  a  large  eagle  breath  feather  and 

1  But  this  day  somewhat  closer  by,  on  the  north  side  at  Achamali  (a  shrine),  on  the  west  side  at 
Tepchochmo  (greasewood  knoll),  on  the  south  side  near  a  small  bluff,  on  the  east  side  at  Tcooka- 
yahantingwa  (the  place  where  clay  is  dug  out). 

2  North:  Tokoonavi;  representing  the  Navajo  Mountains;  west:  near  a  trail  at  the  edge  of  the 
me=a;  south:  at  a  rock  called  “ Tukvfshahpukpu  ”  (broken  or  caved-in  bluff);  east:  at  the  edge  of  the 
mesa  near  a  trail. 
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some  sikatsi  feathers.  He  wrapped  the  baho  into  a  corn-husk  and 
placed  it  on  the  floor  on  the  east  side  of  the  altar. 

Basket-making  is  going  on  throughout  the  day,  in  which  even 
Ngbsi  sometimes  participates,  as,  in  fact,  she  does  every  day.  I  again 
noticed  on  one  occasion  that  Ngdsi  rubbed  some  of  the  yellow  powder 
into  the  faces  of  all  present.  Occasionally  some  of  the  women  form  a 
circle  and  practice  the  singing  and  dancing  for  the  plaza  performance 
on  the  ninth  day.  A  good  deal  of  singing  is  also  done  by  the  women 
while  they  are  at  work  making  baskets. 

Homikini  brings  into  the  kiva  some  time  in  the  forenoon  a  small, 
green  corn-stalk  and  some  vines  and  runners  of  beans,  melons,  squashes, 
etc.,  which  are  hung  on  the  altar  on  each  side. 

Soon  after  dinner  the  leaders  begin  to  renew  the  altar.  Ngdsi 
removes  the  objects  from  in  front  of  the  upright  frame  and  sweeps  up 
the  sand,  which  is  eagerly  divided  up  among  the  women  in  the  kiva, 
who  either  . put  it  on  the  piles  of  sand  in  which  they  keep  their  basket 
willows  moist  or  take  it  home,  where  it  is  sprinkled  on  the  floor  at  the 
places  where  the  corn  is  to  be  piled  up,  or,  where  it  already  has  been 
brought  in;  the  sand  is  put  on  the  floor  close  to  the  corn. 

Ngbsi  also  ties  two  small  trays  to  the  two  sides  of  the  upright 
altar  frame,  which  have  been  made  by  herself,  ties  nakwakwosis  to 
the  necks  of  the  birds,  places  the  newly  made  natsi  in  front  of  the 
batni  and  otherwise  rearranges  the  objects  in  front  of  the  altar. 

Masatoiniwa  has  in  the  mean  while  made  four  nakwakwosis  and 
one  “road”  of  hawk  feathers.  On  one  occasion  I  noticed  that  he 
had  tied  with  the  latter  a  few  small  sikatsi  feathers.  Between  two  and 
three  o’clock  Ng6si  puts  on  her  at6o,  takes  these  prayer-offerings, 
some  meal,  a  mbngwikuru,  bone  whistle,  buzzard  feather,  and  a  little 


honey,  and  after  Masatoiniwa  has  tied  the  nakwakwosi  from  the 
monwikuru  into  her  hair,  she  again  goes  to  the  spring  Lanva  and  gets 
some  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  first  day.  The  little  singing 
ceremony  by  Masatoiniwa  over  the  objects  brought  back  by  Ng6si  is 
the  same  as  on  the  first  day.  I  am  told  that  he  sings  the  following 
song,  which  he  repeats  several  times: 


Cihiihiiicaka 

Cihiihiiiihicakoya 

Ahanainukiya 

Porororoka 

Kaaochanoma 

Kaaakuruka 

Cihi  iiihiiii  cako 

Cihiiiihiiiicakoyayaya. 


This  is  sung  twice. 

This  line  is  sung  to  the  north. 
This  line  is  sung  to  the  west. 
This  line  is  sung  to  the  south. 
'This  line  is  sung  to  the  east. 
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This  song,  as  so  many  in  Hopi  ceremonies,  has  found  its  way  to 
the  Hopi  from  the  Pueblos  in  New  Mexico.  Some  of  these  songs  are 
not  understood  at  all,  some,  like  this  one,  only  partly. 

After  thus  consecrating  the  water  brought  in  by  Ng6si,  Masatoi- 
niwa  discharms  her  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  first  day,  whereupon 
she  disrobes  and  assists  in  the  preparations  for  the  approaching 
ceremony. 

During  her  absence,  Masatoiniwa  has  sprinkled  fresh  sand  on  the 
floor  and  removed  the  cloud  picture  in  front  of  the  altar.  His  wife, 
who  belongs  to  the  Agave  clan,  which  is  one  of  the  clans  1  that  owns 
the  fire,  and  Homikini  make  each  a  nakwakwosi  and  place  the  same  as 
on  the  first  day.  The  members  of  the  Agave  clan  also  often  place  a 
little  food  near  the  fireplace  before  eating. 

New  participants  have  in  the  meanwhile  been  coming  in,  each  one 
bringing  her  corn-ear  “mother”  and  some  sacred  meal  which  she 
sprinkles  on  the  altar.  When  Masatoiniwa  has  completed  the  cloud 
symbol  picture  Ng6si  puts  the  medicine  bowl,  cloud  symbols,  birds, 
etc.,  in  their  proper  places  and  puts  the  last  finishing  touches  to  the 
altar  in  general. 

Some  of  the  women  continue  to  make  baskets  until  the  ceremony 
is  about  to  begin.  Others  form  little  groups  here  and  there  around  a 
watermelon,  plki  tray,  and  food  bowl,  and  enjoy  a  luncheon.  Little 
kelehoyas  (novices)  are  still  passed  through  the  mohongola,  in  the 
manner  already  described. 

At  about  half-past  three  o’clock  all  arrange  themselves  around  the 
altar,  Ngdsi  sprinkles  meal  and  Masatoiniwa  corn-pollen  from  the 
tfponi  to  the  ladder,  as  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  and  then  fol¬ 
lows  exactly  the  same  singing  ceremony  with  the  attendant  perform¬ 
ances  during  the  different  songs  as  on  the  first  day. 

When  the  ceremony  is  over,  most  of  the  participants  leave  the 
kfva.  As  a  rule,  the  girls  go  out  first.  Some  return  sooner,  others 
later.  Those  who  are  in  the  kfva  generally  spend  the  time,  until  the 
evening  meal  is  brought  in,  practicing  the  songs  and  the  peculiar 
accompanying  gestures  of  the  hands  for  the  public  performance  on 
the  last  day.  For  the  evening  meal  all  assemble  in  the  kfva.  Every 
one  brings  her  share  of  food,  places  it  on  the  floor,  all  seat  themselves 
around  the  common  board  and  eat  the  victuals,  that  have  been  brought 
together,  in  common.  They  consist  of  pfki  (a  thin  wafer  bread,  baked 
in  large  sheets,  but  folded  together),  peaches,  watermelons,  stewed 


1  In  the  new  year  ceremony,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Agave  clan,  and  which  takes  place  in 
the  Agave  kfva,  new  fire  is  made  with  sticks  and  dry  cedar  bark  early  in  the  morning.  The  same  is 
done  in  certain  ceremonies  of  the  Horn  Society. 
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squash,  popped  corn,  stew,  various  kinds  of  mush,  different  dishes  of 
meal,  etc. 

During  the  following  night  no  one  is  allowed  to  sleep,  ceremonies 
taking  place  several  times  during  the  night.  The  performances  of 
this  evening  and  night,  however,  have  been  observed  one  time  only. 
My  notes  run  as  follows: 

Nothing  of  importance  took  place  during  the  evening  until  twelve 
o’clock.  It  was  spent  mostly  in  practicing  for  the  public  perform¬ 
ance,  which  was  relieved  by  intervals  of  gossipping,  joking,  and 
eating. 

A  third  man,  Yeshiwa,  the  husband  of  the  chief  priestess,  had 
come  in  towards  evening  and  spent  the  night  in  the  kiva.  Also  a 
number  of  women  and  girls,  who  had  not  yet  been  present  had  put  in 
their  appearance,  so  thak.aho.ut  forty  persons  were  present  during  the 
night.  ’•q.v'L.. 

FIFTH  DAY. 

NALOSH  TALA.  (FOUR  TIMES  DAY.) 

From  twelve  o’clock  to  half-past  twelve  in  the  morning,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  in  the  kiva  was  the  same  as  before  twelve  o’clock;  a 
free  conversation  throughout  the  kiva,  here  and  there  small  groups 
around  a  watermelon,  piki  tray,  or  food  bowl,  etc.  From  half-past 
twelve  until  one  in  the  morning,  all  formed  a  long  circuit,  facing  its 
center  and  moving  slowly  sideways,  again  practicing  the  songs,  motions, 
and  dance  to  be  performed  on  the  plaza  the  last  day.  At  one  o’clock 
all  the  novices  were  sent  home,  as  they  were  said  to  be  too  young  to 
witness  the  costuming,  etc.,  about  to  take  place.  When  they  had  left, 
the  objects  in  front  of  the  altar  frame  (birds,  medicine  bowl,  cloud 
symbols,  figurines,  etc.,)  were  placed  on  the  floor  near  the  fireplace,  and 
Masatoiniwa  and  Talasngainoma  were  dressed  up  for  the  ceremony  to 
take  place  in  which  the  first  was  to  represent  Mfiyingwa,  the  God  of 
Germination  and  Growth,  and  the  latter,  Nayangaptumsi,  the  Goddess 
of  all  kinds  of  seeds.  The  body  decoration  of  Masatoiniwa  was  as 
follows:  The  lower  arms,  lower  legs,  a  band  running  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  another  band  running  around  the  body  over  the  abdomen 
(each  from  two  to  three  inches  wide),  and  a  narrower  band  around  the 
leg  over  each  knee  were  daubed  white;  his  chin  was  painted  black  by 
Nebsi.  His  costume  consisted  of  the  usual  ceremonial  kilt  and  sash, 
ankle  £>ands,  fox  skin,  bandoleer,  and  leg  bands  of  strands  of  dark- 
blue  yarn,  many  strands  of  beads,  turquoise  ear  pendants,  and  a 
kwachakwa  (bunch  of  white  eagle  breath  feathers),  on  the  apex,  a 
single  nakwakwosi — taken  from  the  mongwikuru — on  the  front  of  the 
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Pl.  X.  The  Tuihi. 

This  robe  is  used  by  certain  personages  in  many  of  the  extended  Hopi  cere¬ 
monies,  also  by  certain  Kateinas.  In  this  case  it  forms  a  part  of  the  costume  of 
the  Odqol-manas.  The  body  of  the  robe  is  made  of  cotton,  the  embroidery  work 
is  done  with  wool.  In  the  lower  borders  may  be  seen  three  symbols  of  blossoms, 
representing  the  blossoms  of  melons,  squashes,  herbs,  and  flowers,  etc.  Two  of 
the  figures  of  the  border  represent  the  hokona,  a  large  butterfly  that  figures  in 
many  of  the  Hopi  ceremonies.  What  the  five  double  triangular  shaped  figures  of 
the  top  of  the  lower  border  mean,  no  one  has  thus  far  been  able  to  tell  me.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  however,  that  they  represent  nakwawosis  (prayer  offerings)  of  turkey 
feathers.  The  meaning  of  the  white  lines  in  the  two  borders  and  all  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  stripes  have  as  yet  not  been  ascertained,  either. 
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head.  To  his  right  wrist  he  had  tied  an  old  bell.1  The  woman  had 
white  forearms,  white  feet,  and  her  chin  was  also  daubed  black  by  Ngdsi. 
She  wore  her  regulation  dress,  but  over  it,  in  the  form  of  a  dress,  the 
large  embroidered  ceremonial  blanket  (tuihi)  (see  PI.  X),  and  over  this, 
on  the  upper  part  of  her  body,  an  embroidered  katcina  kilt,  which  was 
folded  under  her  right  arm  and  the  two  ends  tied  together  over  her 
left  shoulder  and  on  her  left  side.  The  tuihi  dress  was  held  in  place 
by  a  white,  knotted  wukokwava  (big  belt),  which  was  tied  on  her  left 
side.  In  her  ears  she  wore  a  pair  of  tuoynahkas  (square  ear  pendants, 
inlaid  with  turquoise)  and  on  her  head  a  nakwakwosi,  also  taken  from 
a  mongwikuru.  Around  her  neck  she  wore  numerous  strands  of  beads 
from  which  was  suspended  an  abalone  shell,  around  the  ankles  figured 
katcina  ankle  bands,  and  to  her  left  wrist  she  had  tied  an  old  bell. 

As  soon  as  they  were  dressed  they  went  behind  the  altar  frame, 
where  they  waited  until  the  novices  had  been  called  and  seated  at 
their  usual  places  on  the  floor  in  the  east  side  of  the  kiva.  It  was  now 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  When  all  were  seated,  the  women  began 
to  sing,  whereupon  the  two  emerged  from  behind  the  altar.  Masatoi- 
niwa  held  in  both  hands  a  netted  wheel  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 
This  was,  as  nearly  as  I  could  make  out,  of  the  same  pattern  as  the 
wheels  used  on  the  last  day  by  the  two  Oaqol  manas,  consisting  of  a 
wooden  ring  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  which  was  filled 
with  a  network  of  small  meshes,  leaving  a  small  opening  in  the  center. 
This  is  called  “bachaiyanpi”  (water  sieve),  because  the  cloud  deities 
have  such  strainers  through  which  they  sift  or  drop  the  rain.  The 
women  held  in  both  hands  a  common  pota.2  The  two  performed  a 
peculiar ,  jumping 3  dance,  forward,  backward,  and  sideways,  first 
before  the  altar,  then  in  front  of  the  novices,  always  waving  the 
objects  they  held,  up  and  down  (as  a  wish,  it  is  explained,  that  they, 
the  novices,  may  grow  old),  and  from  one  side  to  the  other  and 
towards  the  novices  to  the  time  of  the  singing.  Having  danced 
before  the  novices  a  while  they  retreated  to  the  altar,  danced  there, 
then  again  in  front  of  the  novices,  etc.,  dancing  six  times  at  both 
places.  Hereupon  they  handed  the  two  objects  to  two  women,  who 
said,  “Askwali”  (thanks)!  The  singing  stopped  and  the  two  actors 
disappeared  behind  the  altar. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  emerged  again  from  behind  the  altar,  the 

1  A  number  of  these  bells  exist  in  Oraibi.  They  vary  in  size  from  two  to  six  inches  high  and  are 
used  in  different  ceremonies.  Until  a  few  years  ago  they  were  in  charge  of  the  Kwan  (Agave)  chief 
priest,  but  owing  to  a  quarrel  between  the  liberal  and  conservative  members  of  the  order,  they  have 
not  always  been  returned  of  late  years  when  being  borrowed  for  use  in  ceremonials. 

2  A  basket  tray,  made  on  the  second  mesa. 

3  I  am  told  the  jumping  on  the  floor  is  to  serve  as  an  announcement  to  Muyingwa,  the  God 
of  Growth,  who  lives  below,  that  the  ceremony  is  in  progress. 
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man  from  the  west,  the  woman  from  the  east  side,  and  repeated  the 
same  kind  of  a  dance.  This  time,  however,  Masatoiniwa  held  a 
mongwikuru  in  his  right,  a  bell  in  his  left  hand,  the  woman  the  tiponi 
in  her  right  and  also  a  bell  in  her  left  hand.  The  objects  are  waved 
to  the  time  of  the  dancing,  but  not  towards  the  novices.  The  two 
danced  in  front  of  the  row  of  the  novices,  first  southward,  then  north¬ 
ward,  etc.,  four  times  southward  and  four  times  northward  in  all. 
When  done,  they  handed  the  objects  to  Ngdsi,  who  said,  “thanks,” 
and  replaced  them  on  the  floor.  The  two  withdrew  behind  the  altar 
frame,  where  they  removed  their  costumes. 

It  was  now  a  quarter-past  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  While  the 
two  dancers  washed  off  the  paint  from  their  bodies,  Ngbsi  replaced  all 
the  objects  in  front  of  the  altar,  whereupon  the  leaders  seated 
themselves  at  their  usual  places,  south  of  the  altar,  the  other  partici¬ 
pants  behind  them  in  the  deeper  portion  of  the  kiva,  and  the  singing 
ceremony  that  took  place  the  previous  evening  and  on  the  first  day 
was  repeated,  as  far  as  I  could  judge.  As  it  was  almost  entirely  dark 
in  front  of  the  altar  I  could  not  see  whether  the  different  performances 
during  the  different  songs  (with  the  corn,  birds,  etc.)  took  place  as 
usual.  But  as  the  four  meal  lines  were  made  and  the  cloud  producer 
used,  I  infer  that  the  assurance  given  me,  that  the  ceremony  is  the 
same  as  the  others,  is  correct. 

The  novices  remained  in  their  places  during  the  performance. 
Yeshiwa  and  Homikini  sat  at  the  fireplace  and  smoked,  the  latter  also 
keeping  up  the  fire.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  all  said, 
“Askwali”  (thanks)!  Ngdsi,  I  think,  uttered  a  short  prayer,  and  then 
a  recess  was  taken,  which  was  again  spent  in  eating,  with  very  lively 
conversation  and  much  laughing.1 

While,  as  already  stated,  the  performances  from  twelve  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  on,  as  just  described,  have  been  observed  only  once,  those 
now  following  have  been  studied  twice.  After  a  recess  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  Ngdsi  distributes  the  different  objects  from  in  front 
of  the  altar  frame  among  the  participants.  The  medicine  bowl,  bone 
whistle,  and  aspergil  she  gives  to  the  sprinkler,  the  Oaqol-mana 
figurine  is  supposed  to  be  given  to  some  one  of  the  Sand  clan,  the 
corn-ears  to  one  belonging  to  the  Pihkash  clan.  But  if  formerly  the 
same  objects  were  always  given  to  certain  persons,  or  at  least  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  certain  clans,  such  is  no  longer  the  case,  as  the  following 
instances  may  show: 

1  While  in  ceremonies  attended  principally  by  men,  as  a  rule,  a  free  and  unconstrained  inter¬ 
course  prevails  during  the  intervals  when  no  ceremonial  performances  take  place,  the  talking,  laugh¬ 
ing,  and  joking  seems  to  be  much  more  free  in  women’s  ceremonies,  always,  however,  within  the 
bounds  of  propriety. 
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Masatoiniwa  had  a  gourd  rattle  and  baho  in  1897;  a  mosilili  and 
honey  pot  in  1901. 

Homikini  had  a  mosilili  in  1897;  a  gourd  rattle  in  1901. 

Yeshiwa  had  a  tobacco  pouch  and  pipes  in  1897;  a  meal  tray  in 
1901,  etc. 

When  everything  (as  far  as  I  could  see)  that  is  not  attached  to 
the  altar  frame  is  distributed,  Ngdsi,  taking  the  tiponi,  takes  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  deeper  portion  of  the  kiva;  a  girl 
with  the  Oaqol-mana  figurine  stands  behind  her;  another  girl  with  the 
new  natsi  to  her  left.  The  sprinkler  stands  northeast  of  the  fireplace. 
All  stand  in  the  deeper  portion  of  the  kiva  between  the  altar  and  fire¬ 
place,  facing  to  the  south-east  of  the  kiva,  which,  from  the  position  of 
the  kiva,  would  be  to  the  place  where  the  sun  rises.  A  long  song  is 
then  sung,  during  which  all  wave  the  objects  which  they  hold,  consist¬ 
ing  of  altar  accessories,  bells,  rattles,  corn-ears,  etc.,  towards  the 
direction  mentioned.  The  sprinkler  whistles  into  the  medicine  bowl 
and  asperges  with  the  aspergil  six  times,  I  believe.  I  have  been 
unable  to  settle  the  question  whether  several  songs  are  chanted  or 
only  one,  repeated  several  times.  Masatoiniwa  claims  the  latter  to  be 
the  case,  but  he  is  old,  his  knowledge  of  the  Oaqol  songs  is  sadly  lack¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  systematic  information  from  him. 
He  dictated  me  the  following  song  as  the  one  being  used.  It  has,  like 
many  other  Hopi  songs,  two  parts: 

I.  Downwards. 

Maahaaamahaaayahaiahai ! 

Maahaaamahaaayahaiahai ! 

Conway  qoyangwunkuiwahai. 

Conway  sikangwunkuiwahai. 

Mahaahahahaiahai. 

Mahaahahahaiahaha ! 

(The  above  prelude  is  repeated.) 

II.  Upwards. 

Yupavo  taalaokuiwaa ! 

Yupavo  taalaaokuiwaa ! 

T  uvevoli  manatu. 

Qoyavolimanatu,  Hao! 

Shoshoko  hihtaa  yawoma  hao 

Tuvevoli  manatu. 

^  Qoyavolimanatu  Hao,  hao! 
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(The  prelude  then  follows  as  a  conclusion  and  the  whole  song 
is  repeated  several  times.) 

Translation. 

There ! 1 

There ! 

Beautiful  white  rising  has  dawned. 

Beautiful  yellow  rising  has  dawned. 

There! 

There ! 

Go  (the)  day  has  dawned. 

Go  (the)  day  has  dawned. 

Figured  butterfly  maiden,2 

White  butterfly  maiden,3  Hao! 

Everything  (and  anything)  bring,4 

Figured  butterfly  maiden, 

White  butterfly  maiden,  Hao,  hao! 

When  the  performance  is  over  everything  is  replaced,  whereupon 
Talasngainoma  takes  one  of  the  crooks  and  some  corn-meal  and  joins 
Ngdsi,  who  has  remained  standing  in  her  place.  Both  then  leave  the 
kiva  and  stop  outside,  about  twenty  feet  from  the  kiva.  Ngdsi  first 
holds  the  meal  to  her  lips  and  then  sprinkles  some  on  the  ground,  some 
towards  the  east.  Hereupon  she  waves  the  tiponi  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  and  then  holds  it  to  her  breast.  This  she  does  three  times. 
Talasngainoma  hereupon  sprinkles  her  meal  and  then  both  re-enter 
the  kiva,  where  they  resume  their  position  in  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  deeper  part  of  the  ,kiva,  but  now  facing  southward.  Ngdsi  utters 
a  prayer,  which  was  spoken  in  such  a  low  tone  and  so  fast  that  I  could 
not  record  it  at  the  time,  but  which  one  of  the  leaders  says  is  about  as 
follows: 

t 

Pai  hapi  itam  yep  shflan  pasionaya.  Itam  it  itah  maksoni  akw 
pas  pai  mongwactutini ;  yahpio  itam  shopkawat  sinom  yeshwani.  Pai 
hahlaikahkango,  ookaokahkango !”  (And  now  we  worship  here,  just 
of  one  mind.  We  by  this  our  effort  must  bring  this  to  a  conclusion 

1  The  word  “ma,”  of  which  a  whole  line  is  formed,  is  an  exclamation  something  like  “there!” 
“there  now!”  “do  you  see?”  etc. 

2  The  term  tuvevolimanatu”  is  used  as  well  for  smaller  girls  (referring  to  their  hair  whorls)  as 
for  young  corn-stalks.  But  as  this  is  evidently  not  the  complete  song,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is 
meant,  but  probably  both. 

3 See  previous  remark:  “Qoyavolimana  refers  to  larger  maidens  and  larger  corn-stalks  than 
“Tuvevolimana.” 

4  Refers  in  the  first  place  to  the  objects  taken  from  the  altar  and  waved  during  the  singing. 
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[referring  to  the  ceremony].  After  this  we — all  the  people — shall  live, 
yes  happily,  encouraged.) 

Talasngainoma  then  says:  “Pai  hapi  itam  yep  shiian  pasionaya; 
kawuu  itam  hahlaikahkang  taldongnawicni.1  Shopkawat  sinomu,  Pai 
hahlaikahkang  ookaokahkang  yeshni.  ”  (And  now  we  here  perform 
well.  To-morrow  we  shall  happily  [cheerfully]  have  gone  to  the 
morning,  all  the  people  shall  live  happily  [cheerfully]  encouraged.) 

Hereupon  Ngosi  touches  with  the  tlponi  the  breast  of  every 
kelehoya,  even  the  babies  held  by  their  mothers,  and  utters  a  good 
wish.  Tolasngainoma  lets  each  one  touch  the  crook  2  and  also  utters 
a  good  wish  or  blessing,  whereupon  the  two  objects  are  replaced.  All 
the  corn-ears  from  around  the  medicine  bowl  are  then  placed  on  the 
floor  before  the  altar,  the  two  women  kneel  before  them,  bending  over 
them,  and  singing  in  a  low  tone,  being  assisted  by  Masatoiniwa  and 
Nakwamosi,  Talasngainoma  beating  time  with  the  corn-ears  on  the 
floor.  Of  the  songs  that  are  sung  I  have  thus  far  been  able  to  obtain 
two  only;  they  are  as  follows: 


I.  To  the  North. 


Hahahaaahahaaao  inguu, 
Takurikahao,  inguuuhuu 
Itaaham  namaha 
Tuwanahahashamiihiiahay. 


Hao!  my  mother, 

Yellow  corn-ear,  my  mother 

We  together 

Go  to  Tawanashave.3 


The  same,  but, 
Sakwaputskahao,  etc. 


II.  To  the  West. 

Blue  corn-ear,  etc. 


The  same,  but, 
Pawalahakao,  etc. 


III.  To  the  South. 

Red  corn-ear,  etc. 


1 1  have  not  been  able  to  fully  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  somewhat  obscure  expres¬ 
sions  “taloongnawicni”  (we  go  to  the  morning)  and  “tapkiwicni”  (we  go  to  the  evening),  which  are  so 
frequently  used  in  Hopi  ceremonies,  especially  when  morning  or  evening  is  referred  to  in  connection 
with  an  all-night  or  all-day  ceremony.  The  meaning  of  the  expression  as  given  seems  to  be:  Get 
through,  go  through,  or  continue  until  morning  (or  evening). 


2  The  natsi  or  society  emblem  of  the  Tao  (Singer)  Society  is  such  a  crook— the  symbol  of  life, 
and  on  one  of  the  days  of  the  Wuwuchim  ceremony  early  in  the  morning  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  file  by  this  n&tsi,  which  stands  at  the  south  end  of  the  entrance  to  the  Tao  kiva  and  touch  it  as 
a  prayer  for  a  long  and  prosperous  life. 

/ 

3  Tuwanashave,  earth  (or  sand)  center,  is  first  a  traditional  place  in  the  earth;  then  a  place 
south  of  Or&ibi  where  the  Badger  and  other  clans  once  lived;  and  the  name  is  also  used1,  as  in  this 
case,  for  the  center  place  on  the  sand  in  front  of  the  altar  on  which  stands  the  medicine  bowl,  the 
symbol  of  the  sipapu,  the  sand  representing  the  earth  or  world. 
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IV.  To  the  East. 


The  same,  but, 

Qoyawikahao,  etc.  White  corn-ear,  etc. 

V.  To  the  North-east  (Above). 


The  same,  but, 

Kokomakahao,  etc.  Black  corn-ear,  etc. 

VI.  To  the  South-west  (Below). 

The  same,  but, 

Tawakchikahao,  etc.  Sweet  corn-ear,  etc. 


During  the  first  stanza  Talasngainoma  picks  up  the  yellow  corn-ear 
and  places  it  in  her  lap,  during  the  second  the  blue  one,  etc. 

The  other  song  obtained  is  as  follows: 


Inunana,  Inunana 
Haviraina 
Hapi  novaa 

Kwihihingvi. 


I.  To  the  North. 

1  These  lines  are  not  understood 

by  the  Hopi;  they  are  probably 
from  one  of  the  Pueblo  Indian 
languages  of  New  Mexico. 

Kwingvi,  a  tree  having  hard 
wood,  used  for  axe  handles,  etc. 


II.  To  the  West. 

The  same,  but  the  last  line: 

Kahahavi  Kahavi,  a  willow;  small  sticks 

used  for  prayer-sticks,  for  hoe 
handles,  etc. 

>  7 


III.  To  the  South. 


The  same,  but  the  last  line: 

Hohohongwi.  Hongwi,  a  plant;  stocks  very 

straight;  used  for  arrow  and  spin¬ 
dle  shafts,  etc. 


IV.  To  the  East. 

The  same,  but  last  line: 

Hohohohoshoi.  Hochki,  juniper-tree;  used  for 

firewood. 
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V.  To  the  North-east  (Above). 

The  same,  but  the  last  line: 

Shihiwahpi.  Shiwahpi,  a  grass,  used  for 

windbrakes  in  the  field,  for  trays, 
etc. 

VI.  To  the  South-west  (Below). 

The  same,  but  the  last  line: 

Tuhuhushiwahpi.  Tushiwahpi,  a  smaller  variety 

of  shewahpi ;  used  for  windbrakes. 

After  the  singing,  Talasngainoma  replaces  the  corn-ears  around 
the  medicine  bowl.  Masatoiniwa  explains  that,  as  Muyingwa  is  the  God 
of  Germination  and  owns  the  corn,  the  corn-ears  are,  as  it  were, 
obtained  anew  from  this  deity  by  these  songs  and  then  placed  back 
again  around  the  bowl,  where  they  represent  the  corn.  This  forms  by 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  Hopi  food,  for  which  reason  the  Hopi  in 
so  many  songs  and  otherwise  call  the  corn-ears  “mother.” 

The  different  kinds  of  wood  and  plants  mentioned  in  the  second 
song  are  used  by  the  Hopi  and  their  growth  controlled  by  Muyingwa. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  handling  of  the  corn-ears 
and  aspergil,  during  the  ceremonies,  by  a  woman  of  the  Sand  clan 
is  irregular.  It  should  be  done  by  one  from  the  Young  Corn,  Cloud, 
or  related  clans,  but  I  was  told  that  the  old  woman,  Nacilavi,  who 
belongs  to  the  Cloud  clan  and  who  used  to  perform  these  duties,  no 
longer  participates,  and  that  another  suitable  person  has  not  yet  been 
found. 

After  this  little  rite  was  finished,  most  of  the  women  practiced 
singing  until  about  half-past  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  during  which 
some  of  the  younger  members  and  novices  fell  asleep,  all  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  older  ones  to  keep  them  awake  notwithstanding.  At 
the  time  mentioned,  the  women  went  out  as  usual  to  perform  the  rite 
of  kuivato,  but  it  seems  they  did  not  all  go  out  at  the  same  time,  and 
some  at  least  performed  the  rite  only  a  few  yards  away  from  the  kiva. 
The  novices,  who  have  received  nakwakwosis,  deposit  the  last  of  these, 
and  those  having  received  head  scratchers  deposit  these  also,  at  a  rock 
south  of  the  village,  on  this  occasion. 

Hereupon  the  women  bring  water  into  the  kiva  in  large  bowls  and 
also  roots  of  the  yucca  plant  (Yucca  glauca),  which  are  crushed  with 
stones  on  the  floor,  and  suds  made  of  them  in  the  bowls.  While  these 
preparations  are  being  made  the  novices,  who  have  been  seated  on  the 
kiva  floor  most  of  the  time,  are  now  sitting  on  the  banquette  which 
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runs  along  the  east  side  of  the  kiva.  A  general  head-washing  now 
ensues,  the  godmothers  washing  their  “children,”  no  matter  when 
they  were  initiated,  and  vice  versa.  The  novices  are  also  washed  by 
their  godmothers.1  Ngdsi  washed  her  own  head  and  that  of  her 
husband  Yeshiwa.  The  same  I  noticed  one  time  of  Masatoiniwa’s 
wife.  The  little  babies’  heads  are  also  washed.  It  was  six  o’clock 
when  this  head-washing  was  over. 

It  should  have  been  observed  before,  that  while  the  sacred  cere¬ 
monies  are  in  progress  in  the  kiva,  from  about  half-past  twelve  to 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  one  or  several  men  of  either  the 
Agave,  Horn,  Coyote,  or  Snake  Societies  is  keeping  watch  outside  of 
the  kiva,  which  I  have  also  noticed  in  the  Soyal  and  Marau  ceremonies 
and  understand  is  done  in  others,  too. 

When  they  are  done  they  say  to  the  novice:  “Um  woyomii  ilh 
katci  navokaonakang  wiihtihaskiwuwani !  nikang  n.  n.  um  machiwa.  ” 
(May  you,  a  long  time  your  life  possessing,  become  an  old  woman! 
but  n.  n.  you  are  called  or  [named].)  At  about  half-past  six  in  the 
morning  Ngdsi  puts  up  at  the  south  end  of  the  kiva  entrance  the  new 
natsi  made  the  previous  day  (see  PI.  IX),  waving  it  first  from  the  six 
cardinal  points  and  then  sprinkling  a  pinch  of  meal  on  it. 

After  the  head-washing,  some  rested,  others  practiced  singing  and 
dancing;  the  kiva  was  swept  and  at  about  half-past  seven,  breakfast 
was  partaken  of  by  all  participants  in  the  kiva.  The  fast  is  now 
broken  and  all  can  eat  any  kind  of  food  throughout  the  remaining 
part  of  the  ceremony. 

The  novices  no  longer  grind  corn  for  their  godmothers,  but  are 
supposed  to  learn  to  make  trays  on  this  and  the  following  days,  in 
which  they  are  instructed  by  the  older  women. 

This  day  is  usually  a  “blue  Monday”  for  the  participating  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fraterity.  Having  been  up  all  night  they  are  very  tired, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  day  is  spent  in  resting  and  sleeping.  A 
little  basket-making  is  done  now  and  then  in  the  kiva.  While  some 
of  the  women  go  in  and  out  at  the  kiva,  most  of  them  spend  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  their  homes. 

In  1893  and  1895  Masatoiniwa  and  Homikini  began  to  make  some 
kadbahos.  These  are  small  slabs,  about  seven  inches  long,  two  inches 
wide,  and  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  At  the  lower  end 
they  have  a  keystone  shaped  handle.  (See  PI.  XI.)  They  are  made 
of  bahko  (cottonwood  roots,  lit.  :  water  wood),  of  which  almost  all 
wooden  ceremonial  objects,  used  in  connection  with  the  Hopi  cere¬ 
monials,  are  made. 

1  Usually  all  others  who  belong  to  the  clan  of  the  godmother  also  wash  the  head  of  the  novice. 
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Pl.  XI.  Kao  (Corn-Ear)  Bahos. 

The  manufacture  of  these  Mhos  has  been  fully  described  in  the  text.  The 
drawings  on  the  upper  end  of  the  slabs  represent  clouds,  falling  rain,  and  lightning. 
They  have  thus  far  not  been  made  in  every  Oaqol  ceremony  observed.  On  one 
occasion  the  author  saw  sixty-one  of  them  made,  all  of  which  were  consecrated  on 
the  altar.  After  the  ceremony  is  over  they  are  distributed  among  the  participants, 
some  of  whom  insert  them  into  their  piles  of  corn  in  theii  houses,  while  others 
bury  them  as  prayer  offerings  in  their  fields. 
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On  this  day,  however,  only  the  wood  was  cut  into  shape  and 
smoothed  nicely  with  sand  stones.  The  paint  was  put  on  the  next 
day.  One  baho  is  supposed  to  be  made  for  each  participant.  In  1903 
sixty-three  were  made,  while  in  1895  only  a  few,  I  believe,  for  the 
novices  only.  I  have  repeatedly  asked  why  these  bahos  are  not  made 
for  every  ceremony,  and  have  invariably  received  the  answer:  bahko 
shulawe  (water  wood  all  gone).1 

No  fasting  is  done  on  this  day,  but  the  meals  are  taken  in  the 
kiva.  Not  all  the  participants,  however,  appear  in  the  kiva  for  that 
purpose  at  exactly  the  same  time.  They  usually  eat  in  small  groups, 
especially  at  noon.  All  who  possibly  can  be  away  from  their  homes 
sleep  in  the  kiva. 

The  altar  accessories  remain  throughout  the  day  in  the  disordered 
state  in  which  they  were  left  in -the  night. 

SIXTH  DAY. 

SHUSH  KA  HlMUU.y,  (ONCE  NOT  ANYTHING.) 

The  sixth  day  is  spent  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  the  fifth. 
The  men  are  out  a  part  of  the  time,  either  getting  wood  or  attending 
to  work  in  their  homes.  In  1893  and  1895  a  part  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  painting  the  kadbahos.  In  the  morning  they  were  painted  with 
white  kaolin,  which  dries  very  quickly.  About  ten  o’clock,  both  men 
put  on  their  kilts  and  began  mixing  the  other  paints  for  the  bahos, 
green,  yellow,  red,  and  black,  in  different  stone  mortars,  and  then 
painted  all  the  bahos  green,  whereupon  they  decorated  them  with 
cloud  and  corn-ear  symbols  as  follows,  though  how  many  of  each  kind 
my  notes  do  not  state: 

Color  of  Corn-Ear.  Color  of  Dots  on  Corn-Ear. 


yellow 

black 

yellow 

white 

yellow 

green 

and  black' 

yellow 

green 

light  green 

white 

red 

black 

red 

green 

whi  te  2 

green 

1  These  cottonwohd  roots  are  obtained  either  from  the  Blue  Canyon,  about  thirty-five  miles,  or 
from  the  Little  Colorado  River,  about  forty-five  miles  away. 

2  This  one  had  a  cloud  symbol  over  the  corn-ear  consisting  of  one  semicircle  with  short,  black 
lines  running  downward  from  its  lower  border  indicating  ram,  and  two  zigzag  lines  running  upward 
representing  lightning.  Of  these  only  one  was  made. 
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black 1  white 

black 2  green 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  decorating  these  bahos  the  five  cere¬ 
monial  colors,  yellow  for  the  north,  green  for  the  west,  red  for  the 
south,  white  for  the  east,  and  black  for  above,  are  used.3 

The  relation  between  the  colors  of  the  corn-ears  and  the  dots 
representing  the  kernels,  is  irregular.  The  order  usually  observed  is, 
that  where  two  colors  are  used  together,  either  the  color  of  the  next 
cardmal point  is  used,  for  instance,  green  (west)  with  yellow  (north),  red 
(south)  with  green  (west),  etc.,  the  ceremonial  circuit  being:  north, 
west,  south,  east,  north-east  (representing  above)  and  south-west  (repre¬ 
senting  below),  or  the  two  colors  of  the  opposite  cardinal  points  are 
used  together:  yellow  (north)  with  red  (south),  etc. 

After  all  the  bahos  had  been  painted,  Masatoiniwa  tied  to  the 
obverse  side  of  each  one  a  small  corn-husk  packet  containing  corn-meal 
and  honey,  and  a  nakwakwosi  previously  prepared  by  Homikini.  The 
bahos  were  then  placed  near  the  altar  to  be  completed  the  next  day. 

In  the  afternoon  the  men  were  out  a  part  of  the  time,  attending 
to  their  duties. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  some  baskets  are  made  during  the 
day.  I  noticed  on  several  occasions  that  when  women  left  their 
partly  finished  trays  in  the  kiva  they  placed  them  on  the  altar,  asper- 
ging  them  with  a  little  water  from  the  medicine  bowl. 

I  have  noticed  that  sometimes  food  is  brought  into  the  kfva  on 
these  days  in  the  four  ceremonial  bowls,  four  mush  trays  and  four  plki 
trays.  It  is  said  that  this  is  sent  in  for  the  novices  by  their  god¬ 
mothers,  and  also  for  the  chief  priestess,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  rule 
about  this  matter. 

SEVENTH  DAY. 

PIKTOTOKA.  (PIKI  DAY.) 

This  is  another  of  the  less  important  days  of  the  ceremony.  The 
men  usually  get  some  firewood,  and  in  1893  and  1895  they  completed 
the  kadbahos  by  tying  to  the  reverse  side  of  each  one  a  sprig  of  kuna 

1  This,  of  which  also  only  one  was  made,  had  a  similar  cloud  symbol,  but  of  two  semicircles, 
which  were  drawn  side  by  side,  and  without  any  lightning  symbols. 

2  One  of  this  kind  also  had  a  cloud  symbol,  like  the  previous  one,  but  a  third  semicircle  was 
drawn  over  and  connecting  the  two.  and,  while  all  the  other  segments  were  drawn  in  black  outlines 
only,  this  last  one  was  filled  with  a  coat  of  white  kaolin. 

3  The  south  is  supposed  to  “  own  ”  all  kinds  (soyohim)  of  colors.  Thus,  while  in  songs  the  first 
stanza  speaks  about  yellow  birds,  flowers,  corn,  etc.,  the  second  about  blue  (green)  etc.,  the  sixth 
speaks,  usually,  about  soyohim  (all  kinds  of)  blossoms,  corn,  birds,  etc.  Where  only  one  particular 
color  can  be  used,  for  instance  in  stones,  shells,  etc.,  around  the  medicine  bowl,  a  gray  object  is  used, 
although  this  color  seems  to  be  then  considered  more  as  a  mixture  of  colors  than  as  a  typical  color. 
The  corn-ear  used  for  “  below  ”  is  always  a  sweet  corn-ear  (tawiikchi). 
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Pl.  XI I,  Various  Trays. 

A.  Mori  (bean  trays).  The  form  of  the  design  resembles  a  bean. 

B.  The  design  is  not  fully  identified;  it  is  probably  a  combination  of  a  sling 

and  head-dress  tray. 

C.  A  combination  of  an  ohchok  (filled  in),  and  compi  (tied  to)  tray. 

D.  Qoyapruru  ( white  opening  trays ).  The  Hopi  women  say  that  the 
name  is  derived  from  the  white  in  the  eye  which  appears  on  the  eyes  being 
opened,  and  disappears  upon  the  eyes  being  closed. 

E.  Tuwihpi  (sling  tray).  The  name  refers  to  the  five  diamond-shaped  de¬ 
signs  in  the  tray,  which  resemble  the  piece  of  buckskin  which  the  Hopi  boys  use 
for  their  slings. 

F.  Kopdchok  (head-dress  tray ).  The  terrace-shaped  designs  in  the  tray 
resemble  certain  ceremonial  head-dresses  used  on  various  occasions,  either  on 
masks  or  on  the  heads  of  certain  dancers.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
these  head-dresses,  although  almost  any  form  of  a  ceremonial  head-dress  is  called 
kapachoki. 

G.  Siohotahpi  (  Zuni  key  tray).  Just  why  this  form  of  tray  is  called  by  that 
name  the  Oraibi  women  could  not  satisfactorily  explain  to  me.  They  say  that  this 
design  has  always  been  called  by  that  name  and  some  stated  that  probably  there 
was  something  in  the  design  resembling  certain  old  wooden  keys  of  the  Zunis. 
Some  also  were  inclined  to  call  the  pattern  omawu  (cloud)  pattern,  because  it 
shows  the  typical  Hopi  symbol  for  clouds  with  falling  rain. 

H.  This  tray  shows  a  combination  of  designs,  as  is  very  often  the  case. 
From  the  diamond-shaped  figures  it  might  be  called  a  sling  tray,  like  “E. 
From  the  terrace-shaped  figures  it  would  be  called  a  head-dress  tray,  like  “F.” 
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Pl.  XIII.  Various  Trays. 

A.  Compi  (bound  tray).  The  name  refers  to  the  junctures  of  the  black 
lines  at  different  places  where  they  are  said  to  be  bound  or  tied  together.  From 
the  diamond-shaped  figures  this  tray  is  sometimes  also  called  sling  tray. 

B.  Compi  (bound  or  tied  ).  Like  in  the  previous  tray,  the  dark  lines  in  the 
decoration  join  each  other  at  certain  places  where  they  are  said  to  be  tied  together, 
from  which  the  name  is  derived. 

C.  Nangui  (clasping  tray).  The  name  refers  to  the  small  squares  lunmng 
round  in  the  middle  of  the  white  part  of  the  tray  and  being  joined  together  by  a 
narrow  black  line.  This  tray  is  also  called  kongnahompi,  because  it  is  used  by 
the  newly  married  bride  when  she  fills  it  with  sweet  corn  meal,  which  she  takes 
over  to  her  husband’s  mother,  to  whom  she  gives  this  meal.  This  peculiar  manner 
of  giving,  which  is  not  to  be  considered  a  payment,  nor  exactly  a  present,  is  called 
homa,  from  which  the  name  of  the  tray  used  on  that  occasion  is  derived. 

D.  Chilitoshmoktaka  (The  one  that  has  the  Spanish  pepper  powder  tied  up). 
This  is  the  name  of  a  certain  Katcina,  a  crude  figure  of  which  is  woven  into  the  tray. 
In  certain  races  this  Katcina  carries  a  little  bundle  of  powdered  Spanish  pepper,  a 
small  quantity  of  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  one  whom  this  Katcina  beats 

and  captures  in  the  races. 

E.  Tcob  ( antelope  tray  >.  The  meaning  of  the  three  small  figures  be¬ 
tween  the  antelopes  is  not  known.  _ 

F.  Oackal  (ledge  tray).  Various  forms  of  this  design  are  being  made. 

The  name  refers  to  the  different  layers  of  earth  and  rock  that  may  be  seen  in  steep 
bluffs.  The  different  rounds  of  decorations  in  the  tray  are  said  to  resemble  in  a 
crude  way  these  layers  of  different  material. 

H.  Akaush  ( sunflower  tray ).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 

design  resembles  the  sunflower. 
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(Artemisia  tridentata  var.  angustifolia,  Gray),  one  of  maovi  (Gutterezia 
euthamiae,  T.  &  G.),  and  a  turkey  feather,  so  that  these  bahos  were 
dressed — as  the  Hopi  say — in  the  same  manner  as  most  of  the  Hopi 
prayer-sticks. 

The  altar  remains  in  the  same  condition  as  on  the  previous  day. 

Some  of  the  women  again  work  on  their  trays,  at  the  same  time 
practicing  songs.  But  most  of  them  spend  the  time  at  home,  making 
piki  for  the  approaching  ceremony,  this  being  the  occupation  of  the 
women  throughout  the  village  on  this  day. 

A  few  explanations  about  the  Oraibi  trays  may  be  of  interest. 
These  trays,  of  which  a  number  of  types  may  be  seen  on  Plates  XII 
to  XIV,  are  now  made  in  a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  designs.  This 
seems  to  be  due  partly  to  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  trader  and  others 
to  induce  the  women  to  invent  new  designs.  Originally,  it  is  said, 
only  such  trays  were  made  as  the  kwa  (eagle),  tcbb  (antelope),  prob¬ 
ably  the  Angwushnacomtaka  (The  One  with  the  Crow  feather  fastened 
to)  which  is  a  certain  Katclna,  tuvip  (sling),  qoqdn  (round  about),  morl 
(bean),  oatckal  (rock  ledges),  etc.  These  names  apply  to  the  designs. 
(See  explanation  in  connection  with  Pis.  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV.)  Most  of 
these  patterns  are  still  made,  such  as  the  tuvip,  oatckal,  qoqdn,  nangui, 
ponlng,  being  the  most  comnloil.V.uTheXarious  Katclna  designs,  with 


the  exception  of  perhaps  the  Angwiishnacomtaka  and  Chilitocmoktaka, 
are  late  inventions.  ■.  • 

The  materials  used  are  the  following  plants:  clwi  (Parryella 
filifolia,  Torr.  and  Gray)  for  the  framework,  or  warp,  of  the  tray,  and 
shiwahpi  (Chrysothamnus  Howardii  [Parry]  Greene)  for  the  body  or 
woof.  The  first  is  used  with  the  bark  on,  the  latter  is  decorticated 
while  green.  The  latter  only  is  dyed,  a  large  number  of  sticks  being 
dyed  at  one  time.  At  present,  mostly  analine  dyes  are  used,  which 
are  purchased  from  the  traders.  Formerly,  the  following  are  said  to 
have  been  used  chiefly:  For  red,  the  blossom  of  a  plant  called  “hoholci” 
(Thelesperma  gracili,  Gray);  for  yellow,  the  blossoms  of  shiwahpi 
(already  mentioned);  for  green  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
black  beans;  for  dark  blue  this  bean  only;  for  black  the  seed  of 
tcokakavu,  a  species  of  sunflower  (Helianthus  annuus,  Linn.).  Usu¬ 
ally,  some  cloonga  (“bitter  salt”)  an  alkali  deposit  found  at  nearly  all 
springs  and  also  at  other  places  in  Tusayan,  is  added  to  these  blos¬ 
soms  and  seeds,  when  they  are  boiled,  to  give  fastness  to  the  dye. 
For  light  green,  I  believe  sometimes  also  the  green  bark  of  shiwahpi 
is  used.  These  native  dyes  are  still  occasionally  employed,  though 
generally  only  in  part,  in  making  trays. 


1  For  explanations  of  these  terms,  etc.,  see  “  Explanations  ”  given  in  connection  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  plates. 
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In  commencing  to  make  a  tray  two  sets  of  sticks  of  cfwi,  two 
sticks  taken  together,  are  tied  or  wound  together  side  by  side  and 
these  two  sets  of  three  or  four  “double”  sticks,  then  laid  crossw.se 
the  projecting  ends  slightly  bent  apart  and  the  lacing  of  the  woo_ 
sticks  at  once  begun.  (See  H,  PI.  XIV.)  Almost  invariably  sticks  of 
one  color  are  used  for  the  center  of  the  tray.  As  soon  as  about  an 
inch  has  been  woven,  other  sticks  or  ribs  are  inserted  into  the  woof  at 
the  spaces  left  vacant  by  the  four  sets  of  ribs  projecting  from  the 
center  (see  G,  PI.  XIV),  and  then  the  tender,  soft  sticks  are  run 
around  the  center,  one  after  the  other,  by  pushing  them  downward 
between  two  sticks  and  upward  between  the  next  two.  ie  rig  an 
is  used  for  this,  while  an  awl  is  kept  in  the  left  hand  with  which  t  e 
sticks,  thus  taken  through,  are  pushed  and  pressed  closely  together. 
(See  E  PI.  XIV.)  At  the  next  round  the  woof  is  taken  through  own- 
ward  where  at  the  preceding  round  it  was  passed  upward,  so  that  the 
ribs  me  covered  on  both  sides.  For  every  color  in  the  design  a 
special  stick,  of  course,  is  used,  which  is  run  as  far  as  that  par  o 
the  design  goes,  where  the  stick  is  broken  off,  the  end  hidden  on 
the  reverse  side  of  the  tray  and  a  stick  of  another  color  inserted. 
Sometimes,  where  the  figure  is  small,  a  stick  can  be  used  over  one 
or  two  ribs,  or  bones  as  the  women  call  them,  only,  which  ma 
the  work  very  tedious.  When  the  desired  size  of  the  tray  is  reached 
a  part  of  the  ribs  are  broken  off,  the  others  bent  down  sideways,  and 
then  wound  with  leaves  of  the  yucca  plant  (Yucca  giauca).  (See  F 
PL  XIV.)  In  order  to  make  the  sticks  pliable  for  use  they  are  place 

and  kept  in  moist  sand  while  working. 

EIGHTH  DAY. 

TOTOKA. 

As  in  all  Hopi  nine-day  ceremonies,  this— the  eighth— day  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  nine  days.  The  women  are  up  at  a  very 
early  hour.  As  soon  as  they  have  made  their  morning  offe  g 
(kfiivato)  they  usually  go  to  their  homes  to  attend  to  their  bouse  10 
duties  The  men  also  perform  the  rite  of  kuivato  and  at  once  retu 
to  the  kfva.  Four  women  are  sent  with  the  netted  gourd  vessels  after 
water,  which  they  get  in  essentially  the  same  manner  as  t  e  cue 
priestess  gets  the  water  for  the  singing  ceremony,  as  already  describe  . 
The  water  is  supposed  to  be  gotten  by  the  following  clans: 

From  the  north  by  the  Pihkash  (Young-Corn-Ear)  clan. 

From  the  west  by  the  Tuwa  (Sand)  clan. 

From  the  south  by  the  Kwahu  (Eagle)  clan. 

From  the  east  by  the  Honani  (Badger)  clan. 


Pl.  XIV.  Various  T rays. 

A.  Qoqdn  (round  about  tray).  The  name  refers  to  the  different  circles  in 
the  decoration.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  common  designs. 

B. ,  C.,  and  D.,  Ditto.  _ 

E.  Partly  finished  tray,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  sticks  that  toim 
the  body  of  the  woof  of  the  tray  are  added  as  work  goes  along. 

F.  Partly  finished  tray,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  sticks  are  bent 
to -form  the  edge,  or  how  the  latch  is  wound  with  the  leaves  of  the  yucca  plant. 

G.  Partly  finished  tray.  The  illustration  shows  how  the  first  sticks  are 

being  bent  apart  and  new  ones  being  put  between  them.  _ 

H.  The  first  sets  of  sticks  that  are  placed  across  each  other  and  on  wine 

the  work  of  weaving  the  baskets  is  commenced. 
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Pl.  XV.  Various  Ceremonial  Objects. 

No.  i.  Head-dress  of  the  Oaqol-manas. 

No.  2.  Wheels  and  feather  arrows  used  by  the  Odqol-manas. 
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The  following  nakwakwosis  are  also  prepared  besides  those  which 
each  water  carrier  takes  with  her:  by  Masatoiniwa  two  for  the  earth, 
one  for  the  sun,  one  for  the  moon;  by  Ngdsi  and  Homikini  each  one 
for  the  earth  and  one  for  the  sun. 

The  morning  meal  is  taken  in  the  klva  as  usual  by  all  partici¬ 
pants.  The  two  men  then  proceed  to  prepare  various  paraphernalia 
to  be  used  in  the  public  performance  the  next  day.  The  principal 
objects  are  the  two  head-dresses  to  be  used  by  the  two  Oaqol-manas. 
(See  1,  PI.  XV.)  These  consist  of  several  bands  of  leather  or  raw- 
hide  painted  green,  fastened  together  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
band  runs  around  and  one  over  the  head.  To  this  is  attached  on  the 
left  side  a  horn  made  of  the  neck  of  a  gourd,  and  on  the  right  side  a 
large  blossom  symbol,  made  of  a  wooden  disk  and  small  pointed  slabs 
which  are  painted  in  various  colors.  Around  this  blossom  is  fastened 
a  string  of  red  horse-hair  (tawahona).  The  decoration  of  the  disk 
consists  of  eight  horizontal  stripes  in  the  following  colors,  commencing 
from  above:  black,  green,  black,  red,  green,  yellow,  black,  green. 
The  pointed  slabs  inserted  into  the  edge  are  painted  red,  the  points 
green,  with  three  black  dots  on  each.  These  little  slabs  represent  the 
petals  of  the  blossoms,  but  at  the  same  time  represent  the  tail  feathers 
of  a  summer  bird  called  “wurinawuu.1  From  the  horn  are  suspended 
several  nakwakwosis  of  large  eagle  breath  feathers,  one  large  buzzard 
wing  feather,  and  a  string  of  black  and  white  yarn  twisted  together, 
which  is  called  soho. 

To  the  band  that  runs  over  the  head  is  attached  in  front  a  bunch 
of  yellow,  red,  and  green  feathers,  supposed  to  be  parrot  feathers; 
farther  back  a  bunch  of  short  eagle  feathers — ;the  so-called  “kwacha- 
kwa,”  which  is  found  on  many  masks  and  head-dresses — and  finally, 
two  fine  bald  eagle  tail  feathers  which  are  fastened  in  an  upright 
position. 

Besides  this  head-dress  two  pair  of  moccasins,  two  pair  of  ankle 
bands,  and  two  single  arm  bands  are  prepared  and  painted  green. 

The  work  on  these  objects  is  mostly  done  by  Homikini;  Masatoi¬ 
niwa  soon  proceeds  to  paint  up  two  netted  wheels  and  four  feathered 
arrows.  (See  2,  PI.  XV.)  The  first  are  called  “mumanpi”  (shooting 
target),  the  arrows,  “mdtovu.”  The  latter  consist  of  acorn-cob,  into 
one  end  of  which  a  pointed  stick  is  inserted,  into  the  other  end  two 
medium  sized  eagle  wing  feathers.  Similar  objects  are  used,  especially 
at  about  this  time  of  the  year,  by  the  children  of  the  village  for  play- 

1  Feathers  of  the  same  bird  are  used  on  the  natsi  of  the  Soyal  Fraternity.  (See  PI.  VI., 
Or&ibi  Soyal  Ceremony  by  Dorsey  and  Voth.)  Eagle  tail  feathers  represent  the  sun  rays  on  the  sun 
symbols  worn  by  the  Hopi  Flute  priests  in  the  Flute  ceremony.  (See  PI.  CCXIX.,  in  Or&ibi 
Summer  Snake  Ceremony  by  Voth.) 
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in g,  only  instead  of  the  netted  wheel  they  use  a  ring  (ngola),  made  of 
corn-husks  and  wound  with  strings,  and  instead  of  the  eagle  feathers 
in  the  corn-cob  they  use  any  kind  of  feathers,  but  especially  chicken 
feathers.  Very  few  of  these  domestic  fowls  can  be  found  with  a  com¬ 
plete  tail  or  undisturbed  wings  in  the  village  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  women  engage  in  considerable  basket-making  throughout  the 
day,  as  they  have  to  provide  not  only  those  to  be  used  by  them  and 
the  novices  in  the  dance,  but  also  a  good  many  to  be  distributed  as 
prizes.  Some  of  the  novices  assist  in  the  manufacture  of  trays,  being 
instructed  by  the  women  (See  PI.  XVI).  This  is  a  very  tedious  work, 
and  the  women  complain  a  great  deal  about  sore  hands  and  aching  bones. 

It  should  have  been  remarked  that  on  several  occasions  Yeshiwa, 
the  husband  of  the  chief  priestess,  and  another  elderly  man, 
Lotokshiwa,  were  in  the  kiva  during  the  greater  part  of  this  day. 
They  frequently  engaged  in  smoking  and  now  and  then  assisted  the 
chief  priest  and  his  assistant  in  their  work.  When  the  latter  had 
finished  the  head-dresses,  wheels,  arrows,  moccasins,  and  arm  and 
ankle  bands,  these  objects  were  hung  on  the  altar  frame  on  both 
sides.  I  also  noticed  the  kadnatsi,  which  had  been  standing  at  the 
south  side  of  the  hatchway  during  the  first  four  days,  standing  against 
the  sand  ridge  at  the  west  end. 

In  the  afternoon  the  sand  before  the  altar  is  swept  up  and  fresh 
sand  gotten  by  some  member  of  the  Sand  clan.  One  time  I  noticed 
that  two  girls  were  sent  after  sand  after  they  had  been  given  a  few 
nakwakwosis  and  corn-meal,  both  of  which  were  to  be  deposited  at  the 
place  where  they  were  to  take  the  sand. 

On  those  occasions,  when  a  race  for  trays  is  to  take  place  the  next 
day,  the  chief  priestess  prepares  two  small  trays  of  the  usual  kind,  on 
which  Masatoiniwa  paints  on  this  day  two  green  lines  from  rim  to  rim, 
intersecting  each  other  in  the  center  of  the  tray.  He  then  ties  four 
hawk  feather  nakwakwosis  to  the  rim  of  each  tray  at  the  places  where 
the  green  lines  touch  the  edge.  These  trays  were  also  fastened  to  the 
altar  frame,  one  to  each  side.  Masatoiniwa  furthermore  makes  a 
double  green  baho  with  a  long  ptihu  (road)  attached  to  it,  which  he 
places  near  the  altar  for  use  later  on. 

Soon  after  dinner  Masatoiniwa  sprinkles  fresh,  dry  sand  in  front 
of  the  altar  after  the  old  sand  has  been  swept  up  and  then  renews  the 
cloud  symbol  already  described  on  a  previous  page.  He  also  makes  a 
ptihu  and  nakwakwosi  and  Talasnga  a  ptlhu,  which  they  place  on  the 
floor  north  of  the  fireplace  and  which  are  deposited  near  a  rock  south 
of  the  village  early  the  next  morning.  Other  women  sweep  the  kiva 
and  take  out  the  refuse. 
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Pl.  XVI.  Women  Making  Trays. 

While  the  Hopi  women  often  make  the  trays  and  baskets  in  their  respective 
homes,  they  prefer  to  do  it  in  company,  so  several  of  them  frequently  gather  in 
front  of  or  in  some  house,  or  even  in  one  of  their  kivas.  They  often  sing  while 
at  work.  In  front  of  the  women  on  the  plate  may  be  seen,  on  the  floor,  some 
sand,  in  which  the  material  used  is  kept  in  order  to  keep  the  latter  moist.  They 
always  spread  a  blanket  or  other  material  over  their  lap,  and  place  on  this  the 

tray  on  which  they  work. 
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At  about  three  o’clock  Qoyangosi  puts  on  her  at6o,  takes  the 
netted  gourd  vessel,  bone  whistle,  buzzard  feather,  meal,  one  ptihu, 
and  four  nakwakwosis,  and  in  her  mouth  a  little  honey  and  gets 
some  water  from  Lanva,  in  the  manner  already  described.  Upon  her 
return  Masatoiniwa  receives  and  disposes  of  the  objects  and  then  dis- 
charms  the  priestess  in  the  same  manner  as  described  in  connection 
with  the  performances  on  the  first  and  fourth  days  (q.  v.).  The  vessel 
with  the  water  is  placed  near  the  altar  with  the  four  in  which  water 
was  gotten  by  four  women  in  the  morning  as  previously  noted.  New 
participants,  old  and  young,  are  assembling  in  the  kiva  at  this  time. 
In  1897  I  counted  in  this  ceremony  twenty-five  women,  ten  girls,  three 
men,  and  about  seven  small  children;  in  1901,  thirty-nine  women, 
girls,  and  children  besides  the  few  men.  Several  new  initiations 
of  children  and  older  women  usually  take  place  at  this  time  in  the 
manner  already  described.  At  about  four  o’clock  the  novices  seat 
themselves  on  the  floor  along  the  east  banquette,  and  the  other  partici¬ 
pants  arrange  themselves  in  front  of  the  leaders,  forming  a  semicircle 
between  the  altar  and  ‘the’ other  participants.  Masatoiniwa  erects  the 
baho,  he  had  previously  made,' west  of  and  close  to  the  tlponi,  stretching 
the  string  road  along  the  floor  towards  the  ladder.  The  chief  priestess 
sprinkles  a  line  of  meal  along  this  road1  and  to  the  east  side  of  the 
ladder,  throwing  also  some  up  the  ladder,  Masatoiniwa  following  her 
with  a  line  of  corn-pollen  which  he  sprinkles  on  the  meal  line.  Here¬ 
upon  the  same  singing  performance,  with  all  the  attending  rites,  takes 
place  as  on  the  first  and  fourth  days,  with  the  exception  that  during 
the  first  song  the  chief  priestess  turns  down  the  kadbahos,  laying 
them  on  their  face  side  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  sand  ridge.  After 
the  ceremony  the  men  smoke  at  the  fireplace.  The  women  spend  a 
short  time  in  lively  conversation,  but  soon  most  of  them  form  in  line, 
and  slowly  moving  sideways  along  one  side  of  the  kiva  around  behind 
the  altar,  back  on  the  west  side  of  the  kiva,  up  the  elevated  portion 
of  the  floor,  around  south  of  the  ladder,  and  so  on,  they  practice 
singing  for  the  next  day,  accompanying  the  singing  with  the  same 
motions  of  the  hands — in  one  of  which  they  hold  their  corn-ear  mother 
— as  are  made  with  the  trays  the. next  day.  This  practicing  is  contin¬ 
ued  until  the  evening  meal  is  brought  in,  in  which  all  participate. 

The  time  from  the  evening  meal  until  about  twelve  o’clock  in  the 
night  is  spent  in  essentially  the  same  manner  as  on  the  fourth  day; 
singing,  eating,  conversation,  joking,  accompanied  by  a  good  deal  of 
hilarity,  comprise  the  program.  There  are  usually,  besides  the  four 
men,  from  forty  to  forty-five  women  in  the  kiva  this  night. 

1  In  igoi  she  made  this  meal  line  before  the  b&ho  was  placed  in  position,  which,  however,  was 
probably  due  to  some  error. 
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NINTH  DAY. 

TIKEVEE.  (DANCE.) 

At  about  twelve  o’clock  in  the  night  the  practicing,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  the  loud  talking,  ceases,  plki  trays,  food  bowls,  and 
watermelon  rinds  are  taken  away,  parts  of  the  kfva  swept,  and  then 
all  arrange  themselves  south  of  the  altar,  whereupon  the  usual  singing 
ceremony  is  gone  through,  which  ends  by  the  rubbing  of  meal  by 
Qoyangosi  into  the  faces  of  all  present,  a  short  prayer  by  her  and 
Masatoiniwa,  and  the  throwing  of  a  pinch  of  sacred  meal  to  the  altar 
by  all. 

The  same  “waving  ceremony’’  then  takes  place  that  has  been 
described  in  connection  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  night  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  day.  The  distribution  of  the  objects,  the  assigning 
of  places,  especially  to  the  novices,  etc.,  was  attended  by  a  great  deal 
of  talking,  instructing,  and  counterinstructing,  as  many  as  a  dozen 
women  talking  at  the  same  time,  which  in  connection  with  the  crying 
of  the  babies,  who  had  been  aroused  from  their  slumber,  causes  one  to 
forget  for  the  time  being  that  a — to  the  Hopis — very  sacred  ceremony 
is  about  to  be  enacted.  The  chief  priestess  again  waved  the  tfponi  as 
in  the  other  night.  Homikini  rattled  the  mosilili  rattle,  while  Masa¬ 
toiniwa,  strange  to  say,  whistled  with  the  bone  whistle,  which  is 
always  done  by  the  sprinkler.  The  chief  priestess  and  sprinkler  then 
went  through  the  same  performance,  east  of  the  ladder,  outside  of  the 
kfva,  and  then  in  front  of  the  novices,  as  that  described  in  connection 
with  the  night  performances  of  the  fourth  day.  Hereupon  a  short 
recess  was  taken,  which  was  followed  by  more  rehearsals  of  singing 
and  dancing. 

At  about  half-past  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  leaders  assume 
their  usual  places  south  of  the  altar  and  sing  a  few  morning  songs  1 
several  times,  while  the  women  and  girls  take  meal  and  go  out  to 
perform  the  rite  of  kuivato,  already  described. 

Morning  Song,  chanted  by  the  leader  on  the  morning  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  ninth  days: 

Talaokuiwa, 

Talaokuivato, 

Hao  !  uhilm  manaha ! 

Talaokuivato ! 

* 

Qoyangwunu, 

Sikangwunu, 

Talaotiha ! 

1  Several  songs  are  sung  and  they  seem  to  vary  somewhat.  As  they  are  usually  sung  or 
hummed  very  quietly,  I  have  been  unable  to  record  them,  but  Masatoiniwa  and  Homikini  claim  that 
the  two  given  in  the  text  are  usually  among  those  that  are  chanted. 
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The  second  stanza  is  exactly  the  same,  only  in  the  third  line  they 
sing  “totimhoyam”  (little  boys),  instead  of  manaha  (girls). 

Translation. 

The  day  has  risen, 

Go  I  (to)  behold  the  dawn, 

Hao!  you  maidens! 

Go  behold  the  dawn ! 

The  White  rising! 

The  Yellow  rising! 

It  has  become  light. 

Morning  Song,  .chanted  by  Masatoiniwa,  Ngbsi,  and  sometimes 
one  or  two  others  on  the  morning  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
ninth  days: 

Talaokuiwa ! 

Talaokuiwa ! 

Niihui  aokuhuwaqoho 
Muyingw  mongwitui, 

Homltuilaoniyumuy, 

Tatotohokahay 
Mohbcivahakwatuhui, 

Wuhupat  kahaotaha 
Tohokiyuyuywui 
Sikvatungnawatahai. 

As  soon  as  the  women  have  all  returned  Masatoiniwa,  Ngbsi,  and 
usually  one  other  woman,  put  on  heavy  blankets  and  their  moccasins, 
as  the  night  is  cold,  and  then  leave  the  kiva.  Masatoiniwa  takes  a 
pointed  stick  and  the  baho  with  the  long  “road”  from  the  altar,  Ngbsi 
one  of  the  crooks,  the  third  woman  also  a  crook  and  a  corn-ear,  and 
all  take  also  some  sacred  meal.  Following  the  trail  that  leads  from 
the  village  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  they  descend  the  mesa  and 
proceed  on  the  main  trail  leading  towards  the  east  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  Here  they  turn  to  their  left  and  stop  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
yards  north  from  the  trail,  where  Masatoiniwa  digs  a  hole  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  deep,  and  from  this  in  an  easterly  direction  a  trench  a  few 
inches  deep.  All  then  throw  their  meal  into  the  hole  and  along  the 
trench,  whereupon  Ngbsi  places  the  baho  into  the  hole  and  the  road 
along  the  trench  and  Masatoiniwa  closes  it  up.  All  three  then  take  a 
position  at  the  east  end  of  the  trench  and  facing  the  east  they  sing  the 
following  little  song  twice: 

“Qovangwunu  kuiva.  The  white  dawn  has  risen. 

Sikangwunu  kuiva.  The  yellow  dawn  has  risen. 

Put  nu  talaongwayatni.  ”  That  I  shall  “light  embrace.” 


The  day  has  risen ! 

The  day  has  risen! 

Go  I  to  behold  it. 

The  Muyingwa  chiefs 
With  shelled  corn  busy  themselves. 
He  is  croaking 
The  water  frog, 

(About)  big  corn-ears 
It  is  humming. 

Yellow  (rest  obscure). 
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While  they  sing  the  last  line  they  make  a  grasping  motion  with 
the  right  hand,  in  which  the  women  hold  the  crook,  and  back  towards 
them  again  as  if  gathering  in  something.  They  then  turn  their  faces 
towards  the  west  and  sing,  making  the  same  motion  at  the  last  line. 
“Sipapuni  kuiva.  The  sipapu  has  risen  (loomed  up).1 

Sipapuni  kuiva.  The  sipapu  has  risen  (loomed  up). 

Put  nu  talaongwayatni.  ”  lhat  I  shall  light  embrace. 

Turning  again  to  the  east  they  repeat  the  first  song  in  the  same 

4 

m  3^  i'i  ii  0 1* 

They  then  return  to  the  village.  Having  ascended  the  mesa  they 
stop  just  at  the  edge  of  it  and  sing  the  same  songs  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  and  then  return  to  the  kfva.  Masatoiniwa  said  that  this  was 
an  offering  and  a  prayer  to  the  morning  star  and  to  the  sun. 

During  this  time  water  and  yucca  roots  have  been  brought  into 

the  klva;  the  roots  are  mashed  with  stones  on  the  floor  and  foaming 

suds  are  prepared  in  all  the  bowls,  whereupon  a  general  washing  of 

the  heads  commences.  This  is  considered  a  religious  head  washing 

to  which  all  are  subjected,  even  the  small  children.  Masatoiniwa,  I 

noticed  on  one  occasion,  was  washed;  by  his  wife,  while  Ng6si  washed 

herself  Those  who  have’'  been  initiated  during  the  ceremony  are 

i 

washed  by  their  fostermothers. 

The  chief  priestess  at  about  this  time  takes  out  the  natsi  and 
places  it  outside  of  the  kfva  at  the  south  end  of  the  hatchway.  Those 
who  have  made  nakwakwosis  for  the  fire  the  previous  evening  now 
take  them  out  with  a  live  ember  and  a  little  sacred  meal  and  deposit 
them  a  few  yards  from  the  kfva  towards  the  east. 

Soon  after  sunrise  Lomankwa,  one  of  the  village  criers,  who 
announces  ceremonies,  or  performances  connected  with  them,  cries 
out  that  a  race  is  about  to  take  place  and  calls  for  volunteers  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  race. 

In  the  kfva  Masatoiniwa  makes  one  ptihu  and  four  nakwakwosis, 
which  are  taken  by  the  chief  priest,  or  sometimes  by  his  assistant, 
Homikini,  to  the  spring  Lanva,  west  of  the  mesa,  where  he  deposits 
the  four  nakwakwosis.  With  the  ptihu  he  proceeds  to  the  rock  called 
“Ishmowala”  (Coyote-Rock-Gap),  which  is  located  a  short  distance 
south  from  the  spring,  where  he  deposits  the  ptihu.  I  he  would-be 
participants  in  the  mean  while  gather  at  the  same  place.  Having 

i  The  sipapu  is  the  traditional  opening  in  the  earth  through  which  the  Hopi  claim  to  have 
emerged  from  the  under  world.  The  meaning  of  the  song  is  obscure.  What  is  really  meant  by  the 
“sipapu  looming  up,”  and  in  what  way  the  expression  “embrace  or  inhale  its  light’  is  to  be  explaine  , 
nobody  thus  far  could  tell.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  a  remnant  or  a  corrupted  form  ol  an 

old  song. 

2 1.  e.,  its  light  I  shall  embrace  or  inhale. 
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Pl.  XVII.  A  Hopi  Race. 

Races  take  place  in  connection  with  various  ceremonies  in  the  spring 
months,  but  many  take  place  irrespective  of  any  ceremonies.  Usually  the  differ¬ 
ent  kfvas  contend  with  each  other  in  these  last  named  races.  The  racers  on  these 
occasions  sometimes  run  from  three  to  eight  miles. 
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Pl.  XVIII.  An  Oaqol-Mana. 

The  plate  shows  the  Odqol  maiden  as  she  stands  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  deeper  portion  of  the  kiva,  ready  to  follow  the  dancers  to  the  plaza.  She 
holds  in  her  right  hand  a  netted  wheel,  and  one  of  the  feather  arrows;  in  her  left 
hand  the  other  of  the  arrows.  The  plate  was  prepared  from  a  life-size  figure  as 
it  stands  in  the  case  which  contains  the  Oaqol  altar  in  the  Field  Columbian 
museum.  The  artist  has  succeeded  in  making  a  very  accurate  representation  of 
this  personage. 
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deposited  the  prayer-offering,  Homikini  addresses  the  racers  in  the 
following  words : 

“Pai  Itam  hahlaikahkang,  ookaokahkang  yahtukni.  Nfkang 
momik  yamakat  atsvi  pas  pai  ita  mqngwactotini.  Pai  pi  okiwa!  Pai 
yanhakam  ita  tunatyaokahkango ;  piiu  Imui  itanamui  kiyamui  yalwa- 
wicni;  kiyamui  yungwicni.  Pai  hahlaikahkango !” 

“Now  we  happily,  courageously,  shall  race.  But  on  account  of 
(owing  to)  the  one  being  ahead,  we  must  (surely  shall)  terminate  this. 
(Well)  now  alas!  Now  thus  we  are  concerned  about  (this).  Now  these 
(referring  to  the  racers)  to  our  fathers’  houses  (referring  to  the  chiefs) 
shall  ascend;  the  village  they  shall  (will)  enter.  Now  gladly!” 

Having  said  this  he  runs  on  to  a  rock  called  “Hurii-oa”  (Hard- 
Rock),  which  is  situated  still  farther  south.  Having  arrived  here  he 
raises,  lowers,  and  again  raises  his  hands,  which  is  the  signal  for  the 
racers  to  start.  The  first  one  to  arrive  at  this  place  receives  as  a  prize 
the  smaller  of  the  trays,  both  of  which  have  in  the  mean  while  been 
placed  against  a  little  shrine  on  the  plaza  in  the  village  by  Ngdsi. 

Those  racers  who  intended  to  compete  for  the  smaller  tray  only, 
return  to  the  village  from  here,1  the  others  continue  to  run,  first  south¬ 
ward,  then  they  round  the  mesa  point,  turning  towards  the  east,  and  as 
they  keep  turning  to  the  left,  they  finally  ascend  the  mesa  from  the  east. 
(See  PI.  XVII.)  The  winner  dashes  to  the  plaza  and  takes  his  tray. 
The  nakwakwosis  that  are  tied  to  the  rims  of  the  trays,  I  am  told,  the 
winners  deposit  in  their  fields,  the  trays  they  keep  as  mementos  of 
the  race,  but  they  are  used  in  the  house  and  sometimes  even  sold. 

In  the  kiva  they  have,  in  the  mean  while,  commenced  to  array  the 
two  Oaqol-manas  (Oaqol  maidens)  as  follows  (See  PI.  XVIII): 

Their  costume  consists  of  the  following  articles:  a  large  embroid¬ 
ered,  ceremonial  robe  (tai-hi)  which  is  formed  into  a  dress;  a  men’s 
ceremonial  kilt  (pltkuna),  which  is  taken  around  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  under  the  right  arm,  the  two  ends  being  tied  together  by  two 
corners  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  robe  is  held  in  place  by  a  woko- 
kwawa  (“big  belt”)  a  white,  cotton  belt  with  long,  knotted  fringes, 
which  is  taken  around  the  waist  and  tied  on  the  left  side  and  to  which 
an  old  bell  is  attached,  of  which  several  had  been  standing  behind  the 
altar  for  several  days.2  Costly  turquoise  beads  are  tied  to  their  ears 
and  many  strands  of  beads,  from  which  are  suspended  several  abalone 

1  I  am  told,  however,  that  the  winner  usually  continues  in  the  race.  All  along  the  line  some 
participants  generally  drop  out  of  the  race  and  return  to  the  village. 

2  These  bells  are  held  sacred  by  the  Hopi.  There  is  no  question  about  them  being  old,  and  the 
Hopi  frankly  state  that  some  of  them  have  been  handed  down  to  them  from  the  time  when  the  Span¬ 
ish  missions  were  still  in  existence  among  them.  On  one  of  the  bells  I  found  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion:  “Sic  nomen  Domini  benedictum.” 
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shells  are  hung  around  their  necks.  On  their  feet  they  wear  the 
moccasins  and  ankle  bands  that  were  prepared  the  previous  day. 
Skeins  of  black  and  green  yarn  are  tied  around  the  wrists  and  a  string 
of  red  horsehair  (tawahona)  around  the  left  upper  arm  under  the  green 
leather  arm  band.  Before  they  are  entirely  dressed  their  faces  are 
decorated  with  a  yellow  powder  prepared  from  the  petals  of  sunflowers 
First  water  is  spurted  into  their  faces— usually  by  Homikim— and 
then  the  powder  applied  to  the  wet  skin.  Their  hands  are  also  painted 
yellow  and  a  ring  is  made  above  the  wrists  with  the  same  materia 
All  the1  other  women  only  place  around  their  shoulders  an  atOo  (sma 


ceremonial  robe).  .  , T  a  ; 

When  the  Oaqol-manas  have  been  dressed  and  pamte  up,  g  si 

and  three  other  women  each  take  one  of  the  netted  gourd  vessels  from 
the  altar  a  buzzard  feather,  and  a  bone  whistle,  all  the  others  taking 
their  trays,  and  all  file  out  of  the  kiva,  the  chief  priest  sprinkling  them 
from  the  medicine  bowl  before  they  ascend  the  ladder.  On  those 
occasions  where  trays  have  been  made  for  the  race,  the  chief  priestess 
takes  them  along  and  places  them  against  the  shrine  on  the  plaza. 
Having  emerged  from  the  kiva  she  also  takes  the  corn-ear  eagle 
feathers,  and  sprig  of  cdvi  from  the  natsi  pedestal,  and  then  heading 
the  line,  leads  the  women  to  the  plaza.  (See  No.  i,  Pis.  XIX  and  X.  .) 

In  the  kiva  the  two  Oaqol-manas  have  in  the  mean  while  taken  up 
the  wheels  and  feathered  arrows  from  the  altar.  Standing  south  of 
the  altar  they  roll  the  wheel  towards  the  south-west  corner  on  the  floor 
and  shoot  the  arrow  at  it,  whereupon  they  take  a  stand  in  that  portion 
of  the  kiva,  one  behind  the  other  and  each  one  holding  in  one  hand 

one  of  the  wheels  in  the  other  an  arrow. 

During  this  time  the  chief  priest  has  picked  a  bundle  of  trays,  tie 
up  in  a  blanket,  the  medicine  bowl,  and  aspergill,  and  after  having 
asperged  the  two  mdnas,  he  proceeds  to  the  plaza,  where  he  arrives 
when  the  women  have  formed  the  dance  circle.  Having  place  te 
bundle  of  trays  on  the  ground  in  the  center  of  the  circle  (see  PI.  -  ), 

he  goes  along  the  line  of  the  dancers  and  asperges  them,  where¬ 
upon  he  returns  to  the  kiva,  leaving  the  bundle  where  he  has 
placed  it.  The  women  all  bend  slightly  forward  and  begin  to  sing, 
moving  at  the  same  time  slowly  from  right  to  left  and  waving  the  trays 
which  they  hold  with  both  hands,  concave  side  forward,  to  the  time  ot 
the  sinking  (See  PI.  XXI.)  As  soon  as  the  dancing  has  started  the 
two  Oiiqol-manas  appear  on  the  scene,  rolling  the  wheels  along  the 

around  shooting  the  arrows  at  them,  picking  both  up,  shooting  them 
6  ’  .  .  .  1  /o _ T>1  VYT  \  Hprp  thpvr.on- 
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again,  etc.,  while  coming  to  the  plaza.  (See  PI.  XXI.)  Here  they  con- 
s  .  Others  claim  that  this  is  not  necessarily  done  at  the  first  dance,  but  sometimes  late 


forenoon. 
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PL.  XIX. 

No.  i.  The  women  going  from  the  kfva  to  the  dance  plaza,  each  one  being 
arrayed  in  her  ceremonial  robe,  and  carrying  a  tray  which  is  waved  up  and  down, 

and  from  side  to  side,  during  the  dance. 

No  2.  Masdtoiniwa,  the  chief  priest,  returning  to  the  kiva  from  the  plaza, 

holding  in  his  left  hand  the  medicine  bowl  and  asperger  with  which  he  has 
asperged  the  dancers  on  the  plaza. 
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Pl.  XX.  Oaqol-Manas  Proceeding  to  the  Plaza. 

The  plate  shows  the  Odqol  maidens  as  they  leave  the  kfva  and  start  for  the 
plaza.  On  one  of  the  illustrations  the  assistant  chief  is  seen  repairing  something 
on  one  of  the  moccasins  of  a  mana.  The  other  illustration  shows  children  follow¬ 
ing  the  maidens,  a  very  common  sight  whenever  men  and  women,  diessed  in 
ceremonial  costume,  appear  in  the  village. 
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Pl.  XXI.  The  Dance. 

No.  i.  The  plate  shows  the  circle  of  dancers,  and  in  front  one  of  the  Oaqol- 
manas  in  the  act  of  throwing  the  feathered  arrow  to  the  netted  wheel. 

No.  2.  The  Dance  in  Progress.  In  front  are  shown  the  two  Oaqol-mdnas, 
the  one  in  the  act  of  rolling  one  of  the  netted  wheels  along  the  ground. 

In  both  may  be  seen,  in  the  center  of  the  circle,  the  bundle  containing  the 
prizes,  which  consist  mostly  of  trays.  These  are  thrown  by  the  Od.qol-mdnas  into 
the  crowd  of  spectators,  each  one  of  the  latter  being  very  eager  to  obtain  one  of 
these  prizes. 
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Pl.  XXII.  Waiting  for  the  Prize  to  Descend. 

Both  plates  show  the  expectant  crowd  looking  upward  to  the  tray  that  has 
been  thrown  into  the  air  by  the  Oaqol-manas.  Many  extend  their  hands  upward, 
eager  and  ready  to  snatch  the  prize  as  soon  as  it  descends. 
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Pl.  XXIII.  The  Dance  in  Progress. 

No.  i.  One  of  the  manas  is  seen  in  the  act  of  throwing  one  of  the  prizes. 
While  the  manas  throw  these  presents  the  dance  continues,  the  women  not  concern¬ 
ing  themselves  in  any  way  whatsoever  about  the  throwing  of  the  prizes.  In  the 
background  may  be  seen  the  uplifted  arms  of  the  spectators  waiting  for  the 
descent  of  the  prize  thrown  in  that  direction  by  the  other  mdna.  The  spectators 
waiting  for  the  prize  of  the  mana  seen  in  the  foreground  are  not  shown  on  the  plate. 

No.  2.  One  of  the  manas  getting  ready  to  leave  the  plaza  for  the  kiva. 
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Pl.  XXIV.  Manas  Returning  to  the  Kiva. 

No.  i.  The  two  manas  on  their  way  to  the  kiva. 

No.  2.  The  rear  end  of  the  procession  of  dancers.  Maidens  participating 
in  one  of  these  dances  always  form  the  rear  end  of  the  line  in  going  to  and  from 
the  plaza. 
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Pl.  XXV.  The  Dancers  Returning  to  the  Kiva. 

No.  I.  The  line  of  dancers,  as  they  file  from  the  plaza,  on  their  way  from 
the  kiva. 

No.  2.  The  dancers  have  arrived  at  the  kiva.  Ngosi  is  seen  in  the  act  of 
replacing  the  ndtsi  at  the  south  end  of  the  kiva. 
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tinue  this  around  the  circle  and  finally  into  it.  (See  PI.  XXI.)  Here¬ 
upon  they  open  the  bundle,  which  is  the  signal  foe  a  general  commo¬ 
tion,  and  great  shouting  among  the  spectators,  the  male  portion  of 
whom  rush  from  all  sides  to  the  circle  (see  PI.  XXII),  each  one  being 
eager  to  obtain  one  of  the  trays  thrown  by  the  manas.  (See  PI.  XXIII.) 
These  throw  the  trays  in  different  directions,1  which  keeps  the  crowd 
surging  up  and  down  from  one  side  of  the  circle  to  the  other.  When 
the  supply  of  prizes  is  exhausted  the  manas  return  to  the  klva  (see  No. 
1,  PI.  XXIV),  where  they  lay  off  their  costume  and  rub  off  the  paint. 
The  dancers  soon  follow.  (See  PI.  XXV.)  Ngdsi  replaces  the  natsi  at 
the  klva  hatchway  (see  No.  2,  PI.  XXV),  and  all  then  enter  the  klva. 
Here  now  the  so-called  nawohchi  (discharming)  of  all  the  participants 
takes  place.  This  I  have  witnessed  only  once.  Ngdsi  took  from  the 
altar  a  buzzard  wing  feather  and  from  the  fireplace  a  little  ashes.  All 
arranged  themselves  around  the  fireplace,  each  one  also  holding  a 
pinch  of  ashes  in  the  right  hand.  Ng6si  then  strewed  a  little  ashes 
along  the  inside  of  the  feather  which  she  held  in  her  left  hand,  where¬ 
upon  all  hummed  the  following  nawohchi  tawi  (discharming  song), 
Ng6si  waving  the  feather  slightly  up  and  down  to  the  time  of  the 
singing : 

DISCHARMING  SONG. 

To  the  North. 

Discharm ! 

Discharm !  • 

From  the  north, 

Yellow  buzzard, 

With  the  wing ! 

To  the  West. 

Discharm ! 

Discharm ! 

From  the  west, 

Green  (blue)  buzzard, 

With  the  wing! 

To  the  South. 

Discharm ! 

Discharm ! 

From  the  south, 

Red  buzzard, 

With  the  wing! 

1  Before  throwing  the  prize  they  run  across  the  space  within  the  circle,  but  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  break  through  the  line  of  dancers,  and  then  throw  the  objects. 


Chlwiwitoyahaiahai ! 
Chlwiwitoyahaiahai ! 
Shukwininaqo, 
Sikawicokota, 
Macayata  akwaaha! 

Chiwiwitoyahaiahai ! 
Chlwiwitoyahaiahai ! 
Shuhtawangqo, 
Cakwawicokota, 
Macayata  akwaaha! 

Chlwiwitoyahaiahai ! 
Chlwiwitoyahaiahai ! 
Shuhtatyaqo, 
Palawicokota, 
Macayata  akwaaha! 
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Chiwiwitoyahaiahai ! 
Chiwiwitoyahaiahai ! 
Shfihhohopqo, 
Qotcawicokota, 
Macayata  akwaaha! 


To  the  East. 

Discharm ! 
Discharm ! 
From  the  east 
White  buzzard, 
With  the  wing! 


To  the  North-west  (Above) 


Chiwiwitoyahaiahai ! 
Chiwiwitoyahaiahai ! 
Shuongaqo, 
Coqdmvicokota, 
Macayata  akwaaha! 


Discharm ! 
Discharm ! 
From  above, 
Black  buzzard, 
With  the  wing! 


To  the  South-west  (Below). 


Chiwiwitoyahaiahai ! 
Chiwiwitoyahaiahai ! 
Shuatyaqo, 
Maciwicokota, 
Macayata  akwaaha! 
Chiwiwitoyahaiahai ! 
Chiwiwitoyahaiahai ! 


Discharm ! 
Discharm ! 
From  below, 
Gray  buzzard, 
With  the  wing! 
Discharm ! 
Discharm ! 


While  singing  the  line  “Chiwiwitoyahai,  ”  at  every  stanza,  Ngbsi 
brushes  with  her  right  hand  the  ashes  from  the  feather  towards  the 
hatchway,  all  the  others  throwing  the  pinch  of  ashes  which  they  hold 
between  their  left  thumb  and  index  finger  in  the  same  direction,  too, 
with  a  circling  motion.  Ng6si  strews  fresh  ashes  along  the  feather, 
the  others  take  a  fresh  pinch  from  their  right  hand,  and  the  same  per¬ 
formance  is  repeated  during  the  remaining  five  verses.  After  the  last 
stanza  has  been  chanted  all  beat  the  ashes  from  their  hands,  spit  into 
their  hands,  rub  them  together,  and  finally  rub  their  bodies  with  them. 

What  is  the  object  of  this  discharming  rite?  The  Hopi  believe 
that  every  secret  fraternity  and  its  paraphernalia  possess  its  peculiar 
charm  or  influence,  which  is  injurious  to  the  initiated.  The  charm  of 
the  Snake  Fraternity  is  a  swelling  which  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the 
body;  that  of  the  Horn  Fraternity,  a  distortion  of  the  neck  and  face; 
that  of  the  Oaqol  Fraternity,  a  peculiar  swelling  on  top  of  the  head, 
etc.  Through  this  discharming  rite,  which  takes  place  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  every  Hopi  extended  ceremony,  and  on  numerous  other  occa¬ 
sions,  such  charm  is  supposed  to  be  removed  from  the  participants, 
so  that  after  that  they  may  again  mingle  with  impunity  with  nonpar¬ 
ticipants  and  in  every-day  life.  This  danger  is  considered  to  be 
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Pl.  XXVI.  Contesting  One  of  the  Prizes. 
No.  i.  The  wrangle  begins. 

No.  2.  The  wrangle  continued. 
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Pl.  XXVII.  The  Prize  Contest  in  Full  Sway. 

No.  i.  This  snapshot  view  was  obtained  as  the  crowd  of  closely  intertwined 
contestants  were  rushing  across  the  plaza,  being  impelled  by  the  forcible  efforts 
of  one  or  two  of  the  contestants. 

No.  2.  The  Climax. 
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greater  with  regard  to  the  altar  paraphernalia,  which  no  one  can  touch 
or  even  see  without  running  the  risk  of  being  charmed,  than  with 
regard  to  the  participants,  who  have  come  into  contact  more  or  less 
with  others  and  with  their  homes  during  the  ceremony.  Should  at 
any  time  any  one  in  the  village  have  a  malady  similar  to  the  charm  of 
any  fraternity,  the  chief  priest  of  that  society  is  called  to  discharm 
the  patient,  which  he  does  by  singing  the  discharming  songs  of  his 
society  over  the  sufferer. 

The  discharming  ceremony  over,  the  morning  meal  is  partaken 
of  by  most  of  the  women  in  their  homes,  by  the  novices  and  a  few  of 
the  older  women  in  the  kiva.  The  four  women  who  held  the  netted 
gourd  vessels  during  the  dance  take  them  with  them  and  the  water 
from  them  is  emptied  out  as  a  prayer  for  rain  in  some  of  their  fields. 
After  breakfast  all  reassemble  in  the  kiva,  two  other  participants  are 
decorated  and  dressed  up,  a  fresh  lot  of  trays  is  tied  up,  to  which 
occasionally  a  watermelon,  a  piece  of  calico,  a  large  round  cake,  a 
bowl,  etc.,  is  added  1  and  then  another  public  performance  takes  place. 
It  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  one  already  described — only 
the  four  women  have  not  now  the  netted  gourd  vessels.  All  have 
again  trays,  holding  also  a  pinch  of  sacred  meal  in  their  hand. 

Eight  or  ten  such  dances  take  place  during  the  day.  For  each 
one,  two  fresh  manas  are  prepared,  who  may  be  either  girls  or  women. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  dances  the  plaza  is  by  no  means 
deserted,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  interrupted  performances.  One  of 
the  trays  thrown  last  at  the  various  dancers  usually  becomes  the  object 
of  a  spirited  contention.  First,  two  or  three  try  to  tear  it  from  the 
winner.  (See  No.  1,  PI.  XXVI.)  Soon  others  take  a  hand  in  the 
wrangle,  the  number  often  swelling  up  to  fifteen  or  twenty.  (See  No.  2, 
PI.  XXVI.)  Sometimes  this  closely  knit  mass  of  humanity  will  remain 
for  some  time  stationary  at  one  spot,  or  at  least  nearly  so.  Then  one 
or  two  specially  strong  contestants,  who  may  have  succeeded  in 
getting  hold  of  the  coveted  prize,  or  of  one  of  these  closely  wedged 
in,  will  set  the  whole  body  of  contestants  in  motion  (see  PI.  XXVII), 
so  that  it  keeps  moving,  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  rapidly,  from 
one  part  of  the  plaza  to  the  other,  until  some  become  exhausted  and 
are  shaken  off  by  the  last,  especially  violent  efforts  of  others,  and 
finally  one  who  has  a  specially  good  hold  of  the  object  or  is  particu¬ 
larly  strong,  remains  victor.  I  have  seen  these  contests  last  for 
thirty,  forty,  fifty  minutes,  and  even  as  long  as  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 


1  On  one  occasion  the  women  had  included  a  large  deseeded  sunflower  disk,  which  somewhat 
resembled  a  yucca  tray,  when  it  was  hurled  through  the  air,  and  the  disgust  of  the  men,  when  they 
found  that  they  were  deceived,  caused  a  good  deal  of  hilarity. 
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and  an  hour  and  a  half,  so  that  they  continue  while  another  dance  is 
in  progress.  The  contestants  are  panting  and  bathed  in  perspiration, 
their  clothes  are  sometimes  badly  torn  (see  No.  1,  PI.  XXVIII),  and 
the  tray,  too,  is  sadly  twisted  out  of  shape.  (SeeNo.  2,  PI.  XXVIII.) 

During  the  forenoon,  while  the  dances  are  in  progress  on  the 
olaza,  the  race  for  the  two  trays  takes  place  down  in  the  valley,  as 
already  described. 

In  the  intervals  when  the  women  are  on  the  plaza,  the  chief  priest 
dismantles  the  altar,  tying  the  slabs  in  bundles  and  putting  the  smaller 
objects,  such  as  the  birds,  cloud  symbols,  etc.,  into  old  jars.  The 
small  kadbahos  are  distributed  among  the  participants  after  the  dance 
is  over  and  before  they  leave  the  kiva.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  them 
placed  into  a  blanket  when  the  altar  was  dismantled ,  their  final  dispo¬ 
sition  I  have  never  personally  witnessed,  but  am  told  by  numerous 
parties  that  they  are  either  thrust  between  the  carefully  piled  up  corn- 
ears  in  the  houses  of  the  participants  or  are  buried  as  prayer-offerings 
in  their  fields. 

For  the  last  dance,  all  the  women  rub  some  meal  into  their  faces, 
and  when  the  chief  priest  has  finished  asperging  them  on  the  plaza,  he 
pours  the  water  that  remains  in  the  medicine  bowl  into  the  little  shrine 

on  the  plaza. 

The  eagle  feathers  and  corn-ear  from  the  natsi  are,  I  understand, 
put  away  with  the  altar  paraphernalia;  the  nakwakwosis  from  the 
sprig  of  cQvi  and  the  pedestal  are  thrown  on  the  altar  sand  and  swept 
up  and  carried  out  with  it.  The  sprig  itself  is  deposited  somewhere 
by  Ngdsi,  but  this  has  not  been  witnessed. 
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No.  i.  The  Victor. 

No.  2.  The  Victor  and  his  Prize. 
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The  objects  described  in  the  following  catalogue  are  reproduc¬ 
tions,  made  by  the  firm  of  Sabatino  De  Angelis  and  Son,  of  originals 
in  the  National  Museum  of  Naples.  The  material  is  bronze,  except 
where  some  other  material  is  expressly  mentioned.  With  a  few 
exceptions  these  objects  constitute  a  fairly  representative  selection 
from  among  the  bronze  utensils,  instruments,  and  articles  of  furni¬ 
ture  in  the  great  Neapolitan  collection;  and  while  not  exact  in  every 
particular,  they  do,  nevertheless,  give  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  the 
originals.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  a  complete  and  scientific  account 
of  the  Naples  bronzes  has  never  been  issued,  it  has  seemed  worth 
while  to  prepare  a  somewhat  detailed  catalogue,  with  illustrations, 
of  these  reproductions.  It  has,  of  course,  been  out  of  the  question 
to  furnish  particulars  as  to  technical  processes  employed  in  manu¬ 
facture,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  catalogue  of  originals. 
And  it  has  been  equally  impossible  in  most  cases  to  make  out  to  what 
extent  the  originals  have  been  repaired  since  their  discovery,  or  to 
what  extent  objects  have  been  combined  without  proof.  Some  sus¬ 
picious  circumstances  have,  however,  been  noted  under  Nos.  70  and 
73.  The  question  would  be  an  interesting  one  to  follow  up;  but  even 
if  some  liberties  may  have  been  taken  in  the  past  which  a  scrupulous 
director  of  a  museum  would  not  take  to-day,  there  is  not  the  slight¬ 
est  reason  xo  suspect  any  essential  falsification  of  the  witness  of  these 
objects  to  ancient  life. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Neapolitan  bronzes  come  from  the 
Campanian  cities  buried  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79  A.  D. 
These  objects  are  designated  in  the  following  catalogue  as  Roman. 
In  regard  to  the  precise  sources  of  many  of  them,  exhumed  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  excavation,  great  uncertainty  prevails,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  even  the  most  reputable  authorities  disagree¬ 
ing.  An  extreme  instance  is  afforded  by  the  candelabrum  given 
as  No.  70  in  this  catalogue.  This  is  assigned  by  the  Antichita  di 
Ercolano  to  Herculaneum,  by  Ruggiero,  Degli  Scavi  di  Stabia ,  to 
Stabiae,  and  by  the  new  Guida  illustrata  del  Museo  Nazionale  di  Na¬ 
poli  (1907)  to  Pompeii.  In  view  of  this  situation,  it  has  seemed  wise 
to  be  sparing  with  indications  of  provenience.  The  statements  under 
this  head  made  by  the  three  works  just  cited  have  been  repeated 
when  not  in  conflict  with  one  another,  and  occasionally  some  other 
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presumably  trustworthy  authority  has  been  followed.  When  no 
such  authority  was  available,  I  have  preferred  not  to  run  the  risk 
of  making  confusion  worse  confounded.  There  is  the  more  reason 
for  this  reticence,  as  the  question  whether  a  given  object  came  from 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  or  Stabiae  is  of  very  little  consequence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  the.  utmost  importance  to  distinguish 
from  the  homogeneous  objects  found  in  these  buried  cities  other 
objects  of  earlier  date  and  style  found  in  graves  of  southern  Italy. 
Of  such  objects  the  Museum  of-  Naples  possesses  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber,  jumbled  up  in  the  exhibition  rooms  with  the  mass  of  things  from 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Some  of  these  earlier  products  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  present  collection,  and  these,  so  far  as  recognized, 
have  been  grouped  together  under  the  category  of  “Pre-Roman 
Objects.”  The  task  of  distinction  has  not  always  been  easy.  In 
one  instance  (No.  7)  I  have  ventured  to  reject  the  explicit  statement 
of  the  official  inventory  of  the  Naples  Museum,  which  I  have  con¬ 
sulted  on  this  point  as  on  several  others.  I  can  only  hope  that  in 
this  attempt  at  classification  no  serious  mistakes  have  been  made. 

For  purposes  of  identification  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  give  for 
each  piece  the  inventory  number  attached  to  it  in  the  Naples  Museum. 
In  determining  these,  it  has  been  necessary  to  rely  on  the  indications, 
not  always  self-consistent,  afforded  by  De  Angelis  in  his  catalogue 
and  on  the  copper  tags  attached  to  his  products,  with  such  confirma¬ 
tion  and  correction  as  could  be  obtained  from  books  and  photographs. 
Whenever  any  reason  has  been  discovered  for  doubting  a  number, 
an  interrogation  mark  has  been  used.  Doubtless  some  errors  have 
crept  in,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  numerous. 

The  attempt  has  not  been  made  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the 
places  of  publication  of  individual  objects,  but  rather  to  refer  to 
the  most  important,  as  well  as  to  the  most  accessible.  Overbeck’s 
Pompeii  is  cited  by  its  fourth  edition  (1884),  and  Mau’s  Pompeii, 
translated  by  Kelsey,  by  its  revised  edition  (1902). 

Professor  M.  H.  Morgan,  of  Harvard  University,  has  given  me 
the  benefit  of  his  advice  on  two  or  three  matters,  and  Mr.  H.  F. 
De  Cou  has  corrected  and  extended  my  notes  at  numerous  points. 
To  both  of  these  gentlemen  I  herewith  express  my  thanks. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Ant.  di  Erc.=  Antichita  di  Ercolano. 

C.  I.  L.=  Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarum. 

Jahrb.  des  arch.  Instituts  —  Jahrbuch  des  kaiserlich  deutschen  archao- 
logischen  Instituts. 

Mus.  Borb.=  Real  Museo  Borbonico. 

Not.  d.  Scavi  =  Notizie  degli  scavi  di  antichita. 
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PRE-ROMAN  OBJECTS 


1.  (24101)  Greek  Hydria 

Shape  similar  to  that  of  the  Attic  earthenware  hydria  of  the  late  sixth  and 
early  fifth  century  B.  C.  ( British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Vases,  II,  p.  5,  Fig.  14), 
but  somewhat  more  slender.  On  the  lip,  bead  and  egg  patterns.  On  the 
shoulder,  tongue  pattern.  Around  the  body,  at  the  height  of  the  lateral  handles, 
a  guilloche  between  groups  of  incised  lines.  On  the  Lesbian  cyma  of  the  foot 
a  pattern  consisting  of  leaves  alternating  with  fractional  palmettes(  ?).  The 
lateral  handles  are  edged  with  bead  pattern,  and  each  bears  in  relief  two 
identical  nude  male  standing  figures,  placed  head  to  head;  the  attach¬ 
ments  have  the  form  of  palmettes.  The  upright  handle,  fo  ming  a  curve  of 
double  flexure,  is  ornamented  with  three  bead  patterns;  the  lower  attachment 
has  the  form  of  a  Gorgon’s  face  and  arms,  with  the  addition  of  the  foreparts 
of  two  horses;  at  the  upper  terriiination  of  the  handle  is  a  lion’s  head,  with 
open  mouth  and  protruding  tongue,  and  with  mane  running  back  some  distance 
along  the  handle. 

Naples  73144.  Locri.  Late  s  xth  century  B.  C.  _  Mus.  Borb.  Ill,  lxii.  For  the  Gorgoneion 
see  Furtwangler  in  Roscher,  Lexikon  der  griech.  u.  rom.  Mythologie,  I,  1712.  For  the  horses  cf. 
De  Ridder,  Bronzes  de  I’Acropole,  Nos.  145-148,  197;  for  the  nude  male  figures,  ib.  No.  168. 

2.  (24095)  Greek  Pitcher 

Around  the  trifoliate  lip,  an  egg  pattern.  On  the  shoulder  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  tongue  patterns,  between  which  is  a  guilloche.  The  handle 
is  ribbed. 

Naples  73047.  Fifth  (?)  century  B.  C. 

3.  (24097)  Greek  Pitcher 

Around  the  trifoliate  lip,  bead  and  egg  patterns.  On  the  shoulder,  incised 
encircling  rings.  On  the  body,  tongue  pattern.  The  lower  attachment  of  the 
ribbed  handle  has  the  form  of  a  siren  with  recurved  wings,  her  feet  resting  on 
a  palmette. 

Naples  69046.  Fifth  century  B.  C. 

4*  (24091)  Pitcher 

The  receptacle  rests  on  a  high  support;  which  has  a  corrugated  border,  three 
claw  feet  and  pendent  palmettes  between  the  feet.  On  the  shoulder  is  a  tongue 
pattern.  The  extravagantly  elongated  neck  is  encircled  at  two  points  with 
collars,  and  the  trefoil  lip  is  corrugated  vertically.  The  flat,  three-ribbed 
handle  is  supported  by  an  openwork  relief,  representing  a  four-horse  chariot  and 
charioteer  in  front  view.  Below  the  chariot  is  a  lion’s  mask  and  at  each  side 
the  forepart  of  a  snake.  Long-stemmed  palmettes  connect  the  heads  of  the 
outer  horses  with  the  handle.  At  each  end  of  the  upper  attachment  of  the 
handle  is  a  disk  ornamented  with  a  rosette. 

Naples  69089.  Ruvo  (according  to  Monaco,  Handbook  to  the  Naples  Museum) . 
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5.  (24046)  Pitcher 

The  lower  attachment  of  the  handle  has  the  form  of  a  palmette. 

Naples  69156.  Pitchers  of  the  type  represented  by  this  and  the  following  specimen  are  com¬ 
mon  in  Italian  tombs  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  See  Gsell,  Fouilles  de  Vulct ,  p.  518. 

6.  (24047)  Pitcher 

The  ribbed  handle  has  a  leaf-shaped  attachment  below. 

Naples  69x54.  See  preceding  note. 

7.  (24098)  Basin 

The  deep  bowl  is  united  to  a  support  in  the  form  of  a  fluted  ring  with  three 
claw  feet.  On  the  lip,  an  egg  pattern.  Each  of  the  two  fixed  handles  represents 
two  elongated  lions,  with  an  upright  floral  ornament  between  them,  while  the 

attachments  end  in  snakes’  heads,  broad  and  flat. 

Naples  73549.  Mus.  Borb.  VI,  lxii,  2.  Although  ascribed  in  the  inventory  of  the  Naples 
Museum  to  Herculaneum,  this  basin  appears  on  the  evidence  of  style  to  oe  of  the  sixth  century  r>. 
C.,  and  probably  Greek.  Cf.  the  archaic  basin  from  Lucama,  Not.  a.  Scam ,  1897,  P-  hi g.  10. 

8.  (24088)  Basin 

Deep,  almost  hemispherical,  bowl  without  base  or  feet.  On  the  convex 
rim,  a  tongue  pattern,  interrupted  at  four  equidistant  points  by  palmettes  and 
encircled  by  a  bead  pattern.  If  there  were  handles  originally,  they  have  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Naples  73697.  Fifth-fourth  century  B.  C. 

9.  (24093)  Basin 

Shallow  bowl  without  base  or  feet.  Two  plain  handles,  which  play  in 

bobbin-like  attachments. 

Naples  76583.  Fifth-fourth  century  B.  C. 

10.  (24176)  Corded  Cista 

The  cylindrical  vessel  has  nine  horizontal  rings.  There  are  three  low 
cylindrical  feet  placed  horizontally.  The  two  bails  are  spirally  grooved  in 
imitation  of  ropes  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length;  they  swing  in  loops 

formed  by  strips  of  bronze  riveted  to  the  vessel. 

Naples  68881.  Fifth  century  B.  C.  Found  near  Nocera  in  Campania.  Bullettino  archeo- 
logico  napolitano,  N.  5.,  V  (1857),  PI.  III.  On  vessels  of  this  type,  called  in  Italian  ciste  a  cordon %, 
see  Mau  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Realencyclo pddie ,  s.  v.  cista ,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

11.  (24262)  Small  Pail 

The  shoulder  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  vessel  have  two  similar 
bands  of  ornaments,  each  consisting  of  two  rows  of  leaf-shaped  figures,  the 
points  of  the  upper  row  directed  downward,  those  of  the  lower  row  upward. 
Between  the  two  bands  are  two  pairs  of  incised  horizontal  rings.  The  single 
bail,  made  of  stout  wire,  has  a  loop  at  the  top.  The  attachments  are  in  pal¬ 
mette  form. 

Naples  68871.  This  pail  is  probably  identical  with  one  figured  in  the  Bullettino  archeo- 
logico  napolitano ,  N.  S.,  V  (1857),  PI.  III.  In  that  case  it  was  found  near  Nocera  m  Campania. 

12.  (24279)  Pail 

Around  the  lip,  egg  pattern.  Two  plain  bails,  whose  attachments  terminate 

in  palmettes  below.  The  three  feet  spool-shaped. 

Naples  68865.  Mus.  Borb.  IV,  xii,  2;  Overbeck,  Pompeii,  Fig.  241,  d ;  Mau -Kelsey,  Pompeii, 
Fig.  204,  d.  For  the  shape  compare  the  more  elaborate  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  (C at-a 
logue  of  Bronzes,  No.  650,  p.  107L 
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13.  (24266)  Pail 

The  vessel  is  without  ornamentation.  The  single  bail  is  of  iron,  and  is 
bent  into  a  sort  of  loop  at  the  top.  The  attachments  end  in  dogs’  (?)  heads. 
Naples  1 10740. 

14.  (24277)  Pail 

The  unusually  thin  vessel  is  without  ornamentation.  The  single  bail  was 
of  iron,  now  mostly  corroded  away. 

Naples  68864. 

15.  (24250)  Etruscan  Candelabrum 

Three  claw-footed  legs.  Plain  shaft  encircled  by  two  rings  below  and  by 
three  and  then  two  disks  above.  Four  arms  terminating  in  spikes  for  candles. 
Surmounting  the  shaft  is  a  rudely  modeled  cock. 

Naples  73150. 

16.  (24258)  Candelabrum 

Base  three-legged,  with  openwork  ornament.  Two  sections  of  the  shaft 
are  pentagonal  and  are  ornamented  with  incised  rosettes  and  other  patterns. 
The  remainder  of  the  shaft  is  cylindrical  and  horizontally  corrugated.  The 
capital  is  quasi-Corinthian.  From  its  top  rises  the  candle  holder,  shaped  some¬ 
what  like  a  flower  on  its  stem.  On  the  exterior  of  the  holder  are  incised  patterns; 
within  is  an  upright  spike  for  a  candle. 

Naples  73195.  Nocera.  Quaranta,  Di  un  candelabro  di  bronzo  trovato  nelle  vicinanze  dell' 
anHca  Nuceria  Alfaterna;  Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Dictionnaire  des  antiquites,  I,  Fig.  1080. 

17.  (24220)  Lamp 

The  shallow,  cylindrical  receptacle  for  oil  is  ornamented  on  the  edge  with 
bead  pattern  and  below  that,  with  a  tongue  pattern.  There  are  three  equidis¬ 
tant  nozzles  for  wicks  and  a  mask  of  Silenus,  the  hollow  space  behind  which 
does  not  communicate  with  the  receptacle.  In  the  center  rises  a  quasi-Doric 
column  surmounted  by  a  siren  with  folded  wings.  Above  her  head  is  a  ring, 
by  which  the  lamp  could  be  carried. 

Naples  72198.  Fifth  century  B.  C.  Mus.  Borb.  XV,  xxii  Weicker,  Der  Seelenvogel,  p.  192. 


ROMAN  OBJECTS 


CHEST 

A  well-to-do  Roman  needed  a  strong  box  in  which  valuables 
could  be  kept.  This  often  stood  in  the  atrium  of  the  house.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  original  of  the  chest  here  exhibited. 

18.  (24283)  Chest 

The  chest  is  of  wood  (?),  sheathed  with  iron  and  finished  with  bronze  trim¬ 
mings.  On  the  front  are  various  heads  and  busts,  as  follows:  in  the  lower 
row  a  maenad,  ivy-crowned,  between  two  Cupids,  one  having  an  ivy-wreath 
around  his  neck  and  the  other  a  crown  of  grape  clusters  on  his  head ;  in  the 
upper  row  a  boar’s  head  between  a  Diana,  characterized  by  her  quiver,  and 
a  maenad,  wearing  a  fawn’s  skin;  above  the  boar,  a  lion’s  (?)  head.  .  For 
raising  the  lid  there  is  a  handle,  formed  of  two  palmettes.  The  fastenings  of 

the  lid  are  at  the  two  ends  of  the  chest. 

Naples  73021.  Pompeii.  De  Longp6rier.  Revue  archeologique,  1868  2.  PI.  xx  and  p.  171; 
Mau-Kelsey,  Pompeii,  Fig.  120.  [The  boar’s  head  is  missing  from  this  reproduction.] 

COUCHES 

The  Romans  reclined  at  dinner  upon  couches,  which  were  sim¬ 
ilar  to  their  beds.  The  typical  dining-room  contained  three  couches, 
each  intended  to  accommodate  three  persons.  The  “upper”  couch 
(, lectus  summus )  had  a  headboard,  the  “lower”  ( lectus  imus )  a  foot¬ 
board.  See  Mau-Kelsey,  Pompeii,  pp.  263,  367,  368;  Ransom,  Stud¬ 
ies  in  Ancient  Furniture,  p.  32.  The  three  couches  of  a  set  would 
naturally  be  of  a  similar  pattern,  and  in  particular  the  two  pairs  of 
curved  end-rests  ( fulcra )  would  correspond.  The  descriptions  of 
the  four  following  objects  have  been  written  on  the  assumption  that 
these  objects  in  their  original  form  were  dining  couches  rather  than 
bedsteads. 

19.  (24299)  Couch 

Parts  of  two  or  three  couches,  improperly  restored  as  a  single  couch  with 
five  legs. 

Naples  72985. 

20.  (24289)  Couch 

Parts  of  one  or  more  couches  improperly  restored  as  a  seat. 

Naples  111764.  There  is  probably  no  warrant  for  the  curving  form  given  in  the  restoration 
to  the  two  long  sides. 
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21.  (24282)  “Bisellium” 

Parts  of  two  or  three  couches,  improperly  restored  as  a  seat.  The  two 
fulcra  in  front  end  in  horses’  heads  abov-e  and  have  busts  of  bearded,  horned 
satyrs  on  the  medallions  below.  Those  at  the  back  end  in  heads  of  aquatic  birds 
above  and  have  masks  of  Medusa  below.  The  rails  are  inlaid  with  copper 
and  silver  in  alternating  meanders  and  rosettes. 

Naples  72988.  Pompeii.  Mus.  Borb.  II,  xxxi,  i;  Overbeck,  Pompeii,  Fig.  227. 

22.  (24306)  “Bisellium” 

Parts  of  two  or  three  couches  improperly  restored  as  a  seat.  The  two  ful¬ 
cra  in  front  end  above  in  mules’  heads  and  have  busts  of  bearded,  horned  satyrs, 
ivy-crowned,  on. the  medallions  below.  Those  at  the  back  end  above  in  heads 
of  aquatic  birds  and  have  masks  of  Medusa  on  the  medallions  below.  The  rails 
in  front  are  inlaid  with  copper  and  silver  in  alternating  meanders  and  rosettes. 
Each  foot  has  an  inlaid  garland  and  rosette,  and  there  are  still  other  inlaid 
patterns  on  the  legs. 

Naples  72992.  Pompeii.  Mus.  Borb.  II,  xxxi,  2;  Overbeck,  Pompeii,  Fig.  227.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  shows  two  satyrs,  one  of  which  is  now  missing. 


TABLES  AND  STANDS 

The  light  tables  or  stands  represented  in  this  collection  were  used 
in  Roman  houses  for  supporting  vases  and  other  such  objects.  See 
Overbeck,  Pompeii ,  p.  429;  Mau-Kelsey,  Pompeii ,  p.  369. 

23.  (24259)  Round  Table 

Three  claw-footed  legs,  resting  on  a  low,  three-armed,  molded  base.  They 
are  ornamented  with  an  elaborate  pattern  of  scrolls,  wings,  palmettes,  etc., 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  an  archaistic  head  of  Hercules,  bearded  and  wearing 
a  lion’s  skin.  They  are  united  by  three  scrolls  attached  to  an  upright,  molded 
centerpiece.  Higher  up,  the  legs  take  the  form  of  sphinxes,  from  between 
whose  wdngs  rise  floral  stems.  The  circular  top  rests  on  a  three-armed  sup¬ 
port  attached  to  these  stems.  The  high  rim  around  the  tray  is  adorned  with 
garlands  of  leaves  and  fruits  suspended  from  ox-skulls. 

Naples  72995.  Perhaps  from  Herculaneum.  Mus.  Borb.  IX,  xm;  Mau-Kelsey,  Pompeii, 
Fig.  191.  Pernice,  Jahrbuch  des  archdologischen  lnstituts,  1908,  pp.  107  ff.,  argues  that  the  round 
tray  did  not  originally  belong  to  the  tripod. 

24.  (24281)  Round  Table 

Claw-footed  legs  rest  on  a  triangular  base,  consisting  of  three  molded,  cylin¬ 
drical  supports,  connected  by  crossbars.  Near  the  top  each  leg  takes  the  form 
of  the  forepart  of  a  hound  springing  upward  from  a  group  of  leaves.  A  three¬ 
armed  brace  connects  the  legs. 

.  Naples  78613. 

25.  (24288)  Rectangular  Table 

Four  legs,  each  ending  below  in  a  hoof  and  having  a  horse’s  head  near  the 
top.  The  legs  are  connected  in  such  a  way  that  the  top  can  be  raised  or  low¬ 
ered.  The  frame  of  the  top  has  inlaid  rosettes  in  front. 

Naples  1 1 1047.  Pompeii.  Not.  d.  Scavi,  1876,  p.  27.  According  to  this  record  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  evidence  that  the  original  top  was  of  wood,  as  in  this  reproduction. 
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26.  (24290)  Rectangular  Table 

The  four  legs  are  connected  in  such  a  way  that  the  top  can  be  raised  or 
lowered.  They  end  below  in  claw  feet  on  round,  molded  bases.  Above  they 
are  encircled  with  acanthus  and  other  leaves,  from  which  emerge  young  satyrs, 
each  holding  a  rabbit  under  the  left  arm.  The  legs,  below  the  acanthus 
leaves,  are  ornamented  with  elaborate  floral  patterns,  inlaid  in  silver  (?), 
while  other  less  elaborate  patterns  are  inlaid  on  the  adjustable  connecting 

pieces  and  the  frame  of  the  marble  top. 

Naples  72994.  Pompeii.  Mus.  Borb.  XV,  vi;  Overbeck,  Pompeii ,  Fig.  230,  c. 


27.  (24291)  Stand 

Four  claw  feet  resting  on  round,  molded  bases  support  a  rectangular  pedes¬ 
tal,  on  whose  upper  surface,  at  each  corner,  is  an  inlaid  copper  rosette.  On 
the  center  of  this  pedestal  is  a  smaller,  round  pedestal,  on  which  is  a  Victory 
poised  upon  a  sphere.  With  her  right  hand  she  supports  against  her  shoulder 
a  trophy  (cuirass,  helmet,  shield  and  sword,  attached  to  a  cross).  In  her  left 
hand  there  may  have  been  a  palm  branch.  On  the  sphere  are  a  star  and  a  cres¬ 
cent  of  copper  inlay.  Behind  the  Victory  is  a  rectangular  pillar,  unusually 
elongated,  but  otherwise  typical,  surmounted  by  a  bearded  head  representing 
Hermes.  Above  the  head  the  support  assumes  a  vase-like  form,  upon  which 
is  a  four-armed  rest. 

Naples  72987.  Pompeii.  Fiorelli,  Scavi  di  Pompeii  dal  1861  al  1872,  p.  163,  No.  140.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  notice  there  whs  a  small  square  of  marble  on  the  four-armed  rest.  The  whole 
probably  formed  a  stand  for  sothe  light  object,  such  as  a  small  vase. 


28.  (24159,  24297)  .  Tripod  and  Tray 

The  round  tray  hash  flange,  which  rests  upon  the  tripod,  without  being  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  The  tripod  is  adjustable.  The  legs  are  claw-footed  and  have 
leaf  and  other  ornaments,  one  of  which  appears  to  represent  the  head  and  part 

of  the  body  of  a  serpent. (?) 

Naples  73950?  Mus.  Borb.  V,  lx,  4;  Overbeck,  Pompeii ,  Fig.  230,  b. 

29.  (24164)  T,I|TPOD 

The  tripod  is  sjdfu$table.  The  flat  legs  are  claw-footed  and  have  leaf-shaped 
terminations  above!  These  must  have  supported  a  round  tray,  like  that  of  No. 

28.  '  *  /' 

Naples  73952.  / 

I  4 

i  FOLDING  STOOLS 

The  two  folding  stools  wThich  follow  resemble  in  construction  the 
curule  seat  {sella  curulis),  which  was  used  as  a  symbol  of  office  by 
Roman  municipal  magistrates,  as  well  as  by  the  higher  magistrates 
of  Rome  itself.  Perhaps,  as  is  commonly  believed,  these  speci¬ 
mens  actually  served  as  sellae  curules;  but  possibly  they  were  for 
ordinary  domestic  use.  See  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities ,  s.  v.  sella. 


30.  (24305)  Folding  Stool 

The  legs  end  below  in  the  heads  of  animals,  holding  in  their  open  mouths 
transversely  ribbed  pieces,  which  rest  upon  the  floor. 

Naples  73153.  Mus.  Borb.  VI,  xxvin. 
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31.  (24300)  Folding  Stool 

The  legs  end  below  in  animals’  heads,  similar  to  those  of  No.  30,  but  fan¬ 
tastically  prolonged  into  a  sort  of  proboscis,  which  rests  upon  the  floor. 

Naples  73152.  Mus.  Borb.  VI,  xxvm.  The  design  of  garlands  on  the  modern  wooden 
frame  is  said  in  the  text  of  the  Museo  Borbonico  to  be  copied  from  the  impression  left  by  the  origi¬ 
nal  ivory  (?)  frame. 


OTHER  FURNITURE 


32.  (24162)  Chair 

Only  the  bronze  portions  are  antique. 

Naples  1 1 1050.  Pompeii.  Not.  d.  Scavi,  1876,  p.  27. 

33.  (24284)  Bench 

The  legs  are  set  a  good  way  in  from  the  ends.  They  curve  outward,  and 
each  pair  rest  on  a  flat  cross-bar. 

Naples  73017.  From  the  so-called  Stabian  Baths  of  Pompeii  (?). 

34.  (24280)  Basin 

In  the  center  of  the  basin  are  patterns  of  silver  and  copper  inlay.  Around 

the  edge  is  an  egg-and-dart  pattern.  The  basin  rests  upon  a  marble  support, 

which  is  decorated  with  downward-pointing  leaves  and  fruit-stems. 

Naples  72990.  The  statement  of  Monaco  that  this  basin  is  from  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii 
appears  to  be  without  foundation.  Probably  it  is.  from  a  private  house,  like  the  marble  basin 
shown  in  Overbeck,  Pompeii,  Fig.  236. 


LAMPS 

Candles  of  wax  and  of  tallow  were  familiar  to  the  ancient 
Romans,  but  their  use  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  poor. 
Lamps,  in  which  olive  oil  was  burned,  were  Jn  mtjfcff  more  general 
use.  The  cheaper  ones,  which  have  survived,  in  impiense  numbers, 
are  of  earthenware,  but  bronze  lamps  wereynot  rare.  They  are 
small,  and  have  usually  one,  two,  or  three  nozzles  for  wicks.  The 
aperture  for  filling  the  lamp  is  provided  with  a  removable  cover. 
If  the  lamp  was  to  be  carried  about,  it  has  a  handle,  often  of  orna¬ 
mental  form.  Many  lamps  are  furnished  with  chains  for  suspension. 

35.  (24212,  24308)  Lamp 

Three  nozzles.  Handle  formed  of  two  curving  stems,  attached  above  to 
a  heart-shaped  plate,  which  is  ornamented  at  top  and  bottom  with  palmettes. 
On  the  cover  a  dancing  (?)  youth,  poised  on  his  right  foot  and  looking  back¬ 
ward.  He  is  nude,  except  for  a  loin-cloth;  on  his  head  is  a  peaked  cap;  from 
his  right  hand  a  pick-wick  depends  by  ring  and  chain.  The  small  pedestal  to 
which  the  foot  of  the  statuette  is  attached  is  furnished  with  two  projections 
corresponding  to  two  slots.  Except  when  the  statuette  is  so  turned  that  the 
projections  slip  through  the  slots,  the  lifting  of  the  figure  lifts  the  entire  cover. 

Naples  72254.  Ant.  di  Ere.  VIII,  xxvm;  Mus.  Borb.  IV,  lviii;  Overbeck,  Pompeii,  Fig. 
231,  o;  Mau-Kelsey,  Pompeii,  Fig.  196. 
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36.  (24237)  Lamp 

One  nozzle.  The  handle  resembles  two  stems,  attached  below  by  simple 
leaves,  drawn  together  at  the  middle  by  a  band,  and  united  above  to  a  heart- 
shaped  member.  To  the  point  of  this  member  the  cover  is  attached  by  a 
chain  and  rings.  Towards  the  front  are  rosettes,  one  on  each  side,  connected 
by  a  stem  passing  underneath  the  lamp. 

Naples  72221. 

37.  (24239)  Lamp 

This  lamp  resembles  No.  36  in. design,  but  is  smaller  and  somewhat  simpler. 
The  cover  is  missing. 

Naples  72223. 

38.  (24257)  Lamp 

One  nozzle.  The  handle  is  attached  below  by  a  mask  of  Silenus  (?),  and 
its  free  upper  end  is  modeled  as  a  lion’s  head. 

Naples  72327.  Mus.  Borb.  VI,  xlvii,  3  shows  a  similar  handle. 

39.  (24213)  Suspension  Lamp 

Three  equi-distant  arms  end  in  nozzles  for  wicks.  The  body  of  the  lamp 
is  ornamented  with  a  festoon  of  leaves  and  ribbons  and  with  three  masks. 

Naples  72180.  Herculaneum.  Ant.  di  Ere.  VIII,  Li;  Mus.  Borb.  VI,  xlvii, 1;  Overbeck, 
Pompeii,  Fig.  231,  q;  Mau-Kelsey,  Pompeii,  Fig.  197. 

40.  (24255)  Suspension  Lamp 

Two  nozzles.  On  each  side  the  forepart  of  a  bull.  Where  the  body  of 

the  lamp  begins  to  pass  into  the  nozzle  at  either  end  there  is  a  sort  of  stem, 

going  underneath  and  terminating  above  in  a  flower  on  each  side.  On  the  top 

of  the  lamp  are  two  ducks,  their  heads  bent  back  to  form  rings  for  the  suspension 

chains.  The  inscription-plate  gives  the  owner’s  name  as  Decius  Junius  Proculus. 

Naples  72166.  Pompeii.  Mus.  Borb.  XVI,  Frontispiece.  The  inscription  (C.  I.  L.  X. 
8071,41)  reads:  D  ■  IVNI  PROQVLI. 

41.  (24253)  Suspension  Lamp 

Three  nozzles.  The  body  is  adorned  with  a  festoon  of  leaves  and  ribbons 
and  three  differing  masks, — one  of  them  at  least  a  theatric  mask.  The  cover  is 
in  the  form  of  a  fluted  vase,  its  bottom  perforated  to  permit  the  introduction 
of  oil  into  the  lamp.  This  cover  is  so  contrived  that  it  cannot  be  removed 
except  in  one  position,  which  allows  two  projections  to  slip  through  two  cor¬ 
responding  slots  in  the  mouth  of  the  lamp. 

Naples  72181. 

42.  (24225)  Lamp  with  Folding  Handle 

There  is  one  nozzle,  just  behind  which  there  passes  under  the  lamp  a  sort 
of  stem,  ending  in  rosettes  above.  The  handle,  hinged  at  the  middle,  is  attached 
to  the  lamp  by  two  heads  of  aquatic  birds. 

Naples  72336.  Stabiae.  Ant.  di  Ere.  VIII,  LV.  The  illustration  shows.a  cover,  attached  by 
a  chain  to  the  inner  end  of  the  handle.  This  cover  appears  to  be  now  missing. 

43.  (24218,  24023)  Night  Lamp  and  Saucer 

The  egg-shaped  body  of  the  lamp  is  loaded  with  lead  in  its  lower  part  to 
ensure  stability.  The  cylindrical  tube  for  the  wick  has  a  slit  on  one  side  to 
provide  contact  with  the  oil.  When  the  hinged'eover  was  shut  down,  the  flame 
was  largely  concealed.  There  is  a  short  flat  handle.  The  shallow  plate  or 
saucer,  found  with  the  lamp,  may  have  been  been  used  with  it. 

Naples  72298.  Stabias.  Ant.  di  Ere.  VIII,  lv. 
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CANDELABRA 

The  word  candelabrum,  originally  signifying  a  candle  holder 
(cf.  Nos.  15,  16),  came  to  be  applied  to  lamp  standards,  which  resem¬ 
bled  in  construction  the  candle  holders.  The  essential  parts  of  one  of 
these  lamp  standards  are:  (1)  a  three-footed  base;  (2)  a  shaft; 
(3)  a  disk  for  a  single  lamp.  Tall  candelabra  of  this  type  stood 
on  the  floor;  short  ones,  like  No.  66,  on  tables.  The  name  candelabra 
is  further  applied  to  other  lamp  holders  of  elaborate  design,  such  as 
Nos.  67-73.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  and 
Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Dictionnaire  des  antiquites ,  s.  v.  candelabrum; 
Mau-Kelsey,  Pompeii ,  p.  372. 

44.  (24241)  Candelabrum 

The  horizontal  portion  of  each  leg  ends  in  the  head  of  some  feline  animal, 
which  grips  in  its  jaws  the  claw  foot.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  leg  is  a 
leaf  with  recurved  point.  Between  the  legs  are  double  palmettes  with  female 
masks  (Medusa  ?)  at  the  center.  The  fluted  shaft  rises  from  an  ornamented 
socket  or  base.  The  vase-like  top  is  ornamented  with  various  patterns  in  relief. 
Naples  73046. 

45.  (24238)  Candelabrum 

This  candelabrum  resembles  No.  44  in  structure  and  in  ornamental  details, 
but  is  smaller. 

Naples  73049.  Ant.  di  Ere.  VIII,  lxxviii  (?) 

46.  (24236)  Candelabrum 

Between  the  claw-footed  legs  are  open-work  palmettes.  Acanthus  leaves, 
starting  from  the  base  of  the  shaft,  extend  on  to  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 
legs.  The  shaft  is  fluted.  The  vase-like  top  is  ornamented  with  various 
patterns  in  relief. 

Naples  73032. 

47.  (24229)  Candelabrum 

The  three  legs  have  an  unusual  amount  of  curvature,  and  the  claw  feet 
rest  on  rectangular  molded  bases.  Between  the  legs  are  double  palmettes. 
The  shaft,  rising  from  an  ornamented  socket,  is  surrounded  below  by  four  rows 
of  leaves,  and  above  these  is  fluted  with  alternately  deep  and  shallow  channels. 
The  vase-like  top  has  comparatively  little  ornamentation. 

Naples  73048. 

48.  (24228)  Candelabrum 

Between  the  claw-footed  legs  are  relatively' large  tragic  masks  in  horizontal 
position.  The  shaft  is  fluted.  The  vase-like  top  is  ornamented  with  patterns 
in  relief. 

Naples  73050. 

49.  (24244)  Candelabrum 

Between  the  claw-footed  legs  are  ornaments,  each  consisting  of  the  head 
of  a  horned  and  bearded  satyr  and  of  a  system  of  palmettes.  The  transition 
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from  legs  to  shaft  is  covered  by  three  inverted  acanthus  leaves.  The  shaft, 
which  springs  from  a  group  of  conventionalized  leaves,  is  fluted  with  alternately 
deep  and  shallow  channels  and  is  surmounted  by  a  fantastic  three-cornered 
capital,  whose  angles  are  formed  by  the  foreparts  of  winged  monsters.  Upon 
this  capital  is  a  vase-like  top,  ornamented  with  patterns  in  relief. 

Naples  73045- 

50.  (24245)  Candelabrum 

There  are  long  leaf  ornaments  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  claw-footed 
legs.  The  fluted  shaft  springs  from  a  sort  of  calyx,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
modified  Ionic  capital  with  diagonally  placed  volutes.  Upon  the  capital  is 
a  female  head,  and  upon  this  the  lamp-support,  its  disk  edged  with  bead  and 
egg-and-dart  ornaments. 

Naples  73051.  Ant.  di  Ere.  VIII,  lxxvii. 

51.  (24247)  Candelabrum 

The  claw  feet  rest  upon  open-mouthed  frogs.  Between  the  legs  are  palm- 
ettes.  The  lower  part  of  the  shaft  is  encircled  with  inverted  leaves,  three  of 
which  extend  on  to  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  legs.  The  main  portion  of  the 
shaft  is  fluted  and  is  surmounted  by  a  bell-shaped  capital.  Upon  this  stands 
a  triple  herm, —  three  male  figures,  modeled  down  to  the  loins  and  carrying 
on  their  shoulders  a  he-goat,  a  calf  (?)  and  a  lamb  (?).  The  one  with  the  he- 
goat  is  himself  horned  and  probably  represents  the  god  Pan.  From  the  center 
of  the  triple  herm  rises  a  short  stem,  which  expands  into  the  lamp-support. 
Naples  73055- 

52.  (24232)  Candelabrum 

The  claw  feet  rest  on  round,  molded  pedestals.  Between  the  legs  are 
leaf-like  ornaments  bearing  palmettes  on  their  upper  surfaces.  The  socket 
from  which  the  fluted  shaft  rises  is  ornamented  with  tongue  patterns.  The 
capital  is  bud-shaped,  with  heads  of  aquatic  birds  emerging  from  between  the 
sepals.  Two  rows  of  leaves  encircle  the  base  of  the  top.  The  disk  for  the 
lamp  is  scalloped. 

Naples  73042. 

53.  (24256)  Candelab.rum 

The  three  legs  imitate  human  right  legs.  Above  them  is  a  circular  plate, 
bearing  on  its  center  a  molded  base,  from  which  rises  the  plain  rectangular 
shaft  surmounted  by  two  terminal  busts.  These  seem  to  have  each  a  pair  of 
small  wings  and  may  be  intended  for  Cupid  and  Psyche.  The  smaller  adjustable 
shaft  bears  a  vase-like  top. 

Naples  113417.  Pompeii.  Not.  d.  Scavi,  1880,  p.  152. 

54.  (24230)  Candelabrum 

Feet  and  shaft  are  formed  by  three  serpents  twisted  together.  From 
between  their  heads  rises  the  vase-like  top. 

Naples  109715. 

55.  (24233)  Candelabrum 

Legs  and  shaft  imitate  a  reed-like  plant,  which  divides  above  into  three 
branches,  supporting  the  disk. 

Naples  72172  (?)  Ant.  di  Erc.V III,  lxxii  (?). 
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56.  (24242)  Candelabrum 

The  three  feet  are  connected  by  means  of  recurved  leaves,  volutes  and 
palmettes  to  the  corners  of  a  base,  whose  three  sides  are  bordered  with  leaf-and- 
dart  patterns  and  whose  edges  bear  bead  patterns.  The  transition  from  base 
to  shaft  is  effected  by  three  inverted  palmette  leaves.  The  fluted  shaft  is 
apparently  conceived  as  made  up  of  separate  rods,  held  together  at  one  point 
by  a  sort  of  ferule.  From  the  shaft  rises  the  vase-like  top,  decorated  with 
leaves. 

Naples  73023. 


57.  (24231)  Candelabrum 

Above  the  three  claw  feet  is  a  plate-like  member,  elaborately  ornamented 
with  concentric  patterns  on  its  upper  surface  and  its  edges.  From  a  socket  on 
the  center  of  the  plate  rises  the  fluted  shaft.  Above  the  shaft  transitional 
members  lead  to  the  vase-like  top,  all  profusely  decorated  with  floral  and  other 
patterns,  even  on  the  upper  surface  where  the  lamp  rested. 

Naples  73087.  Mus.  Borb.  I.  xi. 

58.  (24246)  Candelabrum 

Above  the  three  claw  feet  is  a  plate-like  member,  decorated  with  a  laurel 
wreath  and  other  patterns.  From  a  socket  on  the  center  of  the  plate  rises  the 
fluted  shaft.  Above  the  shaft  transitional  members  lead  to  the  vase-like  top, 
all  profusely  decorated  with  leaf  and  other  patterns. 

Naples  73090. 

59.  (24234)  Candelabrum 

Above  the  three  claw  feet  is  a  plate-like  member,  decorated  with  various 
concentric  patterns.  From  a  socket  on  the  center  of  the  plate  rises  the  fluted 
shaft.  Above  the  shaft  transitional  members  lead  to  the  vase-like  top,  all 
profusely  decorated  with  floral  and  other  patterns. 

Naples  73091. 


60.  (24248)  Candelabrum  and  Lamp 

The  three  feet,  which  imitate  no  natural  form,  are  constructed  as  if  hinged  at 
the  middle.  Above  them  is  a  plain  disk,  convex  on  its  upper  face.  From  the 
center  of  this,  without  any  ornamental  socket,  rises  the  fluted  shaft.  Above 
the  shaft  is  a  simple,  unornamented  top.  Furthermore,  this  candelabrum  car¬ 
ries  a  lateral  lamp-rest,  which  can  be  slid  up  and  down  the  shaft  and  held  in 
place  by  a  pin.  On  this  rest  is  a  single-wick  lamp,  with  ring  handle  and  with 
bead  pattern  around  the  upper  surface. 

Naples  73151.  Mus.  Borb.  XVI,  Frontispiece. 

61.  (24249)  Candelabrum 

The  comparatively  inartistic  feet  do  not  imitate  any  natural  form.  Above 
them  is  a  circular  plate,  bearing  on  its  center  a  molded  base,  from  which  rises 
the  plain  rectangular  shaft.  .  Two  terminal  bearded  heads  surmount  the 
shaft,  one  with  ram’s  horns  and  ivy  wreath  representing  Ammon,  the  other  with 
broad  head-band,  probably  Dionysus.  The  smaller  adjustable  shaft  bears  a  top 
in  the  form  of  a  vase  (crater),  with  handles  of  twisted  wire. 

Naples  73095.  Ant.  di  Ere.  VIII,  lxx. 
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62.  (24252)  Candelabrum 

The  three  legs  in  their  lower  parts  imitate  dolphins  with  small  shells  in  their 
mouths.  Between  the  legs  are  scallop  shells,  partially  joined  to  one  another 
and,  above,  to  the  central  member.  On  this  is  a  molded  base,  from  which  rises 
the  plain  rectangular  shaft,  surmounted  by  two  terminal  female  busts.  One 
of  these  has  on  a  Phrygian  cap,  the  other  the  skin  of  an  elephant’s  head  (?). 
The  smaller,  adjustable  shaft  bears  a  vase-like  top. 

Naples  1 13424.  Pompeii.  Not.  d.  Scavi,  1883,  p.  136. 

63.  (24251)  Candelabrum  1 

Cloven-footed  legs,  on  whose  horizontal  parts  are  recurved  leaves;  between 
them,  broad,  flat  shells.  From  a  molded  base  rises  the  rectangular  shaft,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  two  terminal  heads  representing  Hercules  and  Omphale,  the  latter 
having  her  head  covered  with  a  lion’s  skin.  The  smaller,  adjustable  shaft  bears 
a  vase-like  top. 

Naples  120261.  Pompeii.  Not.  d.  Scavi,  1890,  p.  221. 

64.  (24243)  Candelabrum 

The  legs  end  in  cloven  hoofs.  The  horizontal  portion  of  each  leg  is  covered 
by  two  long  narrow  leaves,  the  end  of  the  one  below  rolled  into  a  scroll,  that  of 
the  one  above  recurved.  Heads  of  marine  monsters  project  from  the  central 
member  and  rest  upon  the  legs.  Between  the  legs  are  broad,  flat  shells.  From 
a  molded  base  rises  the  rectangular  shaft,  surmounted  by  two  terminal  busts 
representing  a  satyr  and  an  ivy-crowned  maenad.  The  smaller  adjustable 
shaft  bears  a  vase-like  top. 

Naples  111228. 

65.  (242.54)  Candelabrum 

The  legs  resemble  those  of  No.  60.  Above  them  is  a  circular  plate,  from 
which  rises  the  hollow  cylindrical  shaft,  encircled  at  the  top  by  four  bands.  The 
smaller  adjustable  shaft  bears  a  vase-like  top. 

Naples  72197. 

66.  (24235)  Candelabrum 

This  specimen  resembles  No.  55,  but  on  a  much  reduced  scale. 

Naples  721 15. 

67.  (24223)  Candelabrum 

A  Silenus  is  seated  upon  a  rock  and  somewhat  turned  to  the  left.  With 
his  left  hand  he  grips  the  neck  of  a  partially  filled  wine-skin,  which  hangs  over 
his  left  arm.  The  top  of  his  head  is  bald;  his  hairy  body  is  nude,  except  for 
a  single  garment  carelessly  draped.  Behind  him  is  a  twisted  stalk,  bearing 
acanthus  leaves  at  intervals  and  dividing  into  two  branches,  which  support 
each  a  lamp-rest. 

Naples  72206.  Mus.  Borb.  IV,  lix,  r,  Overbeck,  Pompeii,  Fig.  233,  d. 

68.  (24222)  Candelabrum 

The  three-stepped,  rectangular  pedestal  is  supported  by  claw  feet  resting 
on  low  round  bases.  On  the  pedestal  stands  a  drunken  Silenus.  He  has  thick- 
soled  shoes  on  his  stumpy  feet  and  a  loose  garment  hanging  from  his  shoulders. 
To  his  back  is  attached  a  cluster  of  leaves,  from  which  spring  two  diverging 
branches  carrying  each  a  lamp-rest.  In  the  crotch  of  the  branches  is  perched 
a  parrot. 

Naples  72199.  Herculaneum.  Ant.  di  Ere.  VIII,  lxiv;  Mus.  Borb.  VII,  xxx. 
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69.  (24216)  Candelabrum 

Four  claw  feet  are  attached  by  volutes  and  palmettes  to  the  rectangular 
pedestal.  At  the  front  is  a  rectangular  recess,  with  a  semicircular  projection 
within  the  recess.  On  the  back  part  of  the  main  pedestal  is  a  small  square 
pedestal,  from  which  rises  a  fluted  column,  ending  in  a  vase-like  top.  This 
bears  three  arms,  from  each  of  which  is  suspended  a  lamp.  Two  of  these  are 
single-wick  lamps,  closely  similar  in  design,  with  handles  ending  above  in 
horses’  heads.  The  third  has  two  nozzles,  has  a  lion’s  head  on  each  side,  and 
rings,  formed  of  birds’  heads  and  necks,  for  the  suspension  chains.  On  the  main 
pedestal,  in  front  of  the  column,  is  an  octagonal  altar  with  a  pointed  object  on 
top  intended  to  represent  flame.  The  vertical  faces  of  the  main  pedestal,  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  altar,  and  of  the  column  pedestal  are  enriched  with 
palmette-and-lotus  patterns  and  other  patterns  in  relief. 

Naples  72195.  Mus.  Borb.  VIII,  PI.  xxxi. 

70.  (24217)  Candelabrum 

Four  claw  feet  resting  on  round,  molded  bases.  Square  pedestal,  from 
the  center  of  which  rises  an  Ionic  column,  the  fantastic  capital  having  a  female 
mask  on  each  of  its  two  principal  faces.  From  the  abacus  of  the  capital  spring 
four  scroll-shaped  supports,  each  carrying  a  suspended  lamp.  Two  of  the 
lamps  (one  of  them  accompanied  by  a  pick-wick)  are  of  similar  design,  each 
having  a  curved  handle  ending  above  in  a  horse’s  head.  One  (with  missing 
cover)  has  a  plain  tablet,  presumably  intended  for  the  owner’s  name  (cf.  No.  40). 

Naples  72191. _  Ant.  di  Ere.  VIII,  PI.  lxvii.  The  illustration  shows  only  two  lamps,  which 
are  not  identical  with  any  two  of  the  present  four. 

71.  (24226)  Candelabrum 

Four  claw  feet  connected  by  acanthus  leaves  to  the  rectangular,  molded 
pedestal.  On  the  back  part  of  the  pedestal  is  a  realistic  tree-trunk,  dividing 
at  the  top  into  four  branches.  These,  with  a  smaller,  lateral  branch,  carry  five 
suspension  lamps  of  varying  designs.  One  of  these  has  lions’  heads  and  bird’s 
neck  rings  like  one  of  No.  69.  The  lateral  branch  appears  to  have  been 
designed  to  carry  two  lamps,  one  of  which  is  missing. 

Naples  72231.  Ant.  di  Ere.  VIII,  lxv;  Overbeck,  Pompeii,  Fig.  233,  c;  Mau-Kelsey,  Pompeii , 
Fig.  202. 

72.  (24227)  Candelabrum 

Four  claw  feet  resting  on  round,  molded  bases  are  attached  by  volutes  and 
palmettes  to  a  rectangular  pedestal  having  a  semicircular  recess  in  front.  The 
moldings  of  the  pedestal  are  ornamented  with  leaf-and-dart,  egg  and  bead 
patterns.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  pedestal  near  the  edges,  are  vine 
branches,  the  stems  inlaid  in  copper,  the  leaves  inlaid  in  silver,  and  the  tendrils 
and  grapes  engraved.  On  one  side  of  the  pedestal  is  a  statuette  of  a  she- 
panther,  on  which  rides  a  young  Bacchus,  nude,  ivy-crowned  and  holding  up  a 
drinking-horn  in  his  right  hand.  On  the  other  side  is  a  rectangular  altar,  on 
which  are  sticks  laid  cross-wise  and  burning.  From  the  back  part  of  the  pedes¬ 
tal  rises  a  square  pillar.  Near  the  top  of  this,  in  front,  is  a  female  mask;  at 
the  back  an  ox-skull.  On  each  side  of  the  nondescript  capital  is  a  flower  in 
relief,  and  on  the  top  an  upstanding,  flower-like  ornament.  Four  ornamental 
curving  arms  diverge  diagonally  from  the  capital,  each  carrying  a  double-wick 
suspension  lamp.  One  of  these  has  on  each  side  an  elephant’s  head  and  is 
overarched  by  two  dolphins,  heads  downward;  another  has  above,  near  each 
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side,  an  eagle  grasping  a  thunderbolt;  another  has  on  each  side  the  forepart 

of  a  bull;  and  the  fourth  is  nearly  plain. 

Naples  73000.  Pompeii.  Mus.  Borb.  II.  xm;  Overbeck,  Pompeii ,  Fig.  233.  e;  Mau-Xelsey, 
Pompeii,  Fig.  201. 


73.  (24219)  Candelabrum 

Four  claw  feet  resting  on  round,  molded  bases.  Square,  molded  pedestal, 
having  at  the  corners  of  its  upper  surface  palmette  patterns,  inlaid  in  silver. 
Near  the  back  a  smaller,  cylindrical  pedestal,  from  which  rises  a  tree-like 
support.  This  bears  three  branches,  from  each  of  which  is  suspended  a  single¬ 
wick  lamp.  One  is  in  the  form  of  a  snail  shell,  with  the  snail  protruding;  the 
second,  somewhat  smaller,  is  in  the  form  of  a  snail  shell,;  the  third  has  a 

crescent-shaped  handle,  with  ring  below. 

Naples  72226.  Pompeii.  Ant.  di  Ere.  VIII,  lxvi;  Mus.  Borb.  XVI,  xxi.  Inasmuch 
as  the  illustrations  cited  do  not  show  the  third  lamp,  this  must  have  been  subsequently  added  m 
the  Museum  of  Naples. 


CENSER 

The  following  object,  often  classed  with  the  candelabra,  is  evidently 
better  adapted  for  burning  incense,  the  cup-like  top  serving  to  hold 
charcoal. 

74.  (24240)  Censer 

Three-sided  base  with  claw  feet.  On  each  side  of  the  base  a  double  palmette 
ornament.  The  base  is  finished  off  above  with  Ionic  volutes.  The  shaft  has 
at  intervals  projecting  rings  and  disks,  after  the  fashion  of  a  wooden  shaft 

turned  on  a  lathe.  The  cup-like  top  is  in  the  form  of  a  lotus  flower. 

Naples  72193.  Blumner,  Kunstgewerbe  im  Altertum,  II,  Fig.  39-  As  the  illustration  shows, 
the  Naples  Museum  has  a  pair  of  these  objects  as  closely  alike  as  possible. 


LAMP-RESTS 

These  low  lamp-rests  were  set  upon  tables.  Each  has  a  circular 
top  and  seems  to  have  been  designed  for  a  special  lamp  (Pernice,  in 
the  A nzeiger  of  the  J ahvbuch  des  ctTchdologischeB  Ifistituts ,  1900,  pp. 
181-2).  Each  is  supported  on  three  claw  feet.  The  hrst  seven  of  the 
nine  following  specimens  are  essentially  similar,  consisting  of  disk, 
legs,  and  depending  ornaments  between  the  legs. 

75.  (24081)  Lamp-rest 

Open-work  ornaments  between  the  legs. 

Naples  72249.  Mus.  Borb.  VI,  xxx,  i. 

76.  (24067)  Lamp-rest 

Open-work  ornaments  between  the  legs. 

Naples  72246  (?). 

77.  (24084)  Lamp-rest 

Open-work  ornaments  between  the  legs. 

Naples  72282  (?). 
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78.  (24082)  Lamp-rest 

Palmettes  between  the  legs. 

Naples  72324. 

79.  (24073)  Lamp-rest 

Acanthus  leaves  between  the  legs. 

Naples  110988. 

80.  (24009)  Lamp-rest 

Broad,  notched  leaves  (acanthus  ?)  between  the  legs. 

Naples  72270. 

81.  (24075)  Lamp-rest 

Palmettes  and  open  scrolls  between  the  legs. 

Naples  72379  (?). 

82.  (24076)  Lamp-rest 

No  ornaments  between  the  legs. 

Naples  72373  (?)• 

83.  (24072)  Lamp-rest 

The  lamp-disk,  edged  with  egg  ornament,  is  joined  by  a  central  stem  to  a 
lower  disk.  Each  of  the  claw-footed  supports  has  the  form  above  of  the  fore  part 
of  a  winged  lion. 

Naples  72387. 


LANTERNS 

A  Roman  lantern  consists  of  a  small  oil  lamp  set  in  the  middle  of 
a  cylindrical  frame,  originally  enclosed  with  some  transparent  sub¬ 
stance,  such  as  mica  or  horn.  There  is  a  perforated  cover,  which 
could  be  lifted  so  as  to  get  at  the  lamp.  A  handle  for  carrying  is 
connected  by  chains  to  the  two  upright  pieces  of  the  frame.  Smith, 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities ,  s.  v.  lanterna;  Overbeck, 
Pompeii,  p.  448;  Pernice,  Jahrbuch  des  archaologischen  Instituts , 
Anzeiger,  1900,  pp.  1 92-1 94. 

84.  (24214)  Lantern 

The  lamp  is  provided  with  an  extinguisher,  which  has  a  long  tubular  outlet 
bent  over  at  the  top  for  convenience  in  handling. 

Naples  72067.  Herculaneum.  Ant.  di  Ere.  VIII,  lvi;  Mus.  Borb.  V,  xii;  Overbeck. 
Pompeii,  Fig.  246.  The  original  has  on  the  cover  an  inscription  (C.  I.  L.  X,  8071,  55):  TIBVRTI- 
GATIS,  giving  the  name  of  the  owner  as  Tiburtius  Gates. 

85.  (24215)  Lantern 

Naples  72066. 

86.  (24224)  Lantern 

There  is  an  extinguisher  similar  to  that  of  No.  84. 

Naples  72084. 

87.  (24221)  Lantern 

A  pickwick  is  attached  to  the  bottom,  where  it  can  hardly  belong. 

Naples  72075. 
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BRAZIERS 

The  brazier,  or  open  pan  for  burning  charcoal,  was  the  usual  in 
Pompeii  almost  the  only  —  means  of  furnishing  artificial  heat  to  the 
living-rooms  of  Roman  houses.  Even  for  bathing  establishments 
there  was  no  more  efficient  system  until  the  invention,  early  in  the 
first  century  B.  C.,  of  the  suspensura  or  hollow  floor  for  the  circulation 

of  hot  air. 


88.  (24287)  Large  Rectangular  Brazier 

At  the  front  corners  the  claw-footed  legs  are  modeled  above  in  the  form  of 
busts  of  sphinxes  emerging  from  clusters  of  leaves,  while  the  legs  at  the  back  are 
rectangular,  but  also  claw-footed.  The  frame  is  battlemented,  with  open-work 
palmettes  at  the  corners.  The  heifer  on  the  front  of  the  frame  stands  for 

Vaccula,  the  donor’s  cognomen.  The  fire-bed  is  missing.  .  .  .  v 

Naples  73005.  From  the  so-called  Stabian  Baths  at  Pompeii.  The  inscription  (C  7.  L  X 
8071  4^)  is  to  be  read:  M.  Nigidius  Vaccula  p(ecunia)  s(ua) ;  “  Marcus  Nigidius  Vaccula  (presented 
this  brazier)  from  his  private  means.”  The  closely  similar  brazier  presented  by  the  same  Vaccula 
to  the  Baths  near  the  Forum  of  Pompeii  is  figured  in  Mus.  Borb.  II,  liv. 


89.  (24286)  Rectangular  Brazier 

The  feet  are  straight  and  plain.  At  each  end  of  the  frame  is  a  swinging 
handle,  its  ends  modeled  as  heads  of  aquatic  birds.  The  ornamental  openings 
in  the  rim  are  of  battlement  form.  The  fire-bed  is  missing. 

Naples  72984. 

90.  (24292)  Rectangular  Brazier 

The  claw  feet  rest  on  round,  molded  bases.  On  one  long  side  of  the  frame  is 
a  pattern  of  copper  and  silver  inlay,—  two  scrolls  of  conventionalized  vegetable 
stems  and  flowers  springing  from  a  central  clump  of  acanthus  leaves.  On  e 
other  long  side  is  a  design,  also  of  copper  and  silver  inlay,  consisting  of  a  repeated 
pattern  of  scrolls,  palmettes  and  rosettes.  On  each  of  the  short  sides  are  two 
ivy  sprays  of  copper  inlay.  At  the  corners  are  upstanding  palmettes. 

fire-bed  is  missing. 

Naples  72989.  Mus.  Borb.  V,  xxvii,  2. 

91.  (24293)  Rectangular  Brazier 

The  claw  feet,  resting  on  round,  molded  bases,  take  above  the  form  of  lions 
heads,  attached  by  recurved  wings  to  the  frame.  The  frame  has  a  leaf-and- 
dart  pattern  below  and  egg  and  bead  patterns  above.  On  each  of  the  long  sides 
are  three  heads,  a  maenad  ( ?)  between  two  satyrs.  On  each  of  the  ends  are 
two  lions’  heads.  The  rim  of  the  frame  is  battlemented.  The  fire-bed  is 

missing. 

Naples  72991.  Mus.  Borb.  VI,  xlv,  2,  3. 

92.  (24263)  Rectangular  Brazier 

The  four  claw  feet  rest  on  round,  molded  bases.  At  each  end  of  the  frame 
is  a  swinging  handle.  On  each  of  the  two  longer  sides  are  two  comic  masks  and 
between  them  a  relief  of  a  lion  killing  a  bull.  The  rim  is  battlemented.  The 

fire-bed  is  of  cement  in  an  iron  pan. 

Naples  73014.  Mus.  Borb.  II,  xlvi,  2. 
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93.  (24261)  Round  Brazier 

The  three  claw  feet  are  finished  off  above  with  volutes  and  palmettes.  On 
the  frame  are  a  leaf-and-dart  pattern  below  and  an  egg  pattern  higher  up.  The 
fire-bed  is  of  cement. 

Naples  73010.  Mus.  Borb.  V,  xiv,  3. 

94.  (24295)  Round  Brazier 

There  are  three  claw  feet,  whose  attachments  are  in  the  form  of  leaves  and 
palmettes.  Around  the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  on  a  Lesbian  cyma,  is  a  leaf- 
and-flower  pattern,  with  a  bead  pattern  below  it.  Above  on  a  convex  ring  is  an 
egg  pattern  with  a  bead  pattern  above  it.  The  frame  is  finished  off  at  the  top 
with  rounded  battlements.  The  fire-bed  is  missing. 

Naples  7301 1.  Mus.  Borb.  VI,  xlv,  x. 

94a.  (24260)  Round  Brazier 

There  are  three  claw  feet,  resting  on  round,  molded  pedestals  and  termi¬ 
nating  above  in  horned  satyrs’  heads  between  volutes.  On  the  broad,  flat  band 
of  the  frame,  directly  above  the  feet,  are  three  tragic  masks.  Midway  between 
each  two  of  these  is  a  lion’s  head,  carrying  a  swinging  handle  in  its  jaws,  while 
six  disks  are  set  between  the  lions’  heads  and  the  masks.  The  fire-bed  is  of 
cement. 

Naples  73009. 


WATER-HEATERS 

Hot  water  was  sometimes  used  at  a  Roman  dinner  for  mixing 
with  wine.  The  utensils  for  meeting  this  and  perhaps  some  other 
requirements  are  portable,  and  are  generally  provided  with  handles 
The  fuel  w*as  charcoal.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities ,  s.  vv.  authepsa,  caldarium ;  Mau-Kelsey,  Pompeii ,  pp. 

376-7- 

95.  (24187)  Water-heater 

The  globular,  twelve-lobed  vessel  is  supported  on  three  feet,  which  have  the 
form  of  lions’  legs  and  paws,  resting  on  low,  molded  pedestals.  Within  the 
receptacle  for  water  is  a  cylindrical  fire-chamber,  provided  at  the  bottom  with 
a  perforated  pan  for  supporting  the  charcoal.  There  is  a  tall,  fluted,  hinged 
cover,  the  raising  of  which  gave  the  necessary  draft  for  the  fire-chamber.  A 
loose  inner  cover,  shaped  like  a  flat  ring,  fits  over  the  boiler,  but  leaves  the  fire- 
chamber  open.  This  inner  cover  could  be  secured  by  means  of  two  projecting 
pins  attached  to  the  under  surface  and  having  handles  above.  (See  the  draw¬ 
ing  in  the  Museo  Borbonico.)  Water  could  be  poured  in  at  the  top,  or  through 
the  vase-like  attachment  on  one  side.  On  the  side  of  the  vessel  opposite  to 
this  vase  there  was  a  faucet,  now  missing,  and  behind  the  faucet  an  upright  tube 
serving  as  a  vent.  The  handles  are  of  the  volute  type.  Their  flat  backs  are 
decorated  with  inlaid  laurel  (?)  sprays;  their  margins  with  bead  and  leaf-and- 
dart  patterns.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  vessel,  outside  the  conical  cover, 
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are  bead  and  palmette-and-lotus  patterns;  on  the  lip,  bead  and  leaf-and-dart 
patterns.  The  vent  tube  is  masked  by  three  acanthus  leaves.  There  are 

palmettes  where  the  legs  join  the  body. 

Naples  73880.  Mus.  Borb.  Ill,  lxiii;  Overbeck,  Pompeii,  Fig.  240;  Mau-Keisey,  Pompeii, 
Fig.  206. 

96.  (24189)  Water-heater 

This  heater  has  the  form  of  an  amphora  supported  by  a  tripod-ring.  The 
ring  is  ornamented  with  egg-and-dart.  The  feet  have  the  form  above  of  sirens 
with  outspread  wings,  and  below  of  lions’  paws  resting  on  low  molded  pedestals. 
The  heater  consists  of  a  boiler  and  within  this  a  fire-chamber  having  a  round 
opening  in  the  side  of  the  amphora  for  the  introduction  of  charcoal  and  the 
escape  of  fumes.  The  boiler  was  filled  and  emptied  from  the  top,  which  is 
covered  with  a  hinged  lid. 

Naples  78673.  Mus.  ]3orb.  XVI,  Frontispiece;  Guhl  und  Koner,  Leben  der  Griechen  und 
Romer u,  Fig.  917. 

97.  (24185)  Water-heater 

This  heater  resembles  in  form  a  small  cask,  resting  on  a  ring  supported  by 
three  claw  feet.  The  fire-chamber  is  cylindrical,  and  extends  from  bottom  to 
top  of  the  boiler.  The  hinged  lid  covers  only  the  receptacle  for  water,  leaving 
the  fire-chamber  open  above  for  the  necessary  draft.  The  heated  water  was 
drawn  off  through  a  faucet  in  the  form  of  a  human  head,  with  a  handle  terminating 
in  a  dog’s  head  and  surmounted  by  a  Cupid  bestriding  a  dolphin.  The  vase¬ 
like  attachment  near  the  top  communicates  with  the  boiler  by  a  small  tube 
serving  as  a  vent;  water  could  also  be  introduced  through  this  tube.  The  heater 
could  be  carried  by  mean’&  of  a  ring  and  three  chains,  each  of  whose  attachments 
represents  a  swan  and,  clasped  by  the  swan’s  legs,  a  female  mask  (Venus?). 
Around  the  lip  of  the  vessel  are  a  bead  pattern  and  a  flat  egg  pattern.  The 
cover  was  lifted  by  an  upright  handle  somewhat  resembling  a  vase. 

Naples  1 11048. 

» 

98.  (24182)  Water-heater 

This  heater  resembles  the  last  in  all  important  particulars  of  shape  and 
construction,  but  is  smaller.  The  faucet  is  in  the  form  of  a  lion’s  head;  the 
handle  is  missing  The  attachments  for  the  chains  are  in  the  form  of  female 
masks.  The  handle  of  the  lid  represents  a  dolphin. 

Naples  73884. 

•  I 

99.  (24179)  Water-heater 

This  heater  consists  of  a  cylinder,  supported  on  three  claw  feet,  and  a 
removable  vessel  which  fits  into  the  cylinder  above  and  fills  the  upper  half  of  it. 
The  grating  is  missing.  The  handle  for  the  door  is  in  the  form  of  the  head  of  an 
aquatic  bird.  The  cylinder  is  provided  with  a  bail,  whose  ends  rudely  imitate 
birds’  heads.  There  may  have  been  originally  a  loose  cover  for  the  water- vessel. 
Naples  73882.  Overbeck, .Pompeii,  Fig.  237. 

100.  (24194)  Large  Water-heater 

Three  claw  feet,  resting  on  high  molded  pedestals  and  passing  above  into 
leaves  and  volutes.  The  heater  consists  of  a  domical  fire-chamber,  and,  around 
and  above  this,  a  receptacle  for  water.  In  the  original  the  two  comic  masks  at 
the  back  are  said  to  have  afforded  the  necessary  draft,  and  the  one  above  the 
door  to  have  communicated  with  the  boiler,  so  as  to  permit  the  drawing  off  of 
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the  heated  water.  The  handle  of  the  door  in  the  form  of  a  he-goat’s  head. 
Two  fixed  lateral  handles,  consisting  of  fluted  bars,  bent  upward,  surmounted 
by  rosettes,  and  having  attachments  in  the  form  of  hands.  Above,  on  a  slightly 
projecting  rim,  two  pairs  of  naked  wrestlers,  their  heads  meeting.  On  the 
hinged  lid  a  handle  in  the  form  of  a  small  boy  holding  a  lyre  and  bestriding  a 
dolphin.  Numerous  bands  of  ornament;  on  the  lid,  tongue  pattern  and  a 
pattern  of  loops;  on  the  upper  part  of  the  receptacle,  egg  pattern,  leaf-and- 
flower,  and  egg  pattern  again;  at  the  base  of  the  cylinder,  bead  pattern  and  a 
leaf  pattern;  above  the  door,  a  short  band  of  rosettes. 

Naples  73018.  Guhl  und  Koner,  Leben  der  Griechen  und  RdmerG,  Fig.  925. 

101.  (24307)  Water-heater 

This  heater  is  of  exceptionally  complex  construction.  The  fire  must  have 
been  made  on  the  circular,  concave  plate,  which  forms  an  extension  of  the  rec¬ 
tangular  iron  pan.  Partly  surrounding  the  fire-space  is  a  hollow  jacket,  which 
communicates  with  a  barrel-shaped  receptacle.  This  has  a  hinged  lid.  Water 
was  poured  in  at  the  top  of  the  “barrel”  and  was  drawn  off  by  a  faucet  in  the 
form  of  a  man’s  head  attached  to  the  jacket.  Near  the  top  of  the  “  barrel”  is  a 
vent-hole  ( ?)  covered  by  a  comic  mask.  The  three  claw-footed  swans  on  the 
top  of  the  jacket  may  have  served  to  support  a  dish  which  was  to  be  kept  hot. 
The  purpose  of  the  rectangular  pan  is  not  clear.  There  are  four  feet,  which 
have  the  form  of  swans,  passing  below  into  lions’  paws;  these  rest  on  low, 
molded  pedestals.  There  are  five  swinging  handles.  Evidently  the  object 
could  not  have  been  carried  by  one  person.  At  the  top  of  the  lid  is  a  handle  in 
the  form  of  a  male  bust  (Mercury?).  The  attachment  of  the  hinge  to  the  lid 
is  a  female  mask.  On  the  rim  of  the  “barrel”  are  bead  and  egg  patterns. 

Naples  72986.  Stabise.  Mils.  Borb.  V,  xliv;  Overbeck,  Pompeii ,  Fig.  239. 

102.  (24193)  Small  Water-heater 

Considerable  parts  of  this  heater  are  missing,  viz.,  the  feet,  the  chains  and 
ring  by  which  it  was  carried  and  most  of  the  exterior  wall  of  the  boiler.  The 
heater  is  cylindrical,  with  a  cylindrical  fire-chamber.  Water  was  apparently  . 
introduced  through  the  larger  hole  above,  which  may  have  been  closed  by  a 
plug,  the  smaller  being  left  open  for  a  vent.  There  may  have  been  a  faucet  for 
drawing  off  the  heated  water. 

Naples  73883. 

103.  (24|9°)  Small  Water-heater  (?) 

This  object  consists  of  a  small  cylinder,  supported  on  three  claw  feet  and  a 
removable  vessel  which  almost  fills  the  cylinder.  There  is  no  grating  or  other 
contrivance  for  securing  a  draft.  The  door  is  missing.  There  is  a  bail,  whose 
ends  remotely  suggest  birds’  heads,  and  whose  attachments  are  in  the  form  of 
human  masks. 

Naples  73881. 

104.  (24285)  Water-heater  and  Brazier 

This  has  the  form  of  a  square,  battlemented  fortress,  with  a  tower  at  each 
corner.  Each  tower  is  covered  by  a  hinged  lid,  on  raising  which  water  could  be 
poured  into  the  hollow  frame.  There  is  a  faucet  on  one  side  for  drawing  off 
the  heated  water.  There  are  four  swinging  handles,  two  on  each  of  two  opposite 
sides.  The  fire-pan  is  of  iron. 

Naples  72983.  Mus.  Borb.  II,  xlvi,  1 ;  Mau-Kelsey,  Pompeii ,  Fig.  208. 
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COOKING-STOVE 

The  Pompeian  kitchen  had  regularly  a  hearth  of  masonry,  on 
which  the  cooking  was  done.  (Mau-Kelsey,  Pompeii,  pp.  266-7). 
However,  the  present  object  is  evidence  that  small,  portable  hearths 
or  open  stoves  were  also  in  use  for  the  same  purpose.  The  fuel 
used  was  charcoal. 

105.  (26145)  Cooking-stove 

Low,  iron  frame  supporting  a  hearth  of  cement.  Four  movable  cross-bars 
for  broiling.  At  one  end  two  round  frames  to  hold  cooking  vessels. 

Naples  121321. 

PAILS 

Of  the  pails  here  represented  some,  as  No.  106,  may  have  been 
intended  for  ornament  rather  than  use.  When  the  single  bail  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  ring  for  a  cord  or  chain,  the  pail  may  have  been  used 
for  dipping  water  from  a  cistern  or  for  heating  water  over  a  fire. 

106.  (24278)  Pail 

Several  bands  of  ornament  in  relief,  with  some  silver  incrustation,  around 
the  upper  part  of  the  vessel.  The  broadest  band  consists  of  scrolls  of  con¬ 
ventionalized  leaves,  interrupted  by  a  long-necked  bird,  a  griffin  devouring  a 
bullock,  the  long-necked  bird  again,  and  a  grazing  stag.  Above  this  band  a 
guilloche  between  two  borders,  each  consisting  of  a  bead  pattern  between  two 
rope  patterns  obliquely  grooved  in  opposite  directions.  Below  the  band  of 
scrolls  an  egg  pattern  between  two  bead  patterns.  The  projection  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  vessel  is  encircled  by  a  guilloche.  The  three  feet  have  the  form  of 
lion-headed  griffins  passing  below  into  lions’  paws,  the  transition  being  masked 
by  leaves;  under  the  paws  are  low,  round  pedestals.  Two  bails,  each  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  guilloche.  The  attachments  of  the  bails  are  ornamented  with 
rosettes,  between  each  pair  of  which  is  a  mask  of  Bacchus  ( ?).  On  the  inner  side 
of  each  bail  is  an  incised  inscription,  signifying  that  the  vessel  was  the  property 
of  Cornelia  Chelido. 

Naples  68854.  Mus.  Borb.  Ill,  xiv;  Overbeck,  Pompeii,  Fig.  247.  On  the  authority  of  De 
Petra  the  inscriptions  are  given  in  C.  I.  L.,  X,  8071,  38  in  the  form:  CORNELAS  •  CHELDON1  . 
The  owner  was  apparently  a  Greek  woman,  since  Chelido  is  a  Greek  name  (yHnfaL,  a  swallow). 

107.  (24272)  Pail 

Around  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  several  bands  of  ornament  in  relief. 
The  broadest  band  consists  of  scrolls  of  conventionalized  leaves  and  flowers 
separated  by  animals,  viz.,  two  pairs  of  bulls  drinking  from  basins  and  two 
leaping  stags.  Above  this  band  is  a  guilloche  between  two  triple  borders,  like 
those  of  No.  106,  and  above  this  group  an  egg  pattern  followed  by  a  bead  pattern. 
Below  the  band  of  scrolls  is  another  triple  border,  as  above,  followed  by  a  leaf 
pattern,  a  bead  pattern  and  three  plain  bands.  There  are  two  bails,  each 
ornamented  with  a  guilloche.  The  attachments  of  the  bails  are  ornamented 
with  rosettes,  between  which  are  upstanding  palmettes.  Three  projections 
from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  serve  as  feet. 

Naples  68866.  Mus.  Borb.  XI,  xliv. 


Here  insert  115a.  (See  page  120). 
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108.  (24264)  Pail 

Around  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  several  bands  of  ornament  in  relief. 
The  broadest  band  consists  of  zig-zag  pattern  and  rosettes.  Above  this  is  a 
guilloche  between  two  triple  borders  like  those  of  No.  106.  Below  the  broad 
band  is  another  triple  border  as  above.  The  bails  and  their  attachments  with 
the  upstanding  palmettes,  closely  resemble  those  of  No.  107.  There  are  three 
plain  feet. 

Naples  111751. 

109.  (24271)  Pail 

The  vessel  without  ornament.  The  single  bail  ends  in  heads  of  aquatic 
birds.  The  attachments  take  the  form  of  a  female  head,  flanked  by  stags’ 
heads.  There  are  three  plain  feet. 

Naples  68861.  Mus.  Borb.  IV,  xn,  4. 

110.  (24275)  Pail 

On  the  rim  a  bead  ornament  and  a  guilloche.  The  attachments  of  the  single 
bail  are  three-pointed  below,  and  are  ornamented  with  guilloches  and  leaves. 
Naples  68857. 

111.  (24269)  Pail 

The  vessel  without  ornament.  There  is  a  single  bail,  whose  attachments 
end  in  snakes’  heads.  The  three  claw  feet  take  the  form  above  of  monsters, 
horned  and  winged,  but  otherwise  human. 

Naples  68867. 

112.  (24273)  Pail 

Except  for  the  molded  foot  the  vessel  is  without  ornament.  The  single 
bail  has  a  suspension  ring  flanked  by  heads  of  aquatic  birds,  and  ends  in  similar 
heads.  The  attachments  end  below  in  palmettes. 

Naples  68873.  Mus.  Borb.  VI,  xxxi,  3. 

113.  (24014)  Pail 

The  vessel  without  ornament.  The  single  bail  has  a  suspension  ring 
and  ends  in  heads  of  aquatic  birds.  The  attachments  are  in  the  form  of  female 
masks,  flanked  by  deer’s  heads. 

Naples  68860. 

114.  (24276)  Pail 

The  vessel  without  ornament.  The  single  bail  has  a  suspension  ring  and 
ends  in  heads  of  aquatic  birds. 

Naples  68856. 

115.  (24274)  Pail 

The  vessel  without  ornament  except  two  grooves  on  the  rim.  The  single 
bail  has  a  suspension  ring  and  ends  in  heads  of  aquatic  birds.  Attachments 
three-pointed  below. 

Naples  68855.  ,, 


CRATERS  OR  MIXING  VESSELS 

As  the  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  were  in  the  habit  of  mixing  water 
with  their  wine  before  serving,  wide-mouthed  vessels  were  required 
in  which  the  mixture  could  be  made.  Such  vessels  were  called  craters 
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(zpa-jjpsq,  craterae).  The  Greek  metal  crater  often  had  a  separate 
stand,  which  in  Roman  specimens  is  often  united  into  one  piece  with 
the  vessel,  so  that  the  distinction  of  crater  and  stand  is  only  theoretical. 

Two  of  the  forms  here  represented  are  of  Greek  origin;  viz.,  the 
“crater  with  volute  handles”  ( British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Vases , 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  15,  fig.  11)  and  the  “calyx  crater”  (ib.  p.  14,  fig.  9).  See 
Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities ,  s.  v.  crater. 

115a.  (24268)  Pail 

The  vessel  without  ornament.  The  single  bail  has  a  suspension  ring  and 
ends  in  heads  of  aquatic  birds.  Attachments  in  the  form  of  a  palmette  bearing 
a  female  mask  and  flanked  by  animals’  heads. 

Naples  68S59. 

116.  (24086)  Volute-handled  Crater  and  Stand 

The  circular  plate  which  forms  the  top  of  the  stand  is  ornamented  on  its 
convex  edge  with  godroons.  The  vase  itself  is  without  ornament.  The  lower 
attachments  of  the  volute  handles  end  in  heads  of  aquatic  birds. 

Naples  73143- 

117.  (24040)  Calyx  Crater  and  Stand 

Around  the  lip  bead  and  egg  patterns.  Below  these,  on  the  Lesbian  cyma, 
a  pattern  of  leaves  and  lotuses  -1—  a  modification  of  the  Greek  leaf-and-dart. 
The  lower  part  of  the  vessel  is  godrooned.  Above  this  is  a  modification  of  the 
Greek  palmette-and-lotus  pattern,  the  palmette  being  replaced  by  a  nondescript 
flower.  Each  of  the  two  handles  is  ornamented  with  a  simple  scroll  of  leaves 
and  flowers,  and  has  at  each  attachment  a  pair  of  leaves  and  a  bearded  mask 
(Silenus  ?) .  On  the  foot  a  modification  of  the  leaf-and-dart  similar  to  that  above. 
The  uppermost  member  of  the  stand  is  edged  with  a  floral  scroll.  Farther 
down  another  and  different  variation  of  the  leaf-and-dart,  flutings,  and  modi¬ 
fied  leaf-and-dart  again.  Square  base  with  four  feet,  each  having  the  form 
above  of  a  winged  Silenus  and  passing  below  into  a  lion’s  paw. 

Naples  73103.  Pompeii.  Mus.  Borb.  II,  xxxn;  Overbeck,  Pompeii ,  Fig.  248  ;  Mau-Kelsey , 
Pompeii ,  Fig.  205.  Probably  intended  for  ornament  rather  than  use.  The  original  has  some  silver 
inlay  in  the  ornaments. 

118.  (24064)  Calyx  Crater  and  Stand 

Both  crater  and  stand  are  without  ornamental  patterns.  The  attachments 
of  the  handles  bear  winged,  female  heads,  probably  representing  Medusa,  with 
knotted  snakes  ( ?)  below  the  neck.  The  base  is  square.  The  claw  feet,  resting 
on  molded  pedestals,  are  attached  to  the  base  by  sphinxes,  each  split  in  two  to 

fit  the  corner. 

Naples  73099. 

119.  (24065)  Calyx  Crater  and  Stand 

The  lip  of  the  vessel  has  bead  and  egg  patterns.  The  lower  part  is  godrooned. 
The  attachments  of  the  fluted  handles  bear  masks  of  Silenus.  The  stand  con¬ 
sists  of  a  square  base  without  the  additional  member  present  in  the  previous 
examples.  The  attachments  of  the  claw  feet  have  palmette  ornaments. 

Naples  73098. 
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120.  (24042)  Calyx  Crater  and  Stand 

Neither  vessel  nor  stand  is  ornamented.  The  attachments  of  the  handles 
bear  masks  of  Medusa.  The  square  base  has  claw  feet. 

Naples  73104. 

121.  (24041)  Calyx  Crater  and  Stand 

The  traditional  Greek  calyx  crater  is  here  modified  as  regards  the  form  of 
the  handles.  These  are  meaninglessly  coiled,  and  are  attached  to  the  lip  as 
as  well  as  to  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel.  At  the  upper  attachments  are  groups 
of  three  acanthus  leaves.  The  lower  attachments  bear  ornaments  of  leaves. 
Between  the  attachments  on  each  side  is  a  mask  of  a  marine  goddess.  The 
plain  stand  has  a  square  base  with  claw  feet. 

Naples  109697.  Guhl  and  Koner,  Leben  der  Griechen  und  Rdmere,  Fig.  9x8.  A  crater  from 
Bosco  Reale,  now  in  Berlin  ( Jahrb .  des  arch.  Instituts,  Anzeiger ,  1900,  p.  182,  Fig.  8)  closely  resembles 
the  present  one  except  as  regards  the  handles,  which  in  the  former  specimen  have  the  traditional 
form.  For  the  mask  of  a  marine  goddess,  by  some  called  a  marine  Medusa,  see  Engelmann, 
Archaologische  Zeitung,  1884,  p.  27  ;  Brit.  Mus.  Catalogue  of  Bronzes ,  No.  974. 

122.  (24066)  Crater  and  Stand 

The  bowl  has  an  approximately  semi-elliptical  profile.  Around  it,  near 
the  top,  run  several  bands  of  ornament,  The  broadest  band  consists  of  a  series 
of  lozenges  and  oval  figures,  each  oval  bearing  an  identical  pattern.  Above  and 
below  this  band  come  bead  pattern  and  a  guilloche.  The  two  handles  are 
placed  near  the  top  of  the  vessel.  Each  consists  of  two  statuettes  of  barbarians, 
probably  Germans,  in  combat.  They  have  long  hair  and  beards,  are  naked 
to  the  waist,  wear  tight-fitting  trousers,  and  are  barefoot.  Around  the  neck 
they  wear  a  collar  or  necklace.  Their  weapons  are  short  swords  or  daggers, 
which  they  are  apparently  in  the  act  of  drawing  from  the  scabbards.  On 
their  extended  left  arms  are  long,  narrow  shields.  The  two  combatants  stand 
on  a  ledge  whose  attachment  is  ornamented  on  its  face  with  two  shields,  similar 
to  those  above,  and  with  two  crossed  spears,  and  ends  below  in  an  ox-skull. 
On  the  foot  of  the  crater  and  again  on  the  stand  are  ornaments  of  lozenges  and 
ovals  similar  to  the  one  above.  The  lowest  member  of  the  stand  is  circular. 
The  three  claw  feet  rest  on  molded  pedestals. 

Naples  73146.  Mus.  Borb.  VIII,  xv,  1.  One  of  the  handles  in  Reinach,  Repertoire  de  la 
statuaire,  II,  p.  198,  6. 

The  three  following  wide-mouthed  vessels  may  possibly  have 
served  as  craters. 

123.  (24267)  Vessel  without  Handles 

Encircling  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  are  a  guilloche  and  a  modification 
of  the  Greek  leaf-and-dart,  both  edged  with  fine  bead  patterns.  These  bands 
are  interrupted,  on  opposite  sides,  by  elaborate  patterns,  each  consisting  of 
twisted  stems,  leaves  and  flowers,  and  a  palmette.  Three  plain  feet. 

Naples  731x7.  Mus.  Borb.  VI,  xxxi,  5. 

124.  (24270)  Vessel  without  Handles 

Around  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  are  several  bands  of  ornament  closely 
resembling  those  of  No.  108. 

Naples  73116.  Mus.  Borb.  I,  xxxvn,  3. 
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125.  (2426O  Vessel  without  Handles 

Around  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  are  several  bands  of  ornament  closely 
resembling  those  of  Nos.  108  and  124.  the  chief  difference  bemg  in  the  guilloche. 
Naples  109699. 


AMPHORAS 

An  amphora  is  a  jar  with  two  vertical  handles  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  neck.  Such  jars  were  commonly  used  for  the  storage  of  wine 
and  other  products.  The  three  large  anaphoras,  Nos.  126-128,  are  of 
the  same  type,  having  each  an  extra  pair  of  vertical  handles  attached 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  Nos.  129-134,  tall  and  slender  and 
without  ornament  except  on  the  handles,  are  of  a  type  represente 
by  numerous  specimens  in  Naples  and  elsewhere.  .  Nos.  1 3  5— 1 3  7  are 
less  slender.  138-140  have  globular  bodies  and  wide  mouths. 


126.  (24085)  Four-handled  Amphora 

No  ornament  on  the  vessel  except  two  raised  bands  near  the  top  Be  ow 
the  lower  attachment  of  one  of  the  upper  handles  is  a  mask  of  a  female  satyr, 
crowned  with  ivy  leaves  and  berries.  The  corresponding  mask  is  missing 

from  the  other  side. 

Naples  731 13.  Mus.  Borb.  VII,  xxxi,  i,  4.  5- 


127.  (24102)  Four-handled  Amphora 

In  size,  shape,  and  handles  this  vessel  resembles  the  preceding  Below  the 
lower  attachment  of  each  of  the  upper  handles  is  a  mask  of  a  female  satyr, 
crowned  with  leaves,  fruits,  and  flowers  of  the  grape(?). 

Naples  73112. 


128.  (24022)  Four-handled  Amphora 

On  the  Lesbian  cyma  of  the  foot  is  a  leaf-and-flower  pattern.  Each  of  the 
upper  handles  has  on  the  back  a  spray  of  laurel  leaves  and  bernes;  the  upper 
attachment  ends  in  two  goats’  heads,  the  lower  m  a  bust  of  Apollo  with  a 
swan  below.  The  lower  handles  terminate,  above  and  below  m  birds  heads. 

Naples  7314S.  For  the  upper  handles  cf  No.  186. 


129.  (24207)  Amphora 

The  back  of  each  handle  is  divided  by  a  vertical  groove  and  decorated 

with  leaf  ornaments.  The  lower  attachment  represents  a  mask  of  Pan  or  a 

bearded  satyr  with  pointed  ears  and  long  horns. 

Naples  6963s.  A  closely  similar  amphora  (Naples  69630)  in  Mus.  Borb.  V,  xxvm.  3 1  Sehreiber 

Alexandrinische  Toreutik ,  No.  128. 

130.  (24208)  Amphora 

Each  handle  is  fluted  vertically  and  has  leaf  ornaments  above  and  below. 
The  lower  attachment  has  small  volutes  above  and  a  small  palmette  below; 
between  these  a  stork ( ?)  with  a  snake  in  its  bill,  the  bird  being  shown  from 
beneath  and  somewhat  distorted  to  adapt  it  to  its  purpose. 

Naples  69629. 
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131.  (24195)  Amphora 

Each  handle  ends  below  in  the  forepart  of  a  dog-like  marine  monster,  devour¬ 
ing  what  may  be  intended  for  a  frog.  The  idea  of  a  marine  monster  is  still 
further  carried  out  on  the  back  of  the  handle,  and  the  upper  termination  takes 
the  form  of  a  fishy  tail. 

Naples  69628  ( ?) . 

132.  (24209)  Amphora 

The  lower  attachment  of  each  handle  is  leaf-shaped  and  bears  a  relief 
resembling  those  of  No.  13 1;  but  the  simple  ornamentation  of  the  rest  of  the 
handle  has  no  marine  suggestions. 

*  Naples  69627  (?).  Mus.  Borb.  VII,  xxxi,  2,  6. 

133.  (24211)  Amphora 

The  rounded  handles  have  a  little  vegetable  ornament  just  above  the  leaf- 
shaped  lower  attachments. 

Naples  69622. 

134.  (24210)  Amphora 

The  rounded  handles  are  without  ornament. 

Naples  69626. 

135.  (24200)  Amphora 

On  the  lip  egg  pattern.  Each  handle  transversely  banded  above  and  below. 

Volutes  effect  the  transition  to  the  circular  lower  attachment,  which  bears  a 
relief  of  a  naked  boy  playing  with  a  dog. 

Naples  69635  ( ?). 

136.  (24204)  Amphora 

The  fiat  back  of  each  handle  bears  a  herring-bone  pattern.  The  lower 
attachment  is  in  the  form  of  a  comic  mask  between  small  volutes. 

Naples  69636. 

137.  (24203)  Amphora 

The  vase  has  three  broad,  low  feet.  The  handles  have  simple  leaf  orna¬ 
ments  and  end  in  palmettes  below. 

Naples  69634  ( ?). 

138.  (24083)  Amphora 

Each  handle  is  decorated  in  relief  with  a  satyr’s  head,  Pan’s  pipes,  a  horn, 
a  herdsman’s  staff  ( lagobolon ),  a  cylindrical  box  ( cista ),  and  upon  its  lower 
attachment  with  a  sphinx,  pressing  her  left  paw  against  her  forehead. 

Naples  69468.  One  of  a  pair.  Schreiber,  Alexandrtmsche  Toreutik ,  No.  122. 

139.  (24074)  Amphora 

Each  handle  is  decorated  with  a  female  face  in  profile  and  a  low,  cylindrical 
box  {cista).  On  the  lower  attachment  is  a  bust  of  Cybele,  wearing  a  crown  of 
towers  and  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  horn  of  plenty  and  in  her  left  a 
tambourine. 

Naples  69471.  Schreiber,  Alexandrinische  Toreutik ,  No.  123. 

140.  (24206)  Amphora 

Each  handle  is  decorated  with  a  spray  of  leaves  and  upon  its  lower  attach¬ 
ment  with  an  ivy-crowned  female  bust  (maenad?),  wearing  an  animal’s  skin 
fastened  on  her  right  shoulder. 

Naples  109705.  Schreiber,  Alexandrinische  Toreutik,  No.  124. 
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141.  (24100)  Amphora 

No  ornament  on  the  vessel,  except  four  incised  lines  encircling  it  near  the 
top.  The  handles,  attached  to  shoulder  and  neck,  are  twisted  in  imitation  of 
ropes.  Their  lower  attachments  are  in  the  form  of  bearded  masks. 

Naples  73111. 

142.  (24059)  Small  Amphora 

The  vase  is  encircled  by  a  guilloche,  with  silver  globules.  On  the  lower 
attachment  of  each  handle  is  a  running  Cupid  holding  some  indistinct  object 
(cornucopia?).  The  notched  ends  of  a  broad  ribbon  are  seen  before  and 

behind  him. 

Naples  69644. 

143.  (24043)  Small  Pear-shaped  Amphora 
Both  vessel  and  handles  are  without  ornament. 

Naples.  1 1 1502. 

EWERS 

The  following  vessels,  each  with  a  round  mouth  and  a  single 
upright  handle,  were  probably  used  for  holding  and  pouring  water. 
Nos.  144 — 149  are  of  substantially  the  same  shape;  their  handles  also 
are  of  the  same  general  form,  are  attached  at  the  rim  with  bird’s- 
head  attachments,  and  have  each  a  thumb-rest  and  a  transverse 
band.  Nos.  150-158  are  of  varying  shapes. 

144.  (24201)  Ewer 

On  the  back  of  the  handle  a  scroll  of  leaves  and  flowers  with  edging  of 
bead  pattern.  The  transverse  band,  apparently  of  copper,  consists  of  two 
rows  of  small  leaves  set  base  to  base,  with  an  astragal  between  them.  Thumb- 
rest  in  the  form  of  a  recurved  leaf.  The  lower  attachment  bears  a  mask  of  a 
marine  goddess,  with  a  notched  growth  on  her  cheeks,  sea-monsters  in  her 

hair,  and  similar  monsters  under  her  chin. 

Naples  69493.  One  of  a  pair.  Schreiber,  Alexandrinische  Toreutik,  No.  77.  calls  the  mask 
that  of  Triton.  In  the  reproduction  it  appears  to  be  female.  For  this  see  note  to  No.  121. 

145.  (24197)  Ewer 

On  the  back  of  the  handle  is  a  spray  of  leaves  and  flowers.  Thumb-rest  in 
the  form  of  a  frog.  The  ends  of  the  upper  attachment  of  the  handle  have  only 
a  rude  resemblance  to  birds’  heads.  On  the  lower  attachment  is  a  mask  of  a 

marine  goddess,  with  sea-monsters  in  her  hair. 

Naples  69491.  Schreiber,  Alexandrinische  Toreutik,  No.  74-  For  the  marine  goddess  see  note 
to  No.  121. 

146.  (24205)  Ewer 

On  the  back  of  the  handle  leaf  ornaments.  Thumb-rest  in  the  form  of 
a  frog. 

Naples  69531  (?). 

147.  (24199)  Ewer 

On  the  back  of  the  handle  a  leaf  ornament.  Thumb-rest  in  the  form  of  a 
recurved  leaf.  The  lower  attachment  has  a  female  bust. 

Naples  69490.  Schreiber,  Alexandrinische  Toreutik,  No.  90. 
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148.  (24202)  Ewer 

On  the  back  of  the  handle  a  festoon,  a  satyr’s  head  to  left  and  below  it 
another  head  to  right.  Thumb-rest  in  the  form  of  a  thumb.  On  the  lower 
attachment  a  draped,  youthful  bust  between  volutes,  with  palmette  below. 
Naples  69494.  One  of  a  pair.  Schreiber,  Alexandrinische  Toreutik,  No.  91. 

149.  (24198)  Ewer 

On  the  back  of  the  handle.,  between  edgings  of  bead  pattern,  a  festoon,  a 
female  head  to  left,  a  basket  of  fruit,  and  a  satyr’s  head  to  right,  with  Pan’s 
pipes  behind  him.  Thumb-rest  in  the  form  of  a  head  in  a  Phrygian  cap.  The 
lower  attachment  bears  a  bust  of  the  young  Hercules  wearing  a  wreath  on  his 
head  and  a  lion’s  skin  on  his  body,  two  of  the  paws  being  tied  over  his  right 
shoulder.  Below  is  a  palmette. 

Naples  109701.  One  of  a  pair.  Schreiber,  Alexandrinische  Toreutik ,  No.  86. 

150.  (24051)  Ewer 

Upper  attachments  of  the  handle  in  the  form  of  birds’  heads.  Thumb- 
rest  in  the  form  of  a  thumb.  On  the  lower  attachment,  above  a  palmette 
ornament,  a  mask  of  a  female  satyr,  with  short  horns. 

Naples  69412  ( ?). 

151.  (24053)  Ewer 

Thumb-rest  in  the  form  of  a  palmette.  On  the  back  of  the  handle  various 
objects,  which  seem  to  be  partly  inlaid  in  copper:  a  garland,  a  basket  of  fruit (  ?), 
an  altar  (?),  and  a  herdsman’s  staff  ( lagobolon ).  The  lower  attachment  repre¬ 
sents  the  mask  of  a  female  satyr,  ivy-crowned,  with  a  small  palmette  below. 
Naples  69452.  Stabiae. 

152.  (24004)  Ewer 

Thumb-rest  in  the  form  of  a  thumb.  On  the  back  of  the  handle  leaves, 
transverse  bands,  and  a  spray  of  leaves  with  edgings  of  bead  pattern.  On  the 
lower  attachment  a  satyresque  mask. 

Naples  73449.  Mus.  Borb.  I,  xxxvi,  4;  Schreiber,  Alexandrinische  Toreutik,  No.  119. 

153.  (24021)  Ewer 

Low  thumb-rest.  Upper  attachments  of  handle  in  the  form  of  birds’ 
heads.  The  lower  attachment,  in  the  form  of  a  large  corrugated  leaf,  bears  a 
satyresque  mask.  The  vessel  rests  on  three  low  feet,  whose  attachments  are 
in  the  form  of  palmettes. 

Naples  694x3.  Mus.  Borb.  V,  xxvm,  1  and  a;  Schreiber,  Alexandrinische  Toreutik,  No.  140. 

154.  (24057)  Ewer 

On  the  lip  of  the  pear-shaped  vessel  an  egg  pattern.  The  flat  handle  is 
ornamented  on  the  back  with  palmettes  and  lotuses;  the  upper  attachment, 
which  is  placed  on  the  neck  of  the  vessel,  ends  in  birds’  heads;  the  lower  attach¬ 
ment  has  the  form  of  a  female  mask,  slightly  satyresque  in  appearance,  with- 
volutes  at  the  sides  and  a  small  palmette  below.  At  the  top  of  the  handle  is  a 
rest  in  the  form  of  a  thumb. 

Naples  69411. 

155.  (24055)  E  WER 

The  handle  of  the  pear-shaped  vessel  has  the  form  of  a  standing  female 
figure  of  archaistic  style,  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  small  pail  and  in  her  up- 
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raised  right  hand  an  end  of  the  drapery  which  is  drawn  over  her  head;  the 
upper  attachment  is  as  in  the  last  preceding  number;  the  lower  has  the  form 
of  a  satyresque  female  face,  with  ivy  berries  in  her  hair,  loose  cloths  ( ?)  hanging 
at  the  sides,  and  a  palmette  below.  The  head  of  the  figure  serves  as  a  th^mb- 
rest. 

Naples  109704. 

156.  (24045)  Ewer 

The  vessel  is  pear.-shaped.  The  flat  handle  is  undecorated;  its  upper 
attachment  is  as  in  the  two  preceding  numbers;  the  lower  is  in  the  form  of  a 

satyresque  face. 

Naoles  69408. 

157.  (24020)  Ewer 

Large,  pear-shaped  vessel  resting  on  three  low,  broad  feet,  each  having, 
within  a  framework  formed  by  a  bead  pattern  above  and  a  scroll  at  right  and  left, 
a  crouching  sphinx  in  low  open-work  relief.  On  the  lip  of  the  vessel  bead, 
cord,  and  egg-and-dart  patterns.  Handle  in  the  form  of  a  hermaphrodite, 
resting  his  right  hand  on  his  head  and  holding  up  his  drapery  with  his  left 
hand.  He  has  a  chain  about  his  neck  and  shoes  on  his  feet.  Wings,  which 
do  not  ordinarily  belong  to  a  hermaphrodite  in  Greek  and  Roman  art,  are 
added  to  serve  as  attachments  for  the  handle.  Under  the  hermaphrodite’s 
feet  is  a  pedestal  and  below  that  the  lower  attachment,  representing  a  bust  of 
Cupid  clasping  a  duck  to  his  breast.  At  the  back  of  the  hermaphrodite,  between 
his  wings,  is  a  female  bust  on  a  smaller  scale,  facing  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Naples  73 1 1 5.  Mus.  Borb.  VIII,  xv,  2. 

158.  (24061)  Ewer 

The  upper  attachment  of  the  handle  ends  in  birds’  heads.  The  lower 
attachment  is  in  the  form  of  a  large  disk  with  a  projection  below,  representing 
in  part  two  birds’  heads  and  necks.  On  the  disk  is  a  relief  representing  the 
god  Bacchus,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  drinking-cup  (cantharus)  upside  down 
above  a  leaping  panther  and  resting  his  left  arm  about  the  neck  of  a  satyr,  who 
carries  a  thyrsus.  At  the  top  of  the  handle  is  a  projection,  modeled  as  a  finger 
and  extending  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  vessel. 

Naples  69430.  Mus.  Borb.  VII,  xm,  2.  An  example  of  this  not  very  common  type  of  vessel 
from  Bosco  Reale  is  in  this  museum;  another,  also  from  Bosco  Reale,  is  in  Berlin:  Jahrbuch  des 
archaologischen  Instituts ,  Anzeiger,  1900,  p.  189. 


SMALL  PITCHERS  AND  THE  LIKE 

These  small  one-handled  vessels  were  probably  used  for  various 
purposes  in  the  kitchen  and  the  dining-room.  Some  may  have  been 
for  wine,  others  for  water,  others  for  oil.  Thus,  the  small  necks  and 
narrow,  trough-like  spouts  of  Nos.  168-174  suggest  that  they  were 
intended  to  hold  oil  (Overbeck,  Pompeii,  p.  446).  For  the  sake  of 
distinction  Nos.  175-180,  characterized  by  round  mouths,  are  called 
“jugs”  in  this  catalogue.  Nos.  181-185,  here  called  “pouch-shaped 
pitchers,”  have  a  form  suggested  by  that  of  a  skin  bottle.  On  these 
see  Pernice,  Jahrb.  des  arch.  Instituts,  Anzeiger,  1900,  p.  185. 
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159.  (24013)  Pitcher  with  Trefoil  Mouth 

On  the  lip,  bead  and  egg  pattern;  on  the  shoulder,  horizontal  rings.  The 
ribbed  handle  has  a  lion’s  head  above  and  a  female  mask  between  volutes  below. 
Naples  69019. 

160.  (24070)  Pitcher  with  Trefoil  Mouth 

This  pitcher  is  an  almost  exact  duplicate  of  the  preceding,  except  that  the 
lip  is  without  ornament. 

Naples  110582. 

161.  (24002)  Pitcher  with  Trefoil  Mouth 

The  vessel  without  ornament.  The  ribbed  handle  ends  in  a  blunt  thumb- 
rest  above  and  in  a  palmette  below. 

Naples  69039. 

162.  (24018)  Pitcher  with  Trefoil  Mouth 

The  vessel  is  closely  similar  to  the  last.  The  handle  is  also  similar,  but 
with  somewhat  different  attachments  above  and  a  mask  of  Silenus  in  place  of  a 
palmette  below. 

Naples  69040.  Mus.  Borb.  XIII,  xliii,  3. 

163.  (24080)  Pitcher  with  Trefoil  Mouth 

The  vessel  without  ornament.  The  upper  attachment  of  the  handle  ends 
in  paws,  while  the  lower  bears  a  mask,  perhaps  intended  for  a  female  satyr.  At 
the  top  of  the  handle  is  a  child’s  head  in  high  relief;  further  down  a  double  band 
and  a  spray  of  leaves. 

Naples  69056  ( ?). 

164.  (24019)  Pitcher  with  Trefoil  Mouth 

The  vessel  without  ornament.  The  high  handle  has  near  the  top  a  bird’s 
head,  projecting  downwards,  and  above  this  a  recurved  thumb-rest;  on  the 
flat  part  are  bead  ornaments,  and  on  the  lower  attachment  an  acanthus  leaf 
between  small  volutes. 

Naples  69044. 

165.  (24011)  Pitcher  with  Trefoil  Mouth 

No  ornament  on  the  vessel.  The  thumb-rest  and  upper  attachments  of  the 
handle  appear  to  be  suggested  by  the  forepart  of  a  frog,  emerging  from  between 
two  leaves.  On  the  back  of  the  “frog”  a  conventionalized  flower. 

Naples  69043. 

166.  (24003)  Pitcher  with  Trefoil  Mouth 

Around  the  body  of  the  vessel,  just  below  the  shoulder,  is  an  incised  ivy 
wreath.  The  handle,  roundish  in  section  and  fluted,  is  ornamented  with  an 
inlaid  herring-bone  pattern;  The  handle  ends  above  in  a  female  head  and 
below  in  a  Silenus  head  between  volutes. 

Inv.  69048. 

167.  (24071)  Pitcher  with  Trefoil  Mouth 

The  vessel  without  ornament.  The  handle  has  a  leaf-shaped  thumb-rest 
above  and  a  female  mask  below. 

Naples  69041. 
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168.  (24012)  Pitcher  with  Simple  Spout 

Semi-ellipsoidal  body;  tall  neck.  Upper  attachment  in  the  form  of  the 
forepart  of  a  hippocamp,  whose  fish-like  body  and  tail  are  continued  m  low 
relief  on  the  back  of  the  handle.  The  lower  attachment  has  a  mask  of  Medusa, 
with  wings  in  her  hair  and  serpents  knotted  under  her  chin. 

Naples  69081. 

169.  (24006)  Pitcher  with  Simple  Spout 

Semi-ellipsoidal  body;  tall  neck  Upper  attachment  of  handle  in  the 
form  of  the  forepart  of  a  hippocamp,  whose  fish-like  body  and  tail  are  continued, 
though  only  after  an  interval,  in  low  relief  on  the  back  of  the  handle.  _  The  lower 
attachment  has  a  mask  of  a  marine  goddess,  with  heads  of  dolphins  m  her  hair, 

below  her  chin  is  a  palmette. 

Naples  69082.  For  the  marine  goddess,  see  note  to  No.  121. 

170.  (24005)  Pitcher  with  Simple  Spout 

Semi-ellipsoidal  body;  tall  neck.  Upper  attachment  of  handle  in  the 
form  of  the  forepart  of  a  lion.  On  the  back  of  the  handle  a  scroll  of  leaves. 

Lower  attachment  in  the  form  of  a  female  mask. 

Naples  69077.  Mus.  Bovb.  X,  xxxii,  1. 

171.  (24078)  Pitcher  with  Simple  Spout 

The  handle  has  the  form  of  a  nude  young  satyr  resting  his  fists  on  the  semi¬ 
circular  upper  attachment.  The  lower  attachment  shows  a  female  mask  on  a. 

palmette. 

Naples  69142. 

172.  (24068)  Pitcher  with  Simple  Spout 

The  middle  part  of  the  handle  takes  the  form  of  the  head  and  body  of  a. 
satyr  holding  a  hare,  the  satyr’s  head  serving  as  a  thumb-rest.  The  lower 
attachment  shows  a  satyresque  mask  with  long  hair  and  pointed  ears,  and 
with  the  face  and  paws  of  a  panther’s  (?)  skin  below. 

Naples  69141- 

173.  (24049)  Large  Pitcher  with  Simple  Spout 

Globular  body.  The  handle  takes  the  form  of  a  nude,  ivy-crowned  Silenus,. 
holding  a  drinking  cup  in  his  right  hand  and  a  wine-skm  over  his  left  shoulder. 
The  circular  lower  attachment  has  some  indistinct  objects  in  relief. 

Naples  (?). 

174.  (24063)  Small  Pitcher  with  Simple  Spout 

Plain  vessel.  The  handle  has  a  leaf-shaped  thumb-rest  above  and  a  pal¬ 
mette  below. 

Naples  69117  (?)• 

175.  (24089)  Jug  '. 

The  body  is  covered  with  a  diaper  pattern  having  rosettes  and  other  similar 
ornaments  in  intaglio.  On  the  neck,  floral  sprays  in  relief.  The  coarsely  exe¬ 
cuted  handle  has  bead  patterns,  a  recurved  thumb-rest  above  and  a  thumb-nail ( ?) 
below;  the  upper  attachment  has  palmette  and  floral  patterns,  while  the  lower 

attachment  is  in  palmette  form. 

Naples  118295. 
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176.  (24079)  Jug 

The  upper  attachment  of  the  handle  in  the  form  of  two  birds’  heads.  Be¬ 
tween  these  a  diademed  female  head,  serving  as  a  thumb-rest.  On  the  back 
of  the  handle  a  spray  of  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit.  On  the  lower  attachment 
the  mask  of  an  ivy-crowned  female  satyr. 

Naples  69317.  Mus.  Borb.  XIII,  xliii,  2. 

177.  (24069)  Jug 

Recurved  thumb-rest.  Lower  attachment  of  handle  in  the  form  of  a  comic 
mask. 

Naples  69307. 

178.  (24017)  Jug 

A  cover,  attached  by  a  chain  to  the  handle,  fits  just  inside  the  circular  rim 
of  the  vessel.  The  handle  has  a  recurved,  leaf-like  thumb-rest  above,  and  a 
palmette  below. 

Naples  69322. 

179.  (24077)  Jug 

Expansive  body  and  small  neck.  The  spool-shaped  contrivance  on  the 
handle,  just  above  the  lip  of  the  vessel,  was  probably  the  hinge  of  a  cover,  now 
missing.  Thumb-rest  at  the  highest  part  of  the  handle. 

Naples  68936  ( ?). 

180.  (24015)  Jug 

The  vessel  is  ornamented  with  incised  horizontal  rings,  arranged  in  pairs. 
Attached  by  a  chain  to  the  handle  is  a  cover,  which  fits  over  the  circular  mouth 
of  the  vessel.  The  flat,  ribbed  handle  bends  at  an  acute  angle  at  the  top  and  has 
two  arm-like  projections  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  vessel  and  a  three- pointed 
lower  attachment.  At  the  top  of  the  handle  is  a  human  head. 

Naples  68937. 

181.  (24048)  Pouch-shaped  Pitcher 

On  the  lip  are  bead  and  egg  patterns.  The  upper  attachment  of  the  handle 
takes  the  form  of  a  figure  of  Scylla,  ending  in  acanthus  leaves  below  the  waist 
and  with  dogs  springing  from  her  sides.  On  the  curved  back  of  the  handle  is 
a  long  leaf.  The  lower  attachment  is  in  the  form  of  a  mask  (maenad  ?) ,  ivy- 
crowned,  with  volutes  at  the  sides  and  a  palmette  below. 

Naples  69171. 

182.  (24056)  Pouch-shaped  Pitcher 

On  the  lip,  bead  and  egg  patterns;  on  the  body,  a  guilloche,  connecting 
with  the  two  ridges  which  run  downward  from  the  handle.  On  the  highest 
part  of  the  handle  is  a  parrot,  serving  as  a  thumb-rest.  Lower  down  are  two 
projections  in  the  form  of  bent  strips  of  metal.  The  lower  attachment  has 
a  relief  representing  Cupid  riding  on  a  dolphin. 

Naples  69168. 

183.  (24054)  Pouch-shaped  Pitcher 

On  the  lip,  bead  and  egg  patterns.  The  upper  attachment  of  the  handle 
ends  in  birds’  heads;  the  lower  has  the  form  of  a  grape  leaf  with  volutes  — 
evidently  a  variation  on  the  traditional  palmette.  On  the  back  of  the  handle 
are  leaves  bound  together  by  a  ribbon. 

Naples  69163. 
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184.  (24044)  Pouch-shaped  Pitcher 

On  the  flat  part  of  the  handle  are  leaves,  and  a  double  band  about  the 
middle.  The  lower  attachment  resembles  that  of  No.  183. 

Naples  69167  (?). 

185.  (24060)  Pouch-shaped  Pitcher 

On  the  lip,  bead  and  egg  patterns.  The  upper  attachment  of  the  handle  ends 
in  two  birds’  heads;  the  lower  has  the  form  of  a  comic  theatrical  mask  between 
volutes.  There  is  a  leaf-shaped  thumb-rest  at  the  top  of  the  handle  and  the 
flat  part  of  the  handle  is  ornamented. 

Naples  69165. 

HANDLES  OF  VESSELS 

186.  (24168)  Handle  of  Vessel 

The  lower  attachment  bears  in  relief  a  bust  of  the  god  Apollo  with  cithara 
and  plectrum.  Below  him  is  a  swan  with  oustpread  wings  and  head  bent  down. 
On  the  handle  is  a  spray  of  laurel  with  leaves  and  berries.  At  the  top  are 
acanthus  leaves  with  recurved  ends.  From  between  the  acanthus  leaves 
emerges  the  upper  part  of  a  cithara,  flanked  on  the  left  by  a  bow  and  on  the 
right  by  a  quiver.  The  upper  attachments  end  in  heads  of  animals. 

Naples  72637.  Waldstein  and  Shoobridge,  Herculaneum ,  PI.  43.  at  the  left;  Schreiber , 
Alexandrinische  Toreutik,  No.  145;  cf.  No.  128  of  this  catalogue. 

187.  (24165)  Handle  of  Vessel 

The  handle  represents  Atys,  standing  with  crossed  feet.  The  right  arm 
is  broken  off.  The  left  arm  is  bent  across  the  body  and  the  loose  garment  is 
drawn  in  by  the  left  arm  and  left  hand.  The  garment  is  buttoned  over  the 
legs  and  secured  by  a  brooch  at  the  neck,  but  is  otherwise  open.  The  feet  are 
encased  in  shoes.  On  the  head  is  a  Phrygian  cap.  The  lower  attachment  of 
the  handle  is  in  the  form  of  a  bearded  mask,  with  a  band  confining  the  long 
hair  (Dionysus?). 

Naples  72592.  Waldstein  and  Shoobridge,  Herculaneum ,  PL  43.  in  the  middle. 


BASINS 

188.  (24099)  Basin 

The  bowl  has  a  base  ring.  On  the  rim,  bead  and  egg  patterns.  In  the  center, 
a  medallion  representing  a  young  man  and  a  woman  standing  by  a  trophy. 
The  trophy,  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  field,  is  equipped  with  cuirass 
and  greaves  and  apparently  with  some  drapery;  at  the  foot  of  the  trophy  are 
a  helmet  and  two  shields.  The  young  man  stands  on  the  right,  with  a  chlamys  ( ?) 
hanging  on  his  left  arm  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  club-like  object,  the 
lower  end  of  which  touches  the  aforesaid  helmet.  The  woman  on  the  left, 
her  drapery  wound  about  the  lower  part  of  her  figure,  has  her  right  hand  raised 
to  the  cuirass  of  the  trophy.  Around  the  medallion  is  a  bead  pattern,  followed 
by  a  nondescript  band.  The  fixed  handles  have  snake-like  attachments. 
Naples  73613. 

189.  (24096)  Basin 

The  bowl  has  a  base  ring.  On  the  lip,  delicately  executed  bead  and  egg 
patterns.  In  the  center,  on  a  medallion,  is  a  relief  representing  two  winged 
boys  under  a  tree.  The  two  fixed  handles  are  ornamented  at  the  middle  with 
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knotted  ribbons;  farther  down  are  acanthus  leaves  and  other  vegetable  orna¬ 
ments. 

Naples  73535.  Mus.  Borb.  VI,  lxiii,  2,  3. 

190.  (24092)  Basin 

The  plain  bowl  has  a  base-ring.  The  fixed  handles  have  three  horizontal 
bands,  edged  with  bead  patterns  and  separated  by  grooves.  At  each  end  of  the 
handles,  above  the  rim,  is  an  object  imitating  the  head  of  a  large  nail.  From 
the  attachments  spring  crested  snakes,  their  heads  resting  on  the  rim  of  the 
basin. 

Naples  73953- 

191.  (24094)  Basin 

The  bowl  has  a  base-ring.  The  handles  are  coiled,  and  are  fixed  to  the 
bowl  by  long  pointed  attachments,  ornamented  with  floral  scrolls. 

Naples  735 1 1.  Mus.  Borb.  VI,  lxii,  i. 

192.  (24090)  Basin 

The  bowl  has  a  molded  base.  In  the  center  of  the  bowl  is  a  mask  of  Medusa 
in  relief.  The  fixed,  vertical  handles  are  ornamented  on  the  back  with  scrolls 
and  palmettes.  At  the  middle  of  each  upper  attachment,  facing  inward,  is  a 
winged  female  figure  (Victory?)  holding  up  her  drapery  with  each  hand.  The 
lower  attachment  shows  a  satyr’s  mask  between  two  long  leaves. 

Naples  73508.  Mus.  Borb.  IV,  xxvm,  1-4. 

193.  (24001)  Basin 

Three  supports  in  the  form  of  lions’  legs  and  paws  resting  on  low,  molded 
pedestals. 

Naples  73515- 

194.  (24007)  Basin 

Three  claw  feet,  with  pedestals  beneath  them.  Two  lateral,  swinging 
handles.  In  the  center  of  the  basin,  on  a  medallion,  is  a  relief  representing  a 
marine  monster  swallowing  some  similar  creature,  with  the  head  and  neck  of 
a  third  monster  below. 

Naples  73516. 

195  (24010)  Basin 

Wide,  shallow  bowl  without  a  foot.  Two  plain,  lateral,  fixed  handles. 
On  the  edge  of  the  bowl,  bead  and  egg  patterns.  In  the  center,  surrounded  by 
bead  and  leaf  patterns,  a  circular  relief.  A  helmeted  male  figure  faces  to  left, 
supporting  his  left  foot  on  a  rock  and  resting  his  left  elbow  on  his  left  thigh. 
His  one  garment  is  thrown  off;  it  passes  around  his  left  arm  and  falls  on  the 
further  side  of  his  left  leg.  At  his  right  side  is  his  shield,  resting  on  the  ground. 
His  lance  and  sheathed  sword  must  be  thought  of  as  grasped  by  his  invisible 
right  hand.  Facing  him  is  a  female  figure  seated  on  a  rock.  She  wears  a  tunic 
and  mantle  and  holds  some  indistinct  object  (libation-bowl?)  on  her  knees. 

Naples  73505.  Mus.  Borb.  IV,  xxvm,  5,  6.  The  Guida  illustrata  del  Museo  Nazionale  di 
Napoli  calls  the  two  figures  of  the  relief  Mars  and  Venus. 

196.  (24016)  Basin 

The  bowl  rests  on  a  base-ring.  There  are  two  lateral,  fixed  handles,  each  of 
whose  attachments  represents  the  mask  of  a  bearded  satyr  having  horns  and 
pointed  ears  and  crowned  with  ivy  leaves  and  berries. 

Naples  73540. 
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OVAL  BOWLS 

Nos.  197—200,  though  of  widely'  varying  size,  are  of  the  same 
type.  The  shape  is  oval,  one  end  being  more  pointed  than  the 
other.  Around  the  edge  is  a  flange,  broader  at  the  rounded  end  than 
at  the  other  and  apparently  intended  for  tilting  the  dish.  On  each 
side  is  a  hinged  handle.  Nos.  201,  202  are  similar  in  shape  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  but  have  a  single,  rigid  handle,  attached  at  the  broader  end 
and  the  two  sides  of  the  dish.  These  bowls  were  probably  for  holding 
some  article  of  food,  which  was  to  be  poured  out  from  the  end. 

197.  (24035)  Oval  Bowl 

On  the  attachment  of  each  handle  are  two  reclining  figures  of  nude  boys, 
probably  young  satyrs,  with  one  hand  on  the  head  and  the  other  grasping  the 
neck  of  a  wine-skin.  Between  the  two  boys  is  an  ape-like  face,  surmounted  by 

a  floral  knob. 

Naples  109822. 

198.  (24027)  Oval  Bowl 

The  attachments  of  the  handles  end  in  dogs’  heads.  The  vessel  has  three 

feet  in  the  form  of  spiral  shells. 

Naples  68763. 

199.  200.  (24033,  24034)  Two  Oval  Bowls 

These  two  dishes  were  evidently  intended  to  form  a  pair,  though  one  is 
slightly  larger  than  the  other.  The  attachments  of  the  handles,  with  a  palmette 
ornament  in  the  middle,  are  identical. 

Naples  68757,  68756. 

201.  (24062)  Oval  Bowl 

Handle  in  the  form  of  two  stems  with  lanceolate  leaves.  At  the  top  is  a 
parrot,  serving  as  a  thumb-rest.  The  lower  attachment  takes  the  form  of  a 

female  mask. 

Naples  68797. 

202.  (24058)  Oval  Bowl 

Handle  in  the  form  of  two  ivy-stems  with  leaves  and  berries.  At  the  top, 
a  parrot,  serving  as  a  thumb-rest.  At  the  lower  attachment,  a  female  mask. 
Naples  68795. 

FRUIT  DISHES  (?) 

Dishes  of  the  type  of  Nos.  203-205,  fluted  in  imitation  of  a  shell, 
exist  in  considerable  numbers  both  in  silver  and  in  bronze.  They 
have  been  commonly  called  pastry  molds,  but  have  been  more  plaus¬ 
ibly  explained  as  fruit  dishes.  (Pernice,  Jahrb.  des  arch.  Instituts , 
Anzeiger,  1900,  p.  186.)  No.  206  may  be  classed  with  them. 

203.  (24031)  Fruit  Dish  (?) 

In  the  center  is  a  mask  of  Medusa  in  relief.  There  are  two  swinging  handles. 
Naples  76299.  Mus.  Borb.  VI,  xliv,  i,  2;  Overbeck,  Pompeii,  Fig.  241,  s;  Mau-Kelsey, 
Pompeii,  Fig.  204,  s. 
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204.  (24039)  Fruit  Dish  (?) 

No  handles. 

Naples  76275. 

205.  (24298)  Fruit  Dish  (?) 

The  curving  handle  ends  above  in  a  griffin’s  head. 

Naples  76303. 

206.  (24028)  Fruit  Dish  (?) 

The  bowl  is  fluted  symmetrically.  The  three  claw  feet  have  palmette 
ornaments  above  and  rest  on  low,  molded  pedestals. 

Naples  74000.  Mus.  Borb.  V,  xiv,  i. 


STRAINERS 

Strainers  were  used  in  cooking  and  also  for  straining  wine  and 
other  liquids.  The  perforations  were  often  arranged  in  artistic 
patterns.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities ,  s.  v. 
colum;  Overbeck,  Pompeii,  p.  445 ;  Blumner,  Kunstgewerbe  im 
Altertum  II,  pp.  104  ff. 

207.  (24188)  Strainer 

This  strainer  is  bowl-shaped,  with  two  lateral  fixed  handles.  The  perfora¬ 
tions  form  in  the  center  a  rosette,  around  this  a  guilloche,  and  above  this  a 
band  of  scrolls. 

Naples  77608.  Mus.  Borb.  II,  lx. 

208.  (24192)  Strainer 

This  strainer  is  bowl-shaped.  If  there  were  handles,  they  are  now  missing. 
In  the  center  is  a  relief  representing  a  seated  female  figure  (Venus?),  apparently 
about  to  chastise  a  hovering  Cupid,  whose  right  wrist  she  grasps  with  her  left 
hand,  while  in  her  raised  right  hand  she  holds  something  which  looks  like  a 
doubled  cord  (sandal?).  The  perforations  are  arranged  in  concentric  rings. 
On  the  upper  margin  of  the  bowl,  on  the  outside,  is  an  egg  pattern. 

Naples  77609. 

209.  (24180)  Strainer 

This  strainer  has  the  form  of  a  deep  bowl,  with  a  long,  flat  handle  of  one 
piece  with  the  bowl.  The  perforations  form  a  central  rosette  and  two  sur¬ 
rounding  bands  of  leaves,  with  a  pair  of  concentric  rings  between  each  two 
patterns  and  at  the  top. 

Naples  77610. 

210.  (24186)  Cooking  Utensil 

This  object  has  the  form  of  a  deep  bowl  with  a  short,  flat  handle  of  one 
piece  with  the  bowl.  Near  the  end  of  the  handle  is  a  hole  for  suspension.  In 
the  bowl,  under  the  handle,  is  an  irregular  group  of  perforations. 

Naples  73230. 


SAUCEPANS 

Shallow  pans,  such  as  Nos.  211-216,  were  used  for  cooking  and 
probably  sometimes  also  for  serving.  Deeper  vessels,  such  as  Nos. 
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2 1 7-2 1 9,  may  have  been  used  chiefly  for  heating  water.  Pernice, 
Jahrb.  des  arch.  Instituts,  Anzeiger,  1900,  pp.  191,  192. 

211.  (24036)  Saucepan 

In  the  center  a  mask  (Medusa?),  encircled  by  a  gilt  band.  On  the  outside 
an  incised  rectilinear  pattern  ending  above  in  a  series  of  points.  The  fluted 
handle  ends  in  a  ram’s  head. 

Naples  73455.  As  the  mouth  of  Medusa  is  slightly  open,  this  dish  could  hardly  have  been  used 
for  cooking  or  serving  anything  liquid. 

212.  (24026)  Saucepan 

In  the  center  a  rosette,  encircled  by  a  pattern  of  tendrils  and  leaves,  a  bead 
pattern  and  a  guilloche  ( ?)  between  bead  patterns.  On  the  edge  a  bead  pattern. 
The  handle,  flat  above  and  rounded  below,  ends  in  a  he-goat’s  head.  On  the 
flat  part  of  the  handle  is  a  vegetable  pattern,  and  on  the  attachment  another. 
Naples  73440. 

213.  (24032)  Saucepan 

The  bowl  is  molded,  but  otherwise  plain.  The  fluted  handle  ends  in  a  head 
of  the  young  Hercules  in  a  lion’s  skin,  the  paws  tied  under  his  neck.  On  the 
attachment  of  the  handle  are  two  masks. 

Naples  73438. 

214.  (24030)  Saucepan 

In  the  center  a  raised  medallion,  on  which  is  a  relief  of  a  kneeling  warrior 
wearing  a  chiton  ( ?)  and  armed  with  cuirass,  helmet,  shield  and  dagger. 
Around  the  medallion  concentric  bands  of  ornament  —  egg,  palmette-and- 
lotus,  herring-bone,  and  a  sort  of  leaf  pattern,  the  margins  of  the  leaves  appear¬ 
ing  in  relief  on  the  inside  and  in  intaglio  on  the  outside.  On  the  lip,  bead  and 
egg  patterns.  The  handle  is  composed  of  two  conventionalized  plant  stems, 
banded  together  at  the  middle,  with  a  mask  (Medusa?)  at  the  inner  end;  the 
attachments  have  the  form  of  dolphins,  each  with  a  spirally  grooved  object  in 
its  mouth. 

Naples  73439.  Mus.  Borb.  VII,  lxiii.  Schreiber,  Alexandrinische  Toreutik,  No.  25,  interprets 
the  spirally  grooved  object  as  water  issuing  from  the  dolphin’s  mouth. 

215.  (24037)  Saucepan 

The  bowl  is  plain,  except  for  a  molded  band  on  the  inside  near  the  top. 
The  handle  is  composed  of  two  conventionalized  plant  stems,  the  attachments 
ending  in  birds’  heads. 

Naples  73456. 

216.  (24029)  Saucepan 

The  bowl  is  molded,  but  otherwise  plain.  The  handle  is  composed  of  two 
snakes,  twisted  and  knotted  together.  On  the  handle,  at  the  inner  end,  is  a 
kneeling  child,  perhaps  a  young  satyr.  The  attachment  of  the  handle  is  a 
rudely  modeled  lion’s  head. 

Naples  73427.  ' 

217.  (24184)  Saucepan 

The  bowl  has  a  base-ring.  The  slightly  ornamented  handle  was  apparent¬ 
ly  made  separately  and  soldered  on. 

Naples  73387- 
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218.  (24191)  Saucepan 

The  short,  flat  handle,  of  one  piece  with  the  bowl,  has  a  hole  for  suspension 
near  the  end.  Incised  ornamental  rings  encircle  the  bowl  horizontally. 

Naples  73254- 

219.  (24183)  Saucepan 

This  resembles  No.  218  in  all  respects,  but  is  slightly  smaller. 

Naples  73385.  On  the  handle  is  an  inscription  (C.  I.  L.  X,  8071,  28c):  L-  ANSI-  EPHA- 
PRODITI  (sic),  showing  that  the  maker’s  name  was  Lucius  Ansius  Epaphroditus. 


KETTLES 

The  four  following  vessels  are  cooking  pots  of  similar  shape,  but 
varying  size.  Each  has  a  cover  attached  by  a  chain  to  the  bail.  The 
first  two  have  no  base;  the  third  has  a  flat  bottom;  the  fourth, 
a  base-ring.  All  four,  when  in  use  for  cooking,  must  have  been  set 
on  low  trivets  over  a  charcoal  fire. 

220.  (24178)  Large  Kettle 

The  cover,  which  rises  from  circumference  to  center  in  a  succession  of  steps, 
fits  inside  the  mouth  of  the  kettle. 

Naples  74766. 

221.  (24171)  Kettle 

The  cover  is  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  number,  but  flatter. 

Naples  74806  (?).  Mus.  Borb.  V,  lviii,  6;  Overbeck,  Pompeii,  Fig.  241  a;  Mau-Kelsey, 
Pompeii,  Fig.  204  a. 

222.  (24173)  Kettle 

The  rings  in  which  the  bail  plays  are  attached  by  rivets  to  a  sort  of  collar 
encircling  the  neck  of  the  pot.  The  cover  fits  over  the  mouth. 

Naples  74775  (?).  Mus.  Borb.  V,  lviii,  4. 

223.  (24172)  Kettle 

The  bail  ends  in  rudely  modeled  birds’  heads.  Its  attachments  and  the 
cover  resemble  those  of  the  preceding  number. 

Naples  74813. 


MOLDS 


The  three  following  utensils  are  evidently  molds,  in  which  some 
article  of  food,  such  as  pastry,  was  shaped.  They  imitate  a  pig,  a 
dressed  hare,  and  a  ham. 


224 


225 


226 


(24175) 

Mold 

Naples  76352. 

'•  (24I70) 

Mold 

Naples  76355- 

'•  (24174) 

Mold 

Naples  76354  (?)• 
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OTHER  KITCHEN  UTENSILS 

227.  (24024)  Frying  Pan 

The  round  pan  is  provided  with  a  spout.  The  broad,  flat  handle,  of  one 

piece  with  the  pan,  has  a  suspension-hole  at  the  end. 

Naples  76571.  Mus.  Borb.  V,  lviii,  9;  Overbeck,  Pompeii ,  Fig.  241  p;  Mau-Kelsey,  Pompen, 

Fig.  204  p. 

228.  (24038)  Frying  Pan 

The  oblong  pan  has  a  spout  near  the  middle  of  one  side.  The  slender  handle, 

made  separately  and  attached,  has  a  suspension-hole  at  the  end. 

Naples  76602.  Mus.  Borb.  V,  lviii,  8;  Overbeck,  Pompeii ,  Fig.  241  o;  Mau-Kelsey,  Pom¬ 
peii ,  Fig.  204  o. 

229.  (24177)  Baking  Pan  (?) 

The  circular  pan  has  twenty-nine  hemispherical  depressions.  There  is  an 

encircling  flange,  but  no  handles. 

Naples  76543.  Mus.  Borb.  V,  lix,  i;  Overbeck,  Pompeii ,  Fig,  241  t;  Mau-Kelsev,  Pompeii, 
Fig.  204  t.  This  pan  has  been  commonly  said  to  have  been  intended  for  cooking  eggs.  The 
explanation  of  it  as  a  baking  pan  for  small  cakes  is  due  to  Professor  Mau. 

230.  (24181)  Dipper 

Each  end  of  the  long  handle  takes  the  form  of  a  bird’s  head.  The  part  of 
the  handle  intended  to  be  grasped  by  the  hand  is  flat,  with  concave  edges; 
the  rest  is  cylindrical.  The  bird’s  head  next  to  the  bowl  holds  in  its  bill  a  stout 
wire,  which  is  loosely  fastened  around  the  neck  of  the  bowl,  the  two  ends  being 
interlocked . 

Naples  73832.  Pompeii.  Mus.  Borb.  XII,  lix.  A  similar  dipper,  also  said  to  be  from  Pom¬ 
peii,  is  in  Berlin:  Friederichs,  Kleinere  Kunst  und  Industrie,  No.  588.  Two  handles  belonging  to 
such  dippers  were  found  at  Priene:  Wiegand  and  Schrader,  Priene,  Fig.  49'3-  A  similar  dipper 
from  Nocera  has  a  simpler  handle:  Bullettino  archeologico  napolitano,  N.  S.  V.  PI.  111. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES,  CHIEFLY  DOMESTIC 

231.  (24196)  Jar 

Plain,  pear-shaped  vessel,  with  small  neck  and  round  mouth.  No  handles. 
Naples  69539. 

232.  (24087)  Jar 

Tall,  plain  vessel,  supported  on  a  foot.  No  handles. 

Naples  11x737. 

233.  (24294)  Cylindrical  Vessel 

The  plain  vessel  has  a  rounded  bottom  and  at  the  top  a  projecting  flange. 
Naples  109714. 

234.  (24008)  Oval  Basin  or  Tray 

The  tray  rests  on  a  base-ring.  There  are  two  lateral  fixed  handles,  on  the 
leaf-shaped  attachments  of  which  are  reclining  satyrs,  each  putting  one  hand 

to  his  head. 

Naples  68781. 

235.  (24135)  Small  Oval  Dish 

Naples  76380. 
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236.  (24050)  Ointment  Vessel  (?) 

The  small,  globular  vessel  is  of  the  shape  used  by  athletes  for  the  oil  with 
which  they  rubbed  themselves.  The  cover,  attached  by  a  chain,  rests  loosely 
on  the  top  of  the  vessel. 

Naples  69925  (?).  For  a  Roman  athlete’s  oil-flask  see  Overbeck,  Pompeii,  Fig.  251,  Mau-Kelsey, 
Pompeii,  Fig.  209. 

237.  (24052)  Ointment  Vessel  (?) 

The  small  vessel  has  the  form  of  a  slender  jar,  without  handles. 

Naples  69911  (?). 

Objects  of  the  class  represented  by  the  following  number  are 
commonly  explained  as  used  for  burning  incense. 

238.  (24134)  Small  Shovel 

The  handle  is  decorated  with  a  palmette  and  with  other  vegetable  orna¬ 
ments.  There  are  four  small  knobs  on  the  under  side  of  the  shovel,  one  near 
each  corner. 

Naples  76623. 


Roman  spoons  for  table  use  are  of  two  principal  types.  One, 
the  ligula,  resembles  the  modern  teaspoon;  the  other,  the  coclear,  is 
smaller,  with  round  bowl  and  straight,  pointed  handle.  The  pointed 
end  of  the  coclear  was  used  in  picking  snails  from  their  shells,  while 
the  bowl  was  used  for  eating  eggs.  Spoons  of  this  type  may  of  course 
have  served  other  purposes. 

239.  (24116)  Spoon  ( coclear ) 

Naples  110088. 


Several  small  gongs  with  clappers  have  been  found  at  Pompeii. 
It  is  supposed  that  these  gongs  were  fastened  on  or  near  the  street- 
doors  of  houses  and  answered  the  purpose  of  modern  door-bells. 

240.  (24133)  Gong 

The  supporting  frame  is  modern. 

Naples  78622.  Guhl  und  Koner,  Leben  der  Griechen  und  Romer6,  Fig.  933. 


Objects  of  the  class  represented  by  the  following  number  exist 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Naples  Museum.  They  may 
have  served  as  seats. 

241.  (31117)  Cylindrical  Seat  (?) 

The  object  is  supported  on  three  simple  feet.  The  exterior  of  the  cylinder 
is  encircled  by  horizontal  raised  bands  and  incised  lines.  There  are  two  lateral, 
swinging  handles.  The  top  is  slightly  concave,  with  a  boss  at  the  center. 

Naples  68814. 
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Nos.  242,  243  and  other  similar  objects  are  labeled  “altars  in 
the  Naples  Museum.  Overbeck,  Pompeii,  pp.  425,  426,  explains 
them  as  seats  —  a  purpose  for  which  they  seem  too  small  and  weak. 
The  horizontal  pieces  which  connect  the  legs  have  open-work  deco¬ 
ration,  more  elaborate  at  the  ends  than  at  the  front  and  back.  The 

top  is  concave. 

242.  (24161)  Stool-shaped  Object 

The  open-work  decoration  at  each  end,  immediately  under  the  top,  con¬ 
sists  of  conventionalized  vegetable  scrolls,  with  a  mask  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in 

the  middle. 

Naples  109506. 

243.  (24166)  Stool-shaped  Object 

The  open-work  decoration  at  each  end,  immediately  under  the  top,  has  in 

the  middle  a  pendent  palmette. 

Naples  (?).  Mus.  Borb.  IV,  xxvii,  9.  10;  Overbeck,  Pompeii ,  Fig.  226. 

244.  (24169)  Dry  Measure 

The  plain,  cylindrical  vessel  has  two  lateral,  fixed  handles.  Within  is  a 

central  upright  rod,  supporting  a  three-armed  brace. 

Naples  74601.  A  similar,  but  smaller,  measure  from  Herculaneum  in  the  Naples  Museum 

(No  74600)  bears  the  inscription  (C.  I.  L.  X,  8067,  4): 

D-  D-  P-  P 
HERC 

i.  e.,  D(ecreto)  d(ecurionum)  p(ecunia)  p(ublica)  Herc{ulanenses) ,  showing  that  the  measure  was  an 
officially  certified  standard. 


BALANCE  AND  WEIGHTS 

The  equal-armed  balance  is  the  earliest  contrivance  for  weighing. 
The  example  here  shown  is  small  and  of  the  simplest  construction, 
being  without  a  tongue  to  indicate  the  exact  equivalence  of  the  weight 
in  one  scale  with  the  article  in  the  other.  Some  of  the  weights  bear 
witness  that  much  larger  balances  were  also  in  use.  Smith,  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities ,  s.  v.  libra;  Baumeister,  Denkmaler, 

s.  v.  Wage. 

245  /- 24136  2415^  Balance  and  Weights 

v  2  2,  3 

The  pans  are  bowl-shaped;  the  chains  missing. 

Naples  116438.  Pompeii.  Not.  d.  Scavi ,  1887,  PP-  413.  4M-  The  original  series  of  weights 
consists  of  seven  pieces,  five  square  and  two  round.  The  square  weights  bear  each  a  Greek  letter, 
standing  for  the  numbers  4.  5.  6,  7,  10.  Of  the  round  weights  one  has  a  single  dot  inlaid  in  silver, 
while  the  other  has  two  such  dots.  As  this  balance  was  found  associated  with  surgical  instru¬ 
ments,  it  was  probably  used  for  weighing  drugs. 

246-251.  (24126,  24132,  24137,  24139,  24151,  24i53)  Six  Weights 

Each  weight  represents  a  reclining  goat  on  a  rectangular  pedestal. 

Naples  74308-74313,  Pompeii.  Fiorelli,  Scavi  di  Pompeii  dal  1861  al  1872,  p.  90.  Fiorelli 
suggests  that  these  weights  were  used  in  selling  goat’s  milk  (?).  On  the  ends  of  the  pedestals  are 
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the  inscriptions  (C.  I,  L.  X,  8067,  14):  P  I,  P  II,  P  III,  P  IIII,  P  V,  P  X,  signifying  that  the 
weights  are  1.  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  10  lbs.  respectively.  The  two-pound  weight  has  also  the  inscription  : 
P*  STALLI-.  FELIC,  giving  the  name  of  the  maker  (?)  as  Publius  Stallius  Felix.  [In  the  series 
of  facsimiles  in  Chicago  the  two-pound  weight  is  omitted  and  the  five-pound  weight  duplicated.] 

252-255.  (24123-24125,  24127)  Four  Weights 

One  weight,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  sow,  is  hollow,  having  originally  been 
filled  with  lead.  Two  others  represent  knuckle-bones.  The  fourth  may 
represent  a  cheese;  its  handle  is  in  the  form  of  two  thumbs. 

Naples  74390-74393.  On  one  side  of  the  sow  are  the  letters  (C.  I.  L.  X,  8067,  88):  P  C 
(i.  e.  pondera  centum),  signifying  that  the  weight  is  100  lbs. 


STEELYARDS  AND  THE  LIKE 

The  steelyard,  a  less  ancient  instrument  than  the  equal-armed 
balance,  was  in  common  use  among  the  Romans.  It  regularly 
consists  of  (1)  a  graduated  beam  or  yard;  (2)  a  hanging  weight, 
which  may  be  moved  along  the  beam;  (3)  a  suspension  hook,  or 
commonly  two  alternative  hooks  on  opposite  sides  of  the  beam;  and 
(4)  a  pan,  attached  by  four  chains  to  the  end  of  the  beam,  or  in  place 
of  the  pan,  a  hook  or  hooks,  for  supporting  the  article  to  be  weighed. 
Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities ,  s.  v.  statera  (with 
incorrect  explanation  of  the  two  suspension-hooks  and  double  grad¬ 
uation)  ;  Baumeister,  Denkmaler ,  s.  v.  Wage;  Overbeck,  Pompeii , 
pp.  447,  448. 

N.  B.  In  these  reproductions  the  weights  are  sometimes  too 
light  or  too  heavy. 

256.  (24131)  Steelyard 

Weight  in  the  form  of  the  bust  of  a  warrior,  wearing  cuirass  and  helmet. 
On  the  cuirass  a  mask  of  Medusa.  On  each  side  of  the  crested  helmet  a  bull 
in  relief. 

When  suspended  as  at  present  this  steelyard  can  weigh  up  to  twelve  pounds, 
the  numbers  1-5  and  10  being  indicated  by  the  regular  signs  (I,  II,  III,  IIII, 
V,  X)  and  the  remaining  numbers  by  single  marks,  with  S  (i.  e.,  semis,  at 
the  half-way  points.  When  suspended  by  the  other  hook  it  can  weigh  from 
ten  to  forty  pounds,  the  regular  signs,  (X,  XX,  XXX,  XXXX)  being  used  for 
ten  and  its  multiples,  and  the  half-way  points  marked  by  a  V. 

Naples  74056.  Stabiae.  Mus.  Borb.  I,  lv,  i.  On  the  flat  part  of  the  beam  is  an  inscription 
(C.  1  L.  X,  8067,  3),  as  follows: 

IMP-  VESP-  AVG-  IIX- 
T-  IMP-  AVG-  F-  Vi-  CoS 
EXACTA-  IN-  CAPITO 

Imp(eratore)  Vesp(asiano)  Aug(usto)  IIX  T(ito)  imp(eratore)  Aug(usti)  f(ilio)  VI  co(n)s(ulibus) , 
exacta  in  Capito(lio).  This  signifies  that  in  the  year  77  A.  D.  this  steelyard  was  tested  by  com¬ 
parison  with  standard  weights  preserved  on  the  Capitoline  hill  at  Rome. 

257.  (24128)  Steelyard 

Weight  in  the  form  of  the  bust  of  a  boy. 

When  suspended  as  at  present,  this  steelyard  can  weigh  up  to  fourteen 
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pounds,  the  signs  being,  I,  II,  III,  MI,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  VIIII,  X,  I,  II,  III, 
IIII,  with  S,  the  sign  for  at  the  half-way  points.  When  suspended  by  the 
other  hook,  it  can  weigh  from  thirteen  to  fifty  pounds,  the  signs  reading  XIII, 

V,  XX,  V,  XXX,  V,  XXXX,  V. 

Naples  74039.  HGrcul3.n6U.n1.  On  the  flat  part  of  "tliG  beam  is  sn  inscription  (C.  I.  L.  X, 
8067,  2),  as  follows: 

TI-  CLAUD  CAES  ////  VITEL- 
III-  COS-  EXACTA  AD-  ARTIC- 
CVRA  •  AEDIL 

Ti(berio)  Claud(io)  Caes(are) . Vitel(lio)  III  co(n)s(ulibus) ,  exacta  ad  Artie  (uleiana) , 

cur  a  aedil(ium).  The  Articuleiana  were  standard  weights  deposited  in  Rome  in  the  year  47  A.  D. 
by  the  aediles,  Articuleius  and  his  colleague.  The  present  steelyard  had  been  tested  by  com¬ 
parison  with  these  weights. 

258.  (24138)  Steelyard 

Weight  in  the  form  of  a  bust  of  Mercury,  wearing  on  his  head  an  ivy  wreath, 
fastened  behind  by  ribbons,  and  a  winged  hat.  The  four  chains  by  which  the 
pan  is  suspended  are  attached  to  the  bent  necks  of  swans,  whose  flattened 
bodies  are  soldered  to  the  under  side  of  the  pan.  There  are,  as  usual,  two  sets 
of  graduation  marks  and  numerals. 

Naples  74066  (?). 

259.  (24130)  Steelyard 

Weight  in  the  form  of  a  female  bust.  When  suspended  as  at  present,  this 
steelyard  can  weigh  up  to  eight  pounds,  the  signs  being  I,  II,  III,  IIII,  V, 

VI,  VII,  VIII.  When  suspended  by  the  other  hook  it  can  weigh  from  ten  to 
thirty-three  pounds,  the  tens  being  marked  by  the  signs  X,  XX,  XXX,  the 
fives  by  a  V,  and  the  other  pounds  by  single  upright  lines. 

Naples  74069. 

260.  (24122)  Steelyard 

Weight  in  the  form  of  a  female  bust,  the  head  ivy-crowned  and  covered  with 
a  cloth,  the  right  arm  bent  upward  so  that  the  fore-finger  touches  the  cheek. 
In  place  of  the  more  usual  pan  this  instrument  has  two  hooks  for  holding  the 
object  to  be  weighed. 

When  suspended  as  at  present,  this  steelyard  can  weigh  up  to  twelve  pounds, 
the  first  ten  numbers  being  indicated  by  the  usual  numerals  and  the  last  two 
by  single  upright  marks.  When  suspended  by  the  other  hook  it  can  weigh 
from  thirteen  to  forty-six  pounds,  the  signs  reading  XIII,  XX,  V,  XXX,  V, 
XXXX,  V,  I. 

Naples  117693.  Pompeii,  Not.  d.  Scavi,  1888,  p.  524. 

• 

261.  (24129)  Balance 

This  instrument  combines  the  principle  of  the  equal-armed  balance  with 
that  of  the  steelyard.  One  arm  of  the  balance  is  graduated,  and  along  this 
arm  slides  a  small  weight  in  the  form  of  an  acorn. 

Naples  74060.  Mus.  Borb.  I,  lv,  3. 

262.  (24025)  Vessel  for  Weighing  Liquids 

The  flat  handle,  of  one  piece  with  the  bowl,  has  a  slot,  alongside  of  which  is 
a  graduated  scale.  A  hook,  which  could  be  supported  by  the  finger  or  other¬ 
wise,  is  connected  by  a  chain  and  ring  to  a  guard,  which  slides  in  the  slot. 
There  must  originally  have  been  a  weight  attached  to  the  ring  at  the  end  of 
the  handle. 

Naples  74165. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

263.  (24140)  Pair  of  Cymbals 

Naples  76941. 

264.  (24160)  Clarinet 

The  ivory  tube  has  ten  ( ?)  finger-holes  and  is  covered  with  perforated 
metal  bands,  which  can  be  turned  so  as  to  open  or  close  the  holes.  The  missing 
mouth-piece  was  inserted  into  the  flaring  end  of  the  tube  when  the  instrument 
was  in  use. 

Naples  76892.  Pompeii.  Howard,  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  IV,  PI.  II,  2  and 
p.  49;  also  note  on  p.  55  in  regard  to  the  inexactness  of  the  reproduction. 

265.  (24141)  SlSTRUM 

The  handle  consists  of  a  figure  of  the  god  Bes  on  a  pedestal,  surmounted  by 
a  double-faced  head.  Within  the  opening  of  the  instrument  is  a  small  dog(?) 
and  upon  the  top  another  small  animal  (dog  ?). 

Naples  (?). 

266.  (24163)  Trumpet  (?) 

This  is  a  long,  straight,  conical  tube  of  thin  bronze,  open  at  both  ends. 
Naples  76886. 

267.  (24167)  Tube 

This  is  a  heavy  tube  of  conical  bore,  closed  at  the  smaller  end  and  open  at 
the  larger  end.  Near  the  smaller  end  are  three  small  holes  on  one  side  and 
three,  not  quite  opposite  to  them,  on  the  other.  Purpose  unknown. 

Naples  76888. 


INDUSTRIAL  IMPLEMENTS 

268.  (24146)  Compasses 

Naples  76686. 

269.  (24147)  Compasses 

Naples  76681. 

270.  (24m)  Compasses 


Naples  109673. 

271.  (24110)  Compasses 

The  legs  are  curved  at  the  top  and  cross  each  other. 
Naples  76683. 


272.  (24149)  Outside  Calipers 

The  two  curving  arms  are  inlaid  in  silver,  one  on  one  side,  the  other  on 
the  other,  each  with  an  ivy  spray. 

Naples  xi 5630. 

273.  (24143)  Inside  Calipers 

The  ends  of  the  straight  legs  are  bent  so  as  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
shafts  and  parallel  to  each  other. 

Naples  76685. 
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274.  (24144)  Inside  Calipers 

The  ends  of  the  flat  straight  legs  are  bent  so  as  to  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  shafts  and  parallel  to  each  other. 

Naples  76671  (?). 

275.  (24158)  Foot  Rule 

The  rule  is  hinged  in  the  middle,  so  that  it  may  be  folded  upon  itself. 
When  open,  it  is  held  in  position  by  a  movable  guard,  the  two  notches  of  which 
fit  under  the  heads  of  two  pins.  On  one  side  it  is  divided  by  points  into  sixteen 
equal  parts  (digiti),  with  double  points  instead  of  single  to  mark  the  quarters 
of  the  foot;  and  on  one  edge  it  is  similarly  divided  by  single  points  into  twelve 
equal  parts  ( unciae ). 

Naples  76624c?).  Mus.  Borb.  VI,  xv,  8;  Overbeck,  Pompeii,  Fig.  257. 

276.  (24*-°)  Plummet 

The  knob  at  the  top  is  perforated  for  a  string. 

Naples  76658.  Mus.  Borb.  VI,  xv,  1. 

277.  (24148)  Carpenter’s  Square 
The  two  ends  have  an  ornamental  outline. 

Naples  76689. 


SURGICAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  THE  LIKE 

While  some  of  the  following  objects  are  unmistakably  for  surgical 
or  medical  use,  others  may  equally  well  have  served  some  ordinary 
domestic  or  toilet  purpose.  For  fuller  particulars  see  the  excellent 
work  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Milne,  Surgical  Instruments  in  Greek  and  Roman 
T  imes. 

278.  (24119)  Scalpel 

The  handle  is  of  bronze,  the  blade  of  steel. 

Naples  77684.  Milne,  p.  28  and  PI.  V,  4 ( ?)- 

279.  (24113)  Sharp  Hook 

The  handle  is  molded. 

Naples  78040.  Cf.  Milne,  pp.  85-87. 

280.  (24120)  Shears 

Like  Greek  and  Roman  shears  generally,  this  instrument  resembles  in 

construction  modern  garden  shears. 

Naples  78005.  Pompeii.  Milne,  pp.  49,  5°  and  PI.  X,  5 

281.  (24157)  Needle 

This  may  have  been  used  for  sewing  bandages  or  for  ordinary  domestic 
purposes. 

Naples  (?).  Cf.  Milne,  p.  76. 

282.  (24104)  Needle 

The  head  of  the  needle  is  flat  and  roughly  diamond-shaped. 

Naples  78122.  Cf.  preceding  note. 
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283.  (24105)  Small  Spoon 

The  small  disk-shaped  end  is  set  at  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  shaft. 

Naples  78044.  This  instrument  has  the  form  of  the  Roman  toilet  article  used  for  clearing 
the  ears  of  wax.  It  may  also  have  served  for  extracting  ointment  from  tubes  and  for  similar 
purposes.  Cf.  Milne,  pp.  77,  78  and  PI.  XVIII,  5  and  8. 

284.  (24108)  Probe  (?)  and  Spoon 

The  spoon  is  very  small  and  only  slightly  hollowed.  It  may  have  served  as 
an  ear  scoop. 

Naples  77803.  Cf.  Milne,  pp.  63fT. 

285.  (24107)  Probe  and  Spatula 

Naples  77719. 

286.  (24109)  Probe  and  Spoon 

The  shaft  of  the  original  is  ornamented  with  a  spiral  silver  wire  wound 
around  it. 

Naples  78x46.  Milne,  p.  61  and  PI.  XIV,  1. 

287.  (24106)  Probe  and  Spoon 

Naples  77765. 

288.  (24118)  Probe  and  Spoon 

The  spoon  has  been  accidentally  split  down  the  middle. 

Naples  78121.  Milne,  p.  62  and  PI.  XV,  3. 

289.  (24115)  Double  Spatula 

Naples  77733.  Milne,  p.  79  and  PI.  XX,  1. 

290.  (24114)  Tongue  Depressor  (?) 

Straight,  flat  handle;  broad,  flat  end  of  rounded  outline. 

Naples  78012  (?).  Cf.  Milne,  p.  79. 

291.  (24112)  Forceps 

Naples  77978.  Milne,  p.  92  and  PI.  XXVI,  x. 

292.  (24117)  Forceps 

Naples  78151.  Mus.  Borb.  XV,  xxm,  3;  Milne,  PI.  XXVI,  6. 

293.  (24156)  Bleeding  Cup 

The  shape  is  the  usual  one.  There  is  a  ring  attached  at  the  top. 

Naples  77991.  Milne,  p.  103  and  PI.  XXXV. 

294.  (24145)  Male  Catheter 

The  instrument  has  two  contrary  curves  and  thus  resembles  an  elongated  S. 
Naples  78026.  Mus.  Borb.  XV,  xxm,  1;  Overbeck,  Pompeii,  Fig.  258,  h;  Milne,  p.  144  and 
PI.  XLV,  i. 

295.  (24121)  Female  Catheter 

Naples  78027.  Milne,  p.  145  and  PI.  XLV,  2. 

296.  (24152)  Female  Catheter 

Around  the  middle  of  the  instrument  are  molded  rings. 

Naples  78020. 
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297.  (24154)  Rectal  Speculum 
The  two  halves  work  on  a  hinge. 

Naples  78031.  Pompeii.  Mus.  Borb.  XIV,  xxxvi,  Fig.  Ill;  Overbeck,  Pompeii,  Fig.  258  e; 
Milne,  pp.  149,  i5°* 

298.  (24155)  Vaginal  Speculum 

By  turning  the  screw  the  three  blades  were  made  to  diverge.  There  is  a 

leaf  ornamentation  on  the  handle  of  the  screw. 

Naples  78030.  Pompeii.  Mus.  Borb.  XIV,  xxxvi,  Figs.  I,  II;  Overbeck,  Pompeii,  Fig.  258  a; 
Milne,  p.  151  and  PI.  XLVII. 

299.  (24103)  Vaginal  Speculum 

By  turning  the  screw  to  the  right  the  four  blades  were  made  to  diverge. 
There  is  an  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  ram’s  head  at  each  end  of  the  cross-bar. 
Naples  113264.  Pompeii.  Not.  d.  Scavi,  1882,  p.  420;  Milne,  p.  152  and  PI.  XLIX. 

300.  (24142)  Box  for  Drugs 

There  is  a  sliding  cover,  which  can  be  held  in  place  by  means  of  a  guard  on 
the  end  of  the  box.  The  box  is  divided  into  six  compartments,  two  of  which 
are  provided  with  lids  working  on  pins  and  lifted  by  means  of  ring-handles. 
The  original  still  contains  medicaments. 

Naples  78200.  Milne,  pp.  172,  i73  and  PI.  LIV. 
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